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BOOK  I 

CHILDHOOD 

(Winter) 


There  is  a  plant  of  the  Syrian  deserts — the  rose  of 
Jericho — about  (he  size  of  our  common  daisy  plant, 
which  in  dry  seasons,  when  the  earth  about  its  roots 
is  turned  into  mere  sand,  has  the  presence  of  mind 
to  detach  itself  from  its  hold  altogether,  and  to  roll 
itself  into  a  mere  hall,  flower,  root,  and  all.  It  is 
then  blown  along  the  plains  by  the  wind,  and  travels 
away  until  it  reaches  some  moist  and  sheltered  spot, 
when  it  expands  again,  takes  hold  on  the  ground, 
uplifts  its  head,  and  merrily  blooms  once  more. 
Like  the  little  rose  of  Jericho,  the  human  soul  has 
at  times  to  draw  in  its  roots,  and  separate  them 
from  their  earthly  entanglement;  even  the  sun  in 
heaven  which  it  knows  distantly  for  the  source  of 
its  life  may  be  obscured,  but  compacting  itself  for 
the  nonce  into  a  sturdy  ball,  it  starts  gaily  on  its 
far  adventure. 

Edward  Carpenter. 
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CHAPTER  I 


If  it  should  come  to  be, 
This  thing  'twixt  you  and  me, 

This  type  and  sign 
Of  hours  that  smiled  and  shone, 
And  yet  seemed  dead  and  gone 

As  old-world  wine: 

II 

Of  Them  Within  the  Gate 
Ask  we  no  richer  fate. 

No  boon  above 
For  girl  child  or  for  boy, 
My  gift  of  life  and  joy. 

Your  gift  of  love. 

W.  E.  HsNLBy. 

Two  old  ladies  of  widely  different  types  sat 
knitting  and  talking  together.  Almost  they 
looked  like  two  Fates,  holding  the  skein  of  some 
destiny  still  unborn  between  their  withered  hands. 
One  was  tall  and  spare,  with  an  aristocratic  face 
that  held  in  it  a  high  austerity.  Deeply  lined 
this  face  was,  and  sorrow  that  rebelled,  and  sacri- 
fice that  gave,  but  grudged,  were  written  in  it;  but 
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the  lonely  grief  of  years  hallowed  its  hardness, 
and  lent  it  a  dignity  that  called  to  the  sympathies. 
She  must  have  been  beautiful  once. 

The  other  old  lady  was  round  and  comfortable 
and  sweet,  with  the  colour  of  a  winter  apple  in 
her  brown  dieeks,  and  a  light  like  youth  in  her 
bright  hazel  eyes.  Almost  like  youth  too  was  the 
strength  still  evident  in  every  part  of  her  sturdy 
frame.  There  were  laugh  wrinkles  arotmd  her 
eyes,  and  kind  ones  aroimd  her  mouth,  and  her 
grey  hair  rippled  softly  from  under  an  Irish 
mutch  cap.    She  must  have  been  beloved  once. 

Both  of  them  were  knitting  tiny  socks. 

"John  and  Jenny!"  the  first  old  lady,  Mrs. 
Brent,  was  saying. 

Jenny  and  John!"  Mrs.  O'Meara  answered. 
If  they  only  hadn't  rim  away  to  be  married!" 
Yes,  shure  I  know,  but  they  were  neither  of 
them  quite  of  age.     I  suppose  they  thought  we'd 
object." 

"Well,  of  course  we  would!  For  they're  as 
poor  as  mice,"  said  Mrs.  Brent. 

"And  as  happy  as  birds!" 

"But  they've  nothing  to  begin  with,"  said  the 
husband's  mother. 

"And  less  to  go  on  with,"  agreed  the  wife's 
mother. 

This  ruffled  the  other  old  lady. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  she  answered  stiffly, 
"but  my  son  John  has  been  saving  his  earnings 
for  this  year  past,  ever  since  he  first  met  your 
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daughter  Jenny,  when  he  came  home  to  visit  me 
last  summer  vacation.  If  they  hadn't  been  fool- 
ish enough  to  fall  in  love  and  to  run  away  to  be 
married,  John  would  have  had  quite  a  bit  saved 
by  now.  Nodiing  indeed !  My  boy  has  his  good 
name,  and  his  family  standing,  and  this  house  of 
mine  will  be  his  some  day,  when  I'm  through  with 
it.    That's  something,  Mrs.  O'Meara." 

* 'Faith  'tis  more  than  we  had,  when  we  b^an, 
my  man  and  I,"  answered  the  wife's  mother  paci- 
fically. "For  many  a  time,  in  the  old  country, 
have  I  gone  in  my  bare  feet,  hunting  the  river 
shore  for  wood  for  a  bit  of  fire.  And  my  man 
would  weep  to  see  me — ^him  being  sad  with  the 
drink!" 

"Jenny  doesn't  remember  it,  does  she?" 

"Shure,  how  would  she?  She  was  but  a  child 
of  two  when  we  came  over  hece." 

"But  her  father — doesn't  she  remember  him  at 
all?" 

"Well,  you  see,  he  enlisted,  and  went  away — 
we  never  saw  him  alive  again." 

"It  must  have  been  a  mercy  to  be  rid  of  him!" 
said  the  New  England  woman. 

"It  was  a  mercy  I  missed  sorely,"  answered 
the  Irish  mother  with  a  tear  in  her  eye.  "Shure, 
'tis  the  weak  ones  we  love — ^and  miss  the  most  I" 

But  this  point  of  view  was  beyond  Mrs.  Brents 

"It's  a  great  credit  to  you  to  have  brought  up 
Jenny  so  well,"  she  said.  "She's  the  best  teacher 
the  village  ever  had,  and  the  children  all  loved  her." 
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** Everybody  loves  my  Jenny,"  said  her  mother 
proudly.  ''I  gave  her  schoolin* — ^an'  the  dear 
God  knows  what  it  cost  me — ^but  her  father  gave 
her  the  best  part  of  her — ^which  is  her  heart." 

"You  can  sit  there  and  say  that! — after  he 
deserted  you  and  your  child,  and  died  a  drunken 
wretch." 

"I  don't  think  of  it  like  that,"  said  the  old 
Irishwoman  gently.  *'I  only  remember  he  had 
a  wild  warm  heart — ^and  we  were  yoimg  together 
— in  the  old  country  beyant  the  sea." 

"You  Irish — ^and  your  romance!" 

"And  it  was  long  ago." 

"Mary  O'Meara,  you're  a  mystery  to  me! 
We've  both  had  pretty  much  the  same  experience 
in  our  lives — ^weVe  both  been  deserted  wives — 
and  now  are  widows  with  a  child  apiece.  But 
you  can  go  on  loving  the  memory  of  that  man  as 
if  he'd  been  a  saint  instead  of  a  devil!  You  can 
forgive — I  can't.  I  can't  forget  either.  Even 
when  my  husband  came  home,  at  last,  and  died, 
and  before  he  went  begged  my  forgiveness — I 
couldn't  give  it — I  wanted  to,  but  /  cotddn'L  It 
wasn't  in  me.  I  couldn't  forget  those  awful  years 
of  shame,  of  bitter  humiliation,  of  disgrace.  Yet 
you  can!  I  don't  understand  it.  It  must  be  that 
you  didn't  feel,  didn't  suflEer,  as  much  as  I!" 

"Perhaps  that  was  it,"  answered  Mrs.  O'Meara 
after  a  pause.  "Or  it  may  be  that  I  thought  he'd 
suffered  even  more  than  I — anjrway,  'tis  all  over 
and  done  with  long  ago — and  this" — she  waved 
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« 

the  little  sock  she  was  knitting,  and  her  whole 
face  changed  to  brightness — **this  is  a  different 
story." 

"God  grant  it,"  said  Mrs.  Brent. 

And  while  the  two  old  ladies  talked  in  an  old 
New  England  village  their  two  children,  John 
and  Jenny  Brent,  were  living,  happily,  in  a  tiny 
semi-detached  house  near  New  York  City.  It 
was  only  one  of  a  row  of  "horrid  little  places,"  as 
his  mother  would  have  said,  but  it  was  home  to 
John  Brent  as  nothing  else  ever  had  been.  For 
this  was  his  own,  earned  by  his  own  work;  and 
the  lovely  waiting  face  in  the  doorway  at  the 
accustomed  hour  every  night,  which  Kt  up  at  his 
coming,  was  his  own,  too.  They  used  to  stand 
mutely  and  tenderly  together  for  a  moment,  her 
head  on  his  breast,  his  hand  with  his  hat  in  it, 
over  her  shoulder,  his  bared  head  bowed  to  hers 
— and  between  them  a  Secret  so  close  and  sweet 
that  they  were  shy  with  the  joy  of  it,  before  each 
other.  After  such  moments  he  felt  his  responsi- 
bility more  keenly,  and  the  coming  prospect 
brought  out  all  the  manhood  in  the  boy.  "They 
shall  not  lack,"  he  said  to  himself  resolutely,  yet 
even  as  he  said  the  brave  words,  wondered  how 
he  could  meet  the  new  needs. 

For  they  were  very  poor.  He  had  only  what 
he  earned  as  a  clerk  in  an  office,  about  fifteen 
dollars  a  week,  and  his  wife  had  nothing  at  all. 
Yet  he  could  remember  that  his  family  had  once 


£t  TUei-Rf^^c^Jifericho 

htidMXtihibrtsnttai^i  pmition /in  their  city  in  New 
BhrglrttidK  whsn^ildiey-lzadriiiad  money  and  spent 
it  lavishly,  founded  charities,  and  were  in  all 
ways  immenselyrrlocfltedrW|>^io.  That  was  in  his 
grandfather's  day.  Old  Josiah  Brent  had  been 
a>[(bIrUlHaIitb^nib.)iI]:^'lidis[  tiinep  a  famous  criminal 
ku^er./andltttdnta/jludgfiii  Kis  son,  John's  father, 
ijrho  hadi  ioibapsstsA  t^niy  Iiad'jbeen  the  profligate. 
He  waa6f>bfrarvailzAd<:  and' generous  but  rash  and 
e8sy7f?Edfi|B  Jiatiiib;  I  onld  he  /wrecked  the  goodly 
fortune rfhisvfathendefti.lzim/ J  Drifting  from  bad 
to'lwoirse^dhb::fii»Uy  jdtee^^ted  his  impoverished 
isaxd]y\  tdzetu  Johai  rtv^sf  ai  >]]fttle  boy.  John  hardly 
TttbAi^sditntnHbb  tidle.ni  Heijiad  loved  his  father's 
ga^  ^gpcfd  ]iitdar0;(vandl^  l^d  hoped  alwa}^  that 
betiBTDtdd  betrxrnaHiSi  tak&  them,  his  mother  and 
]niiiseUvribai^jtQ<)lh&fbis( house,  the  horses  and 
^trvantfi/l  tiid  boc^^and  pictures  that  he  could 
emifjr  onsb^ivesoaielnbet  buitBdvhich  had  been  a  part 

• 

cA'Hm  baarly)4D6yhQod)'d»^ji  Eventually  the  pro- 
fiigsteicGiidfrtibtlDn/o^cHiit ! years  later,  broken  in 
healt])ir'ajidir*piHt,  jtb'fee'>tolerated  by  the  wife  he 
had)4asprt^^rta>bertiLtibd)by  the  little  son.  But 
thdUlg  houa*  sdmairied  otaiy  a  memory,  and  John 
had  Ipb  OT^ofc'way  tor  make  in  the  world  even  before 
kbiifdLtlieif'>8(deatb.u>%ABd::so  in  this  family  as  in 
so  many  others  washexemplified  the  American 
jminiferibtt^**fltomlfehirt^s^^  to  shirt-sleeves  in 
lib^MlgenerktiQStSLffo  Qjheinoney  which  his  grand- 
Mi^htt,?pldltjQsikbx[  Barents  had  made,  his  father 
had)  slpeiit/,  tod  Johti  had  to  start  again.     Perhaps 
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the  boy  missed,  sometimes,  the  things  his  spend- 
thrift father  had  deprived  him  of,  perhaps  he 
particularly  regretted  his  *' college  education" 
which  they  think  so  much  of  in  New  England. 
But  he  never  spoke  of  it — never  complained. 
He  was  young  and  made  of  firm  fine  stuflf. 

His  wife  felt  their  poverty  less  perhaps,  her 
world  being  so  entirely  of  the  heart.  Besides, 
her  mother  had  been  a  barefooted  Irish  girl, 
and  poverty  was  no  new  thing  to  them.  Her 
little  salary  as  a  school  teacher  had  just  suflBced 
to  keep  them,  and  John's  suflSced  to  keep  them 
now.  That  was  enough.  So  she  *sewed  fine 
stitches  on  coarse  stuflfs,  while  her  sweet  eyes 
brooded  and  wondered  and  dreamed — the  divine 
dreams  of  the  first-time  mothier.  And  as  she 
sewed  she  sang.  She  had  exquisite  deep  tones 
in  her  voice,  for  she  came  from  the  land  where 
voices  are  sweetest  and  saddest  in  the  world. 
Old  ballads,  with  a  touch  of  drama  in  them,  rang 
out  inspiringly,  old  crooning  come-all-ye-s,  quaint 
and  sweet,  Moore's  melodies,  and  Burns's  poems^ 
which  she  recited  softly  to  herself,  were  woven, 
with  her  flying  needle,  into  every  stitch — and  per- 
haps into  the  fabric  of  the  coming  child  as  well. 
Who  can  tell  from  what  infinite  wells  springs  the 
fountain  of  an  incoming  spirit  ? 

And  at  the  close  of  each  day,  when  the  tiny 
house  was  tidy  and  the  simple  evening  meal  was 
ready,  she  waited  for  the  great  event  of  the  whole 
round  of  the  clock.    A  quick  step  on  the  gravel, 
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the  sharp  click  of  the  garden  gate  swung  to  behind 
his  eager  figtire,  the  steps  at  a  bound,  and  each 
other's  arms  inside  the  low  doorway.  Children 
of  twenty-one  they  were,  catching  their  first 
glimpse  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

Then,  during  the  evening  meal  they  told  each 
other  their  simple  day-stories,  what  had  happened 
in  the  oflBce,  what  had  happened  in  the  home. 
Or,  they  got  out  their  little  hoard  of  savings  from 
its  hiding-place  in  the  old  Dutch  clock,  and  made 
plans  and  built  castles  in  the  air,  that  can  only 
be  built  with  the  splendid  confidence  of  fearless 
and  perfect  youth. 

"Why,"  he  would  exclaim,  busy  with  paper 
and  pencil,  '*in  the  next  few  weeks  I  can  save  so 
much  and  so  much — that's  enough  to  start  a  bank 
account!"  and  they  would  laugh  delightedly, 
scarcely  thinking  in  their  happiness  of  the  sacri- 
fices each  must  make  to  start  even  so  small  an 
account.  Sacrifices!  They  would  have  derided 
the  idea.     It  was  all  a  joy. 

So  the  golden  days  shortened  into  winter,  and 
lengthened  into  spring  again,  and  her  hour  drew 
near  to  the  woman — and  because  they  were  so 
yoimg,  and  so  recently  wedded,  and  still  had  so 
large  spaces  of  each  other's  souls  to  explore,  a  kind 
of  shyness  came  upon  the  wife — an  awe  of  her 
approaching  experience,  a  doubt  if  any  mind  of 
man  could  understand  a  mother.  Even  her  own 
wise  old  mother  who  had  come  to  live  with  them 
could  not  penetrate  into  the  sacred  secret  place 
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of  her  heart.  But  she  got  a  thin  little  book,  and 
hid  in  it  the  thoughts  that  were  too  shy,  too  sweet, 
to  be  spoken.  Long,  long  after,  this  little  book 
carried  her  message — ^but  that  is  another  chapter. 
From  this  union  of  nationalities,  from  a  past 
of  family  renown  to  a  present  of  family  poverty, 
with  an  inheritance  of  loose  but  lovable  qualities 
from  both  grandsires,  with  an  inheritance  also 
of  great  and  beautiful  devotion  from  both  grand- 
mothers, the  child  of  love — ^the  child  of  young 
love,  on  the  full  tide  of  its  hope  and  happiness — 
came,  the  new  spirit  to  the  old  world;  and  after 
some  beloved  memory  in  "the  old  coimtry"  her 
grandmother  named  her  Sheelah. 


CHAPTER  II 

So  close  our  joys  lie  to  our  griefs. 

So  near  our  grief  is  joy. 
That  scarcely  can  we  tell  at  all 

The  gold  from  the  alloy. 

R.  H.  B. 

Of  the  first  few  years  of  her  life  Sheelah  Bi^t 
had  only  the  usual  mixed  baby  memories  that 
stamped  themselves  on  her  httle  mind.  First 
and  foremost  of  all  these  was  daddy — for  she  was 
her  father's  girl — there  was  never  the  least  doubt 
of  that.  Not  even  mother — named  later,  and 
less  often — meant  so  much.  Poor  frail  little 
mother ! 

Sheelah's  memory  of  her  in  those  early  days  was 
of  a  slender  figure  in  a  big  chair  by  the  window, 
with  always  busy  hands — that  stopped  ever  and 
again  to  help  her  in  her  plays — to  rebuild  her 
house  of  blocks,  to  tie  on  dolly's  shoe,  to  mend 
her  own  hurt  finger.  Dark  eyes  she  had  and 
kind  soft  touches,  but  she  wasn't  daddy's  equal 
as  a  playfellow — and  she  hadn't  granny's  stories. 
These  were  wonderful. 

The  old  woman  was  a  positive  treasure-mine 
to  the  child,  whom  she  adored.  Thanks  to  her, 
Sheelah  acquired  an  imperishable  belief  in  fair- 
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ies.  The  little  Irish  fairy,  the  leprechaun,  who, 
if  ever  caught  "betune  her  finger  and  thumb," 
would  tell  her  where  her  "crock  o'  gold"  lay, 
with  which  she  could  buy  all  her  "best  wishes," 
the  flower-fairies  on  earth,  the  rainbow  and  star- 
fairies  in  the  sky,  were  things  she  early  and  im- 
plicitly believed  in.  Many  a  bit  of  folk-lore,  many 
a  legend  of  the  old  land  that  she  loved  was  trans- 
planted to  the  listening  heart  of  the  little  child; 
as  the  old  woman  talked.  She  was  a  wise  old 
woman.  When  Sheelah  came  to  know  of  saints 
and  angels,  they  seemed  to  her  only  a  kind  of 
glorified  fairies,  to  whom  you  prayed,  instead  of 
merely  wishing.  It  was  much  the  same  thing, 
she  thought,  only  more  so. 

These  three  elders  were  her  whole  world  except 
for  the  black  and  white  cat.  An  astute  creature 
that  cat!  It  used  to  help  her  outwit  granny's 
watchfulness  at  bedtime.  It  would  glide  in,  and 
keep  out  of  sight  tmtil  granny  had  left  her,  when 
it  would  jump  on  the  bed,  and  nestle  in  the 
hollow  of  her  arm,  purring  loudly.  If  granny 
ever  came  back  for  a  moment,  to  see  that  she  was 
asleep,  the  purring  would  instantly  stop,  to  be 
restuned  again  contentedly,  as  soon  as  the  sound 
of  the  old  lady's  footsteps  had  ceased  on  the 
creaking  stair. 

Pictures — daddy  coming  in  at  the  little  gate 
at  night,  to  toss  her  up,  to  shake  her  gaily,  amid 
her  peals  of  laughter,  and  then  to  carry  her  up- 
stairs,   and   leave  her   to  granny   and  mother; 
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daddy  going  away  in  the  morning  after  a  romp 
with  her  in  **the  garden"  as  they  called  the  tiny 
back  yard;  mother,  a  gentle  figure,  sewing  and 
smiling,  granny  bustling  around  the  house  with 
inevitable  mutch  cap  all  day  long;  granny  ro- 
bustly humming  bits  of  Irish  song,  as  she  went 
about  her  work;  a  little  playmate  or  so  in  a  neigh- 
bouring house,  and  the  mystery  of  the  world  out- 
side the  garden  gate  where  she  used  to  stand  and 
wonder,  baby  fashion,  face  pressed  close  against 
the  boards,  eyes  peering  through  the  chinks — 
these  pictures  and  others  like  them  were  all  she 
could  definitely  remember  of  those  first  years.  It 
was  not  until  the  shocks  commenced  to  happen 
that  she  began  to  feel  and  think. 

The  first  of  these  shocks  occurred  when  she 
was  about  five  years  old,  after  she  returned  from 
a  visit  to  her  Grandmother  Brent.  It  was  sig- 
nificant that  Sheelah  always  spoke  of  stately  Mrs. 
Brent  as  "Grandmother"  while  comfortable  old 
Mrs.  O'Meara  was  simply  "Granny."  She  had 
greatly  enjoyed  this  visit  to  her  New  England 
relative.  Such  a  big  house  (it  seemed)  for  a  little 
girl  to  run  over,  such  wide,  low  stairs,  and  oh! 
such  an  out-o'-doors!  "Out-o' -doors"  at  home 
meant  only  a  little  back  yard  of  a  semi-detached 
suburban  house,  but  here  in  the  country,  where 
Grandmother  Brent  lived,  it  meant — the  child 
caught  her  breath  in  ecstasy  when  she  first  saw  it. 
Then  she  systematically  explored  it,  on  her  first 
day,  leading  her  white-haired  grandparent  by  the 
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hand,  or  running  ahead  of  her  and  back  again 
in  delighted  little  leaps  and  jumps  that  caught  at 
the  old  lady's  tightened  heart-strings,  and  dragged 
them  loose,  and  tangled  them  up  again  as  only  a 
child  can.  They  explored  the  lawns  sloping 
roughly  down  into  a  little  orchard — ^they  walked 
tinder  gnarled  old  apple  trees — "where  your  father 
used  to  play  when  he  was  a  little  boy,"  Mrs. 
Brent  told  the  child.  "And  his  father  before 
him — once — ^long  ago." 

"When  he  was  little,  like  me?" 

"Yes." 

"Didn't  he  ever  grow  big  here?" 

"Your  grandfather?  Of  course  he  did — ^but 
not  here.  When  he  grew  big,  he  lived  in  a  city 
in  a  great  house.  I  will  show  it  to  you  some  day. 
He  forgot  all  about  this  little  place — ^until  he  grew 
old." 

"Is  he  very  old?"  asked  the  child  wonderingly. 

"He  is  dead." 

"Then  he  must  be  very  old.  Are  you  old  too, 
grandmother?" 

"Yes,"  answered  the  white-haired  woman,  look- 
ing back  over  long,  sad  years. 

"But  God  is  older  than  you,  isn't  he?  Poor 
—dear— old— God ! " 

The  startled  old  lady  looked  at  the  child  in 
amazement  and  reproof.  But  Sheelah  didn't 
see  her.  She  was  thinking  gravely,  pityingly. 
"  Not  to  be  able  to  play  any  more — to  be  so  old — 
older  than  grandmother — ^poor  old  God!" 
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The  next  minute  she  was  off,  on  feet  as  light 
as  wings,  with  the  blessed  inconsequence  of  child- 
hood. There  was  a  bam  to  discover,  empty,  and 
sweet-smelling  of  hay,  there  was  a  blackberry 
patch,  and  oh,  wonder!  —  a  field  of  waving 
com. 

"Grandmother!  Gran'mother ! "  she  cried,  run- 
ning back  in  excitement.  "Did  the  fairies  do  it? 
Didn't  you  catch  them  at  it?  Isn't  it  strange 
how  they  always  do  things  when  you  aren't  look- 
ing? Why  do  they,  gran'mother?  Why  are  they 
so  afraid?" 

But  Mrs.  Brent,  reared  in  New  England  among 
doctrines  and  facts  as  stern  and  hard  as  the  hills, 
could  not  answer  these  foolish  questions.  The 
fine  qualities  of  the  Puritans  who  were  her  an- 
cestors, she  had;  but  the  finely  foolish  ones,  that 
were  Sheelah's  other  inheritance,  she  knew  nothing 
of.  She  could  starve — and  die — ^for  a  principle; 
she  could  not  live — and  hope — ^for  a  faith. 

And  it  was  Sheelah  who  told  her  stories,  in  the 
days  and  nights  that  followed,  not  she  Sheelah. 
They  would  sit  by  the  hearth,  popping  com  over 
the  open  fire,  till  an  hour  tmknown  to  the  little 
girl  struck  from  the  tall  old  clock.  Granny 
O'Meara  would  have  carried  her  off  to  bed  earlier, 
scolding  and  chiding  comfortably.  Grandmother 
Brent  sat  wondering,  and  mostly  silent,  listening 
to  her  eager  prattle. 

"If  the  leprechaun  should  get  caught,  gran'- 
mother, betune  youx  finger  and  thtmab — there^ 
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quick! — ^before  the  com  pops!"  She  danced 
about  excitedly.     *'What  would  you  wish  for?" 

**I  don't  see  any  leprechaun — and  there  isn't 
any,"  answered  her  grandmother,  shaking  the 
com  steadily. 

"But  there  might  be,  gran'mother  dear,  some- 
time, and  you  have  to  ask  quick  before  he  gets 
away, — ^he's  so  sUppery,  you  know!" 

She  looked  like  an  elf  herself,  poised  in  the 
firelight.  Her  eyes  were  always  too  big  for  her 
face,  or  her  face  too  small  for  her  eyes,  and  there 
was  a  quicksilver  spirit  in  her,  even  then,  an 
ever-changing,  restless  thing,  lovely  and  leaping 
like  the  fire,  or  running  smooth  like  water,  but 
ever  moving,  changing,  never  still.  Her  thoughts 
seemed  to  flow  through  her  lithe  little  body,  close 
beneath  the  surface,  and  come  out  in  vivid  pictures 
as  every  part  of  her  expressed  them,  colour,  look, 
line,  movement.  She  was  an  oddly  interesting 
child.  It  was  no  wonder  the  lonely  old  lady 
remembered  to  pop  the  corn,  and  forgot  to  look 
at  the  clock. 

**  What  would  you  wish  for,  Sheelah,  if  you  ever 
did  catch  him,  your  silly  old  'leprechaun'?" 
she  asked,  half-unwillingly,  speaking  this  new 
child  language  with  difficulty. 

**0h" — the  largeness  of  this  order  took  away 
the  little  girl's  breath  for  a  second,  and  then  it 
came  back  with  a  rush — **  I'd  ask  for  a  lil'  brother, 
or  a  lil'  sister,  an'  to  live  in  a  country  'stead  of  a 
city,  an'  for  some  new  shoes — ^blue  ones — an'  for 
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'golden  hair'   like  lil'   girl  in  the  story-book — 


an 


''Not  even  a  crock  o'  gold  will  buy  more  than 
three  wishes,"  objected  her  grandmother,  smiling. 
"And  why  do  you  want  'golden  hair'?" 

'"Cause  Keziah  Kendal  doesn't  like  it  black," 
answered  Sheelah  sadly.  "When  he  came  over 
to  play  the  other  day,  we  ran  races,  an'  I  beat 
him,  an'  he  said  black  hair  wasn't  pretty,  an' — 
you  know  that  new  house  they're  building?  I 
found  some  lovely  yellow  shavings  an'  tied  'em 
all  over  my  hair;  I  thought  it  would  please  him 
not  to  see  the  black, — ^but  he  only  laughed  and 
said  it  was  just  like  a  girl!" 

Grandmother  Brent  smiled  grimly  at  this 
recitative  of  youthful  romance.  She  changed 
the  subject. 

"Maybe  you'll  get  the  little  brother  or  sister 
without  catching  the  leprechaun,"  she  suggested. 

-And  this  was  exactly  what  happened,  and  the 
first  of  the  great  shocks  that  changed  Sheelah's 
little  world  so  rapidly  in  those  early  years.  When 
she  reached  home  after  that  entrancing  visit  to 
"Gran'mother  Brent,"  she  found  two Uttle people 
— ^very  pink  and  wrinkled — ^had  been  left  by  the 
stork  or  whoever  has  these  affairs  in  charge. 

Mother,  who  looked  frailer  and  paler  than  ever, 
had  welcomed  her  little  girl  back,  and  then  told 
her  the  wonderful  news,  and  led  her  in  to  see 
them,  the  new  little  brothers,  where  they  lay  asleep 
in  granny's  ample  lap. 
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Shedah  stood,  her  hand  still  held  in  her  mother's, 
looking  down  at  the  new  arrivals,  a  solemn,  sud- 
denly old  little  figure.  After  looking  at  them  a 
moment  in  silence,  she  turned  away,  throwing 
her  arms  around  her  mother,  and  sobbing  bitterly. 

The  little  mother,  thinking  her  grief  only  the 
'*nose-out-of -joint"  feeling  of  the  first  child, 
laughingly  sought  to  comfort  her.  But  Sheelah 
wailed  disconsolately. 

"They  are  so  ugly — smother,  mother — ^they 
are  brownies!  I  don't  like  them  at  all! — oh,  they 
are  so  ugly!  Couldn't  we  exchange  them  both — 
for  one  pretty  one?" 

And  here,  one  of  the  twins,  awakened  by  the 
noise  of  her  crying,  and  probably  not  caring  for 
her  remarks,  set  up  a  wonderful  wail  on  his  own 
account,  and  his  brother,  not  to  be  outrivalled, 
woke  up  too,  and  joined  in  lustily,  and  the  noise 
all  three  made  was  '* enough  to  distract  the  dead" 
as  Granny  O'Meara  said,  till  Sheelah,  catching 
sight  of  their  funny  httle  screwed-up  faces,  and 
feebly  beating  hands,  went  from  tears  into  ecsta- 
sies of  laughter,  and  had  to  be  soundly  slapped 
by  an  irate  granny  before  they  could  get  her  to 
stop.  Even  then  she  kept  breaking  into  little 
gurgles  of  elfin  amusement. 

"Perhaps  they  will  do,"  she  condescended,  at 
last,  to  her  gratified  mother.  "They  are  very 
ugly,  but  they  are  very,  very  funny.  What  shall 
we  call  them?" 

This  was  the  question  that  most  held  the  atten- 
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tion  in  all  family  discussions  for  the  next  few  weeks. 
Twin  boys  bring  a  wonderfiil  thing  to  an  Irish- 
woman. Granny  O'Meara  wanted  to  name  them 
after  two  of  the  "blissid  saints."  Saint  Patrick 
and  Saint  Dennis,  she  thought,  were  noble  names. 
Her  daughter  Jenny  demurred.  She  thought  they 
should  be  something  like  Cedric,  or  Ethelbert, 
or  Cuthbert,  something  that  reminded  one  of 
early  Anglo-Saxon  glory.  But  to  both  these  sug- 
gestions, John  Brent  put  his  foot  down  firmly. 
The  question  was  undecided  for  many  weeks — 
even  months — and  meanwhile  they  grew  apace, 
and  were  differentiated  by  the  sobriquets  "Big. 
Twin"  and  "Littlest  Twin"  on  account  of  a  slight 
difference  in  the  size  of  their  faces.  These  f aces> 
were  an  unfailing  source  of  amusement  to  Sheelah. 
Naughty  little  girl  that  she  was  in  those  days,, 
she  would  resort  to  any  method  to  get  them  to 
entertain  her.  When  granny  or  mother  had  just 
hushed  them  off  to  sleep,  she  would  dance  and  sing^ 
riotously  for  the  fun  of  seeing  them  wake  up  again 
— or  she  would  tickle  them  with  a  straw  from  the 
broom  to  see  them  squirm,  and  laugh  like  an  elf 
at  their  antics.  She  was  always  experimenting 
with  them.  She  didn't  regard  them  as  quite 
human,  until  they  began  to  develop — ^to  smile 
at  her  coming — to  look  large-eyed  wonder  at  the 
world  around  them.  Then  her  feeling  began  to 
change.  First  she  thought  them  "cunning" — 
then  "darling."  She  was  quite  amazed  when 
she  discovered  she  loved  them,  which  happened 
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one  day  when  one  of  them  had  pulled  her  hair 
violently  and  she  had  not  cried.  It  was  she 
finally  who  named  them.  When  they  were  almost 
a  year  old  the  family  was  still  discussing  the  topic 
at  '*  supper, "  as  they  called  the  simple  early  tea 
to  which  Sheelah  was  allowed  to  sit  up,  she  being 
past  six  now. 

''Daddy,"  she  said  suddenly,  putting  down  her 
bowl  of  bread  and  milk,  and  coming  out  of  a 
brown  study  which  had  kept  her  unusually  quiet 
for  some  minutes.  ''David  'n'  Jonathan  were 
always  together,  weren't  they?" 

"Why,  yes,  dear." 

"And  they  are  always  together,  too."  She 
nodded  her  head  quaintly  toward  the  upper  room 
where  the  twins  lay  asleep  in  one  cradle.  "Why 
shouldn't  we  call  them  David  'n'  Jonathan?" 

John  Brent  was  delighted. 

"That's  it!''  he  cried,  happily.  "The  very 
thing.  The  child  has  found  it.  She  has  more 
sense  than  any  of  us.     Good,  strong  names  both." 

The  others  saw  it,  too,  and  David  and  Jonathan 
it  was.  Sheelah  said  that  "Littlest  Twin  should 
have  the  longer  name  to  kind  o*  make  up  for  his 
size,"  so  he  got  Jonathan  and  seemed  quite  in- 
different to  it,  while  his  brother,  who  was  a  lusty 
fellow,  had  to  be  content  with  David. 

Sheelah  was  now  going  to  school  with  slate  and 
primer  under  her  arm,  a  very  proud  little  person 
in  a  pinafore  and  sunbonnet,  trudging  down  the 
walk,  and  always  stopping  at  the  little  gate  to 
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wave  ** good-bye"  to  waiting  mother  at  the  win- 
dow upstairs.  The  child  never  realized — ^how 
should  she? — that  often  and  often  the  tender 
eyes  which  watched  her  out  of  sight  could 
scarcely  see  through  a  mist  of  tears.  "  My  little 
girl,"  young  Mrs.  Brent  would  whisper  to  her- 
self, "my  little  girl! — ^if  anything  should  happen 
to  me " 

She  never  finished  the  sentence — she  never 
finished  the  thought — ^but  the  seed  of  foreknow- 
ledge must  have  been  in  her  heart. 

Meanwhile  the  year  went  around  again  and 
when  the  glorious  autumn  days  began  to  shorten 
and  draw  in  to  winter,  troops  of  merry  child- 
ren came  and  went,  escorting  Sheelah  to  and 
from  school,  and  finding  much  reward  in  Granny 
O*  Meara's  cookies,  which  were  distributed  gener- 
ously among  them  all.  Mrs.  Brent  sewed  busily  on 
the  scarlet  hood  and  cloak  for  her  little  girl  which 
were  to  take  the  place  of  the  sunbonnet,  and  the 
vivid  colour  made  her  face  seem  paler  than  ever. 
John  Brent  looked  anxiously  at  his  wife  every 
night  when  he  came  home,  and  every  morning, 
when  he  went  away,  besought  Mrs.  O'Meara  not 
to  let  her  lift  a  finger  all  the  day,  and  pressed 
Sheelah  into  the  service  of  her  little  brothers  as 
soon  as  school  was  over.  They  did  all  they  could. 
The  valiant  old  Irishwoman  cooked  and  scrubbed, 
the  child  attended  to  the  babies  many  hours  of 
the  day — ^they  all  learned  to  save  mother,  to 
spare  mother,  any  worry  or  noise  or  trouble  of 
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any  sort.  But  day  by  day,  the  beloved  face 
faded  and  dimmed,  the  little,  gentle  figure  shrank. 
There  came  a  time  when  John  Brent  no  longer 
carried  his  wife  up  and  down  stairs  to  meals, 
making  a  jest  of  the  tragedy  of  her  lightened 
weight,  pretending,  for  her  dear  sake,  a  cheerful- 
ness he  did  not  feel, — ^would  never  feel  again. 

In  the  anxious  weeks  that  followed,  when  he 
came  home  from  his  work,  and  her  figure  was  not 
at  the  door — nor  even  her  face  at  the  window — 
when  he  threw  off  his  hat,  and  sprang  up  the  stairs, 
three,  four,  at  a  time,  and  came  softly  into  their 
bedroom,  and  took  her  in  his  arms  like  a  child, 
he  grew  to  be  such  a  splendid  actor,  so  strong,  so 
cheerful,  so  full  of  hope  and  courage,  that  almost 
her  clear  spirit  was  deceived.  It  waited,  it  lin- 
gered, perhaps  catching  some  vitaKty  from  him. 
And  the  children  never  guessed.  Sheelah,  danc- 
ing in  to  kiss  mother  good-bye  before  going  to 
school  in  the  Red  Ridinghood  cloak,  said  *'Poor 
lil'  mother!"  and  patted  her  softly  before  dancing 
out  again,  but  that  was  all.  The  twins  were 
only  two  years  old,  beginning  to  walk  and  tumble 
about — ^but  not  yet  able  to  think  or  remember. 

And  it  was  at  this  period  that  the  second  great 
shock  occurred  that  punctuated  Sheelah's  early 
years — that  changed  her  world,  that  even  altered 
her  character — the  only  thing  she  had  to  face — 
and  fight — the  world  with. 

She  had  known  nothing  about  it  until  after- 
ward, but  for  two  days  she  had  not  been  allowed 
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to  go  to  mother's  room.  They  had  told  her  poor 
mother  was  very  sick,  and  granny's  eyes  were 
red  with  weeping.  The  child  had  never  seen 
any  grown  person  cry  and  it  awed  her.  The 
sight  of  her  stricken  little  face  made  the  old  wo- 
man's woe  burst  out  afresh. 

''Oh,  my  bairn,  my  bairn,"  she  wailed.  **'Tis 
a  sad  day  for  you  childer,  the  day!" 

''But  granny " 

"There,  go  to  school,  me  darlin',  an'  don't  be 
askin*  me  questions.  'Tis  soon  enough  you'll 
know,"  and  she  tied  the  scarlet  hood  and  cloak 
about  the  little  figure,  and  kissed  the  top  of  the 
child's  head  while  her  tears  fell  upon  it.  Shee- 
lah  walked  gravely  away — ^puzzled  and  vaguely 
alarmed.  But  she  went  home  with  a  Uttle  friend 
when  school  was  over  for  the  day,  and  in  the 
distraction  of  play  forgot  all  about  the  trouble. 

When  she  was  returning  to  her  own  home  late 
in  the  afternoon,  however,  she  remembered  it, 
and  determined  to  find  out  what  it  was.  Since 
granny  would  not  tell  her,  she  would  go  straight 
to  mother.  Mother  would  be  sure  to  know  how 
to  put  it  right.  She  always  knew.  Didn't  she 
know  what  the  twins  cried  for — and  where  granny's 
ever  lost  spectacles  were — and  just  why  she, 
Sheelah,  was  naughty  or  good?  She  hadn't  seen 
her  all  day,  nor  all  yesterday,  but  she  would  see 
her  now.     She  was  a  wilful  little  girl. 

It  was  past  five  in  the  afternoon  when  she 
reached  home,  and  went  softly  upstairs.     Half- 
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way  up,  she  stopped.  The  unusual  silence  of  the 
house  struck  suddenly  on  her  sensitive  spirit. 
Then  she  remembered.  The  twins  were  away. 
Granny  had  probably  gone  to  fetch  them.  Still, 
it  was  strangely  quiet.  There  was  an  odd  smell, 
too,  the  smell  of  flowers,  lilies  of  the  valley,  that 
mother  loved. 

There  are  moments  in  the  lives  of  many  of  us, 
when  we  stand  on  the  threshold  of  a  closed  door, 
and  some  prescience  of  what  is  on  the  other  side 
creeps  through,  changing  our  familiar  world; 
moments  fraught  with  knowledge  that  we  almost 
grasp — fraught  with  meaning  that  just  eludes  us. 

Such  a  moment  came  to  this  child-mind  now. 
Then  she  turned  the  handle  and  went  in. 

Bewildered,  she  stood  looking  about  her. 
Everything  was  terribly  tidy.  The  medicine 
bottles  had  been  taken  away  from  the  little  table 
near  the  bed;  the  bed  itself  was  covered  with  a 
clean  counteri)ane  and  stiffly  starched  pillow- 
shams.  The  window  shades  were  drawn  precisely 
half  down,  and  over  everything  the  smell  of  the 
lilies  crept  into  her  senses.  The  room  was  empty 
— the  bed — the  chair.     No  one  was  there  at  all. 

Finally,  as  she  stood  there  dazed,  her  mind  began 
to  work,  to  put  together,  to  review,  and  recon- 
struct. It  was  a  pathetic  process.  Mother  had 
been  ill — too  ill  to  see  her;  granny  had  cried. 
The  twins  had  been  sent  to  visit  a  neighbour  this 
morning.  This  struck  her  as  strange  for  the 
first  time ;  father  she  had  not  seen  at  all ;  mother 
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was  not  here — ^was  not  here — and  there  was  this 
smell  of  lilies  instead. 

It  was  a  difficult  deduction  for  a  child  of  seven. 
She  knew  nothing  of  death,  except  that  Pussy 
Tiptoes'  kittens  had  "died,"  granny  said,  and 
poor  pussy  had  looked  thin  and  sad  for  some  time 
after.  It  was  a  diflScult  deduction,  yet,  standing 
there  in  the  gloom  of  the  fast-dying  day,  some 
intuition  of  the  truth  dawned  on  Sheelah's  mind. 
The  sense  of  desolation,  of  awful,  yearning  lone- 
Uness,  that  she  was  to  know  many  times  in  the 
years  to  come,  yet  never  more  poignantly  than 
now  when  she  met  it  first,  mingling  with  the 
smell  of  the  lilies,  stripped  her  young  heart  bare, 
and  left  it  cold  and  shuddering  and  terrified,  on 
some  strange  borderland  of  feeling.  Mother  was 
gone — ^irrecoverably,  absolutely,  and  for  ever — 
gone. 

It  was  a  dangerous  shock  to  an  imaginative 
child.  It  might  almost  have  been  fatal;  for  her 
figure  became  rigid,  her  eyes  staring,  fixed.  Some 
spiritual  current  seemed  to  have  caught  her  up 
into  a  state  of  trance,  as  she  sent  her  young  soul 
seeking,  questing  for  the  things  too  big  for  a 
child — too  big  for  a  man — too  big  for  any  one  but 
God — to  know. 

Suddenly  she  shivered  violently,  and  seemed  to 
fall  from  a  long  way — as  something  rubbed  softly 
against  her  leg,  and  purred  naturally.  Pussy 
Tiptoes  had  come  in  with  her  father.  But  he 
did  not  see  either  of  them. 
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He  went  to  the  bed  and  fell  on  his  knees  beside 
it,  stretching  his  empty  arms  above  the  empty 
place,  and  Sheelah  beheld  the  tragedy  of  his  tears, 
and  heard  the  horror  of  a  man's  hard  wrenched- 
out  sobs.  For  one  paralyzed  moment  she  stood 
still,  too  awed  to  move,  then  much  as  the  little 
cat  had  rubbed  against  her,  she,  instinctively 
feeling  his  need  of  conmion  human  comfort,  laid 
her  head  caressingly  against  her  father's  arm. 
His  grief-tortured  face  looked  into  hers  for  a 
moment.  She  held  out  her  little  arms  to  him, 
sobbingly,  and  the  man's  head  rested  on  the  child's 
heart. 

And  over  his  snoulder,  as  they  grew  still  together, 
above  the  cold  winter  sunset  she  caught  the  glow 
of  the  firat  star  in  the  sky. 


CHAPTER   III 

But  we  are  all  travellers  in  what  John  Bunyan  calls  the 
wilderness  of  the  world;  and  the  best  that  we  can  find  in 
our  travels  is  an  honest  friend. 

Robert  Louis  Stbvbnson. 

After  that  he  called  her  his  ''Little  Man." 
They  are  not  much  given  to  words  of  endearment 
in  New  England,  not  that  they  do  not  feel  aflfec- 
tion,  but  they  keep  the  expression  of  it,  like  cer- 
tain linen  and  silver,  ^'for  best" — ^for  the  great 
occasions,  not  the  every-day  uses  of  life.  And 
John  Brent,  though  he  had  lived  away  from  it 
some  time,  was  essentially  of  New  England,  strong 
and  silent,  feeling  deeply  and  saying  little  about 
it  in  any  way.  They  never  spoke  of  that  time 
when  the  man  had  been  as  a  child,  and  the  child 
almost  as  a  man,  standing  staunchly  under  the 
burden  of  her  father's  grief,  comforting,  protecting, 
their  relations  to  each  other  quite  inverted  for 
the  moment.  But  though  they  never  spoke  of 
it  Sheelah  knew  that  the  new,  tender  name  dated 
from  that  hour  and  that  it  honoured  her.  She 
was  softly  proud  whenever  he  said  it — **  Little 
Man" — ^feeling  dimly  that  he  had  found  her 
strong  in  his  need,  and  suflBcient  to  go  on  with. 

28 
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And  there  grew  up  between  the  two  a  very  beau- 
tiful relationship  which  deepened  as  the  days 
became  weeks,  and  months,  and  the  old  jMroblems 
of  living  had  to  be  faced  and  met.  To  face  and 
meet  problems  when  you  know  you  have  in  your- 
self the  means  of  solving  them  is  one  thing;  to 
have  to  confront  them  and  know  you  cannot  solve 
them  is  quite  another.  They  assume  gigantic 
proportions,  they  become  spectres  that  sit  at  the 
board,  vampires  that  bend  over  the  bed,  ghosts 
that  will  not  down  even  with  daylight  but  walk 
ever  with  the  man  who  fears  them.  And  John 
Brent,  for  the  first  time  in  his  Ufe,  feared.  The 
needs  of  his  little  family  were  gtowing,  but  his 
salary  did  not  grow.  Every  dollar  that  he  earned 
would  barely  keep  them  now,  put  food  in  their 
bodies,  clothes  on  their  backs,  and  keep  a  roof 
over  their  heads.  On  none  does  the  burden  of 
the  city,  the  struggle  of  life,  bear  so  hard  as  on 
these  mediuni  poor.  On  none  does  the  expense 
of  sickness  and  death  fall  so  heavily.  The  very 
poor  are  helped,  the  medium  poor — ^theirs  is  the 
struggle. 

For  himself  he  would  not  have  minded,  but  for 
his  children  and  the  old  grandmother  who  cared 
for  them  all,  he  wanted — how  passionately  he 
wanted — ^all  the  comforts  of  life.  His  young  face 
grew  pinched  and  drawn  as  he  figured  and  planned 
trying  to  make  both  ends  meet.  He  denied  him- 
self everything.  He  wore  his  rubber  raincoat 
for  a  winter  overcoat,  he  came  to  grudge  the  very 
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car  fare  that  took  him  away  every  morning  to 
his  work.  He  tried,  with  unsuccess,  to  get  more 
work,  something  to  do  in  the  evenings,  after  he 
had  only  done  nine  hours  already  in  the  day! 
And  she  who  had  always  helped  him  was  not  there 
to  help  him  now.  If  he  diminished  the  debt  he 
had  accumulated  for  the  dead  it  would  deprive 
the  living! 

Finally  he  did  obtain  some  work,  which  he  could 
do  at  home — some  expert  accounting.  After  sup- 
per, when  the  twins  were  safely  asleep  upstairs, 
the  dining-room  table  would  be  cleared,  and 
while  Sheelah  wiped  and  granny  washed  the 
dishes,  John  Brent  got  out  his  books  and  pre- 
pared for  many  hours  of  work.  The  little  fire- 
place would  be  frugally  packed  for  the  night,  and 
covered  over  with  ashes  to  keep  until  morning, 
for  after  the  fire  in  the  kitchen  stove  had  gone 
out  it  was  the  only  warmth  in  the  house.  Some- 
times Sheelah  would  attend  to  this  task  herself, 
lifting  the  ashes  with  a  small  shovel  and  spreading 
them  over  the  coals  with  an  air  of  importance  so 
quaint  and  housewifely  that  her  father,  looking 
up  from  his  coliunns  of  figures,  would  smile  to 
himself,  tmconsdously ;  her  whole  energetic  little 
figure  seemed  to  say,  ' '  See  how  csLpable  I  am  of 
looking  after  everything!" 

"Little  father?" 

''Yes,  dear." 

*'Did  you  know  Christmas  was  coming?" 

**Yes — ^why?"  he  answered  slowly,  the  harassed 
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look  that  was  growing  habitual  settling  over  his 
face. 

*'I  was  just  thinking/'  said  Sheelah,  ** we'll 
have  to  let  this  fire  go  out  the  night  before — else 
Santall  never  be  able  to  get  down  the  chimney 
without  being  burned." 

*'Why,  you  think  of  everjrthing, "  said  her 
father  admiringly. 

''Well,  I  have  to!"  she  exclaimed  importantly. 
"What  with  granny  an*  you  always  busy,  and 
the  twins  no  good  at  all,  somebody  has  to  do  the 
thinking!" 

''That's  so,"  he  agreed. 

*  'We  might  hang  up  our  stockings  in  the  parlour, 
'cept  it's  awful  cold,  an'  there's  only  lace-frost 
curtains  on  the  windows." 

''Lace-frost?" 

"Um,  on  the  panes;  awful  pretty  lace." 

"Oh,"  said  John  Brent. 

"Good  night,  little  father." 

"Good  night,  little  man." 

And  she  would  go  upstairs  to  bed,  invariably 
followed  shortly  after  by  Pussy  Tiptoes,  who 
possessed  a  positively  uncanny  ability  to  evade 
the  authorities  that  would  forbid  her? 

One  night  Sheelah  was  awakened  by  a  slight 
noise.  There  was  a  mouse  in  the  room,  and 
pussy  was  prowling  about  in  a  state  of  concen- 
trated excitement.  After  trying  for  a  few  mo- 
ments to  go  to  sleep  again,  Sheelah  slipped  out 
of  bed,  silently  threw  a  quilt  around  her,  and 
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stole  downstairs,  wondering  if  her  father  was 
still  in  the  dining-room.  Yes,  there  was  a  light 
there,  and,  as  she  softly  pushed  open  the  door, 
she  saw  her  father  sound  asleep,  his  head  on  his 
books,  on  the  table.  She  noticed  how  tmcx)mfort- 
ably  he  was  lying,  and  how  very,  very  weary  he 
looked  even  in  sleep;  and  that  wonderful  mother- 
feeling,  that  solicitude,  that  is  the  basis  of  all 
that  is  best  in  the  natures  of  deep-hearted  women, 
prompted  her.  She  threw  her  quilt  around  him, 
and  seized  the  poker,  stirring  the  dull  coals  into 
a  glow,  as  she  had  often  seen  granny  do.  The 
light  noise  awoke  him  and  he  turned  and  saw 
her. 

''What  in  the  name  of  wonder — ?"  he  began. 

She  laughed  softly. 

'"Sh!"  she  said.  ''Everybody's  asleep  'cept 
you  an'  me  an'  you  were  asleep  an'  so  was  I  but 
there  was  a  mouse  an'  oh,  daddy,  I'm  htmgry,  aren't 
you?    Why  shouldn't  we  have  a  cup  o'  tea?" 

"Tea!  at  this  hour  of  night?" 

But  she  had  run  out  into  the  kitchen,  returning 
a  moment  later  with  a  little  kettle  half  filled  with 
water,  which  she  set  on  the  coals. 

"When  it  boils,  we'll  have  tea,"  she  said. 

John  Brent  submitted.  "But  what  am  I  doing 
with  this  thing  on?"  he  said,  unwrapping  the 
quilt  Sheelah  had  put  around  him.  "Good  gra- 
cious, child,  you  are  in  your  nightgown!" 

"What  would  I  be  in,  at  night?"  said  Sheelah 
laughing  merrily.     "But  it's  flannel." 
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'*You  sit  down  here  at  once,"  said  her  father^ 
tucking  her  up  warmly.  '*And  Fll  get  the  tea!" 
Which  he  did,  and  the  clock  struck  twelve  just  as 
the  kettle  boiled  over.  They  were  both  wrapped 
up  by  this  time,  she  in  the  quilt,  on  a  hassock, 
and  he  in  the  *'between-meals"  table-cloth,  a 
thick  woolly  thing,  and  they  both  drew  close  to 
the  fire  and  talked  in  whispers. 

"I  never  heard  so  many  hours  strike  in  the 
night  before!"  said  Sheelah  solemnly,  while  the 
tea  brewed. 

"I  don't  know  what  your  granny  would  say!" 

"I  do!"  she  answered  with  quaint  little  nods, 
and  a  smile  of  pure  fun.  ''For  the  love  o'  the 
Lord  pkat  are  you  doin'  heere?"  she  naughtily 
mimicked  granny's  very  words,  and  Irish  accent, 
till  her  father  laughed  in  spite  of  himself. 

I  ought  to  scold  you,"  he  said  then,  severely. 
Sure,  I  know  it!"  she  answered  delightedly. 
She  tucked  her  bare  toes  up  in  the  edge  of  her 
nightgown,  and  stretched  her  hands  to  the  blaze. 
Her  mood  changed.  "What  a  lot  o'  money  it 
must  take,"  she  said  thoughtfully,  ''and  how 
rich  he  must  be!" 

"Who?" 

"Santa  Claus.  Just  think,  all  the  children  in 
the  world  asking  for  things — so  many  things! 
Do  you  s'pose  the  leprechatm  finds  him  a  new 
crock  o'  gold  every  year?" 

"I  shouldn't  wonder." 

"How  big  is  a  crock  o*  gold?" 


it, 
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"As  big  as  your  wish,"  answered  John  Brent 
after  a  moment's  thought. 

"Oh — really?  So  that  all  your  wishes  can  come 
true?" 

"Every  one." 

"Oh,  I  do  wish  I  could  find  it!"  said  Sheelah 
ecstatically. 

They  sipped  their  tea,  and  became  silent.  A 
coal  or  two  fell  softly  on  the  hearth,  and  the  wind 
rushed  by  outside.  The  child's  mood  changed 
again. 

"Listen!"  she  whispered.  "I  love  it  when  it 
goes  like  that — ^but  I  do  wonder  what  it  says!" 

"  Yotu"  mother  used  to  love  it,  too,"  he  answered 
gently.  "She  said  it  was  spirits  crying  over  the 
world — crying  because  people  were  poor — or  un- 
kind to  each  other,  or  bad,  or  sorry,  or  lonesome." 

"Lone-some,"  she  said;  it  was  a  new  word  to 
her,  and  she  wondered  just  what  it  might  mean. 
She  was  to  find  out  in  the  long  years  to  come. 
But  now,  after  puzzling  a  moment,  she  asked : 

"But,  why  does  God  lei  *em  be  bad,  or  sorry  or 
— ^lone-some?" 

"Er, — I  think  it  is  time  you  went  to  bed," 
said  her  father. 

Sheelah  slipped  down  to  her  knees  on  the  hearth. 

"God,  dear,"  she  said  in  the  accent  with  which 
one  addresses  a  familiar  friend,  "I  love  the  noise 
of  Your  wind  but  don't  let  it  cry!  and  give  oil 
the  poor,  bad,  sorry,  lone-some  people  crocks  o' 
gold,  for  Christ's  sake.     Amen." 
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As  Christmas  drew  nearer,  John  Brent  had  a 
new  burden  to  face  each  day — ^that  of  failing 
powers,  and  health  enfeebled  by  overstrain.  In 
vain  he  urged  himself  to  his  extra  work  at  night. 
It  meant  just  that  much  endurance  stolen  from 
the  next  day's  task.  As  his  faculty  for  work  de- 
creased, his  mental  horizon  narrowed  also,  until 
the  gatmt  spectres  of  poverty  and  need  became 
an  obsession  with  him.  He  had  all  the  pride  of 
the  New  Englander  who  hates  to  owe  money, 
who  caimot  subsist  on  credit.  Yet  he  could  not 
exist  without  it  and  depression  sapped  his  strength. 
Moreover,  the  weather  turned  very  cold,  and 
snow  fell  early  that  year,  and  he  shivered  in  his 
rubber  raincoat  which  was  the  only  overcoat  he 
possessed.  Mrs.  O'Meara  remonstrated  with  him 
and  told  him  he  would  ''take  his  death,"  but  he 
said  the  children  needed  shoes  and  stockings, 
and  next  month's  rent  was  due.  He  contracted 
a  heavy  cold,  which  settled  into  a  steady,  obstinate 
cough,  and  the  stout-hearted  old  Irishwoman 
felt  a  real  anxiety  about  him.  Just  before  Christ- 
mas he  came  home  one  night  haggard  with  fever 
and  went  to  bed  saying  he  could  do  no  work  that 
night.  By  the  following  morning  he  was  in  a 
delirium  and  Mrs.  O'Meara  sent  for  the  family 
physician.  Sheelah  went  to  fetch  him,  and  came 
back  with  him,  and  stayed  in  the  room,  unseen 
by  the  elders,  while  he  examined  her  father. 
When  he  finished  he  looked  gravely  at  Mrs. 
O'Meara. 
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*  *  It's  been  coming  on  for  some  time,  I'm  afraid," 
he  said.  "He  hasn't  taken  any  care  of  himself. 
Over-taxed,  and  under-nourished.  Lungs  af- 
fected, too;  I'm  afraid  you  are  in  for  a  long  spell 
of  iUness." 

*'0h,  Lord!"  sighed  the  patient  old  woman. 
"And  'tis  less  than  a  month  since  we  buried  her ? " 

"That's  the  trouble,"  answered  the  doctor,  who 
had  attended  young  Mrs.  Brent  also.  "He  has 
let  himself  get  into  a  run-down  condition  that 
has  made  him  Uable  to  disease.  He  will  need 
care  and  nourishment  and  attention.  Perhaps 
I'd  better  send  a  nurse  in." 

"Oh,  no,  thank  you  kindly!"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
O'Meara,  visions  of  unpaid  bills  haunting  her. 
"Shure  the  child  and  I  are  capable  of  taking  care 
of  him.     She's  a  fine  little  help,  is  Sheelah." 

"  It  will  be  a  matter  of  weeks — months,  perhaps," 
said  Dr.  Jamison  kindly.  "You  must  let  me 
know  if  I  can  help  you  in  any  way,  besides  pro- 
fessionally," he  added  nervously. 

"*Tis  good  of  you.  Doctor,  and  we  thank  you 
— but  we'll  manage,"  said  the  old  Irishwoman 
valiantly. 

After  the  door  closed  upon  him,  Sheelah  came 
forth  from  her  hiding-place  and  saw  granny 
standing  in  the  hall  with  the  corner  of  her  apron 
pressed  to  her  eyes.  Then  she  knew  something 
very  serious  was  the  matter.  Granny,  who  never 
cried! 

Days  of  dreadful  anxiety  followed.    The  firm 
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that  John  Brent  had  served  was  notified  of  his 
iUness,  and  replied  politely  that  they  regretted  it, 
and  would  keep  his  place  for  him  until  he  recovered. 
Sheelah  left  school  that  she  might  take  care  of 
the  twins  and  reUeve  granny's  overburdened 
hands.  Of  course  the  child  could  not  fed  the 
responsibility  of  the  older  woman,  but  the  sense 
of  need,  the  cramped  feeling  of  want  and  poverty, 
hung  over  her,  too.  They  kept  only  one  fire  now, 
except  the  one  in  the  father's  bedroom,  and 
after  she  had  scrambled  into  her  clothes  in  the 
morning  in  her  own  bitterly  cold  little  room,  it 
was  her  task  to  wash  and  dress  the  twins  down- 
stairs in  front  of  the  kitdien  stove — ^the  only 
warm  place.  There  they  had  their  bowls  of 
porridge  and  there  they  played  all  day — Chappy 
little  wretches,  just  beginning  to  adore  Sheelah, 
who  tyrannized  over  them  with  an  absolute  rule. 
Big  Twin,  David,  sometimes  disputed  this  despot- 
ism, in  a  lusty  tantrum  of  yeUs  and  kicks,  which 
produced  such  an  admiring  awe  in  Littlest  Twin, 
who  was  alwajrs  good,  that  Sheelah  boxed  his 
ears  one  day,  greatly  to  the  confusion  of  morals. 

"You  shouldn't  look  pleased  when  your  brother 
is  naughty,  Jonathan,"  she  said  severely,  to  excuse 
her  hasty  action.  ''I  meant  to  box  your  ears, 
David,  an'  if  you  bawl  like  that  again,  I  wUl.'' 

The  twins  regarded  each  other  solemnly.  In 
times  of  war  they  must  evidently  stand  together 
but  refrain  from  admiring  each  other. 

''Oh  dear!"  sighed  Sheelah  pathetically.     ''I 
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do  get  so  tired  of  trying  to  bring  up  you  children! 
I  wish  mother  was  here!"  A  brilliant  idea  oc- 
curred to  her.  **I  tell  you  what!"  she  exclaimed. 
**  Let's  play  she's  here,  an'  tell  her  all  about  every- 
thing; we'll  play  she's  there  in  the  rocking-chair, 
you  boys  can  sit  on  each  side  of  her,  an'  I'll  sit 
in  front  on  the  footstool  an'  we'll  tell  her  things." 

It  was  growing  dark  in  the  kitchen,  and  the 
three  drew  together,  Littlest  Twin  laying  his 
hand  on  the  arm  of  the  chair,  and  looking  up 
believingly  at  the  place  where  mother  should 
be;  David  rocked  the  chair  gently,  as  a  person 
sitting  in  it  might  do.    Sheelah  began. 

**  Mother,  you  know  how  I  used  to  tell  you 
everything  that  happened  at  school  every  day, 
when  I  came  home,  but  now  I  don't  go  to  school 
any  more,  'cause  granny  is  so  busy  an'  somebody 
has  to  mind  the  twins,  and  daddy's  sick.  An' 
the  twins  ought  to  mind  me,  but  they  don't 
always.  Still,  they're  pretty  good.  But  they 
always  tease  me  to  tell  'em  stories,  an'  I've  told 
'em  all  the  stories  over  'n'  over!  Why,  the 
other  day,  when  I  was  telling  Jonathan  *Mary 
had  a  little  lamb'  he  sighed  out  loud  an'  said: 
*Ain't  Mary  motht  growed  up,  yet?*  You  see, 
he'd  heard  about  her  a  long  time  an'  he  thought 
she  ought  to  be!" 

**Tell  'bout  Cwithtmath,"  prompted  Jonathan. 

**0h  yes;  then  there's  Christmas,  mother. 
They  always  want  to  know  more  about  it,  'cause 
they  don't  remember  their  other  ones.    Course, 
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they're  only  two  an'  a  half,  so  you  couldn't  'xpect 
'em  to,  I'm  seven,  so  I  know.  I  'member  when 
'Vangeline  Victoria  came,  an'  I  was  glad  Santa 
brought  me  a  doll  whose  clothes  take  off!  An* 
David  wants  a  drum  an*  a  trumpet,  an'  Jonathan 
wants  a  rocking-horse;  but  granny  says " 

''Blissid  Saints!"  said  granny  coming  into  the 
kitchen  at  that  moment,  **Is  it  a  ghost  you're 
talkin'  to,  Sheelah,  there  in  the  dark?" 

*'No,  it's  mother.  We're  playing  she's  here 
in  the  rocking-chair." 

**For  the  love  o'  the  Lord!"  ejaculated  Mrs. 
O'Meara.  She  always  said  that  when  she  was 
surprised  or  startled. 

Her  tired  old  eyes  filled  and  overflowed,  as  she 
turned  away,  clattering  the  supper  things;  but 
the  children  saw  nothing  to  be  sad  about.  They 
were  only  "playing"  a  play  that  seemed  real,  as 
all  the  best  pla}^  do. 

But  when  the  twins  were  in  bed  that  night, 
and  Sheelah  for  the  moment  not  in  the  room,  the 
poor  old  Irish  mother  had  her  bad  moment.  She 
gave  up  and  cried  bitterly,  with  her  head  on  the 
kitchen  table. 

**Shure  I've  been  poor  all  my  life,  an'  not 
minded  it  much,  because  we  were  well,  my  girl 
an'  I.  But  now  she's  dead,  my  Jenny,  an'  in 
her  grave,  an'  her  man's  mortal  sick.  An'  what's 
to  become  o*  the  childer?  An'  no  Christmas 
for  *em  at  all — at  all." 

Sheelah,  coming  in  suddenly,  heard  the  last 
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words  and  stood  looking  at  her  grandmother  in 
astonishment. 

**No  Christmas!"  she  said,   puzzled.     "Why 
'tis  day  after  tomorrow,  granny " 


'*Aye — 'tis,  'twill  be  a  bleak  day  for  us  all, 
darlin'." 

''Won't  Santa  come?" 

*'I  doubt  it,  my  lamb.  Ye  see,  when  the 
mother's  dead,  an'  the  father's — "  she  was  going 
to  say  "dying"  but  checked  herself  in  time,  and 
substituted  "sick"  instead.  "He  cannot  come 
very  well.  He  needs  money,  too,  like  the  rest 
of  us — and  we  have  no  money  to  give  him." 

"But  can't  we  get  some?"  asked  the  child, 
anxiously. 

"How?  Shwce  you  can't  get  blood  out  of  a 
turnip,  nor  money  where  there  isn't  any,  though 
I  did  think  some  of  writin'  to  your  father's  em- 
ployers an'  askin'  them  to  let  us  have  a  little 
ahead  on  his  salary."  She  was  talking  more  to 
herself  than  to  the  child.  "But  I  don't  know  if 
it  would  be  honest,  seeing  he  may  never — " 
She  stopped  again,  and  this  time  broke  down  ut- 
terly. "What  will  become  of  us  all? "  she  wailed. 
"There's  nothin'  left,  an'  they  don't  like  to  trust 
us  any  more  at  the  store;  need  is  on  us,  now, 
an'  worse  is  comin'!" 

Sheelah  tried  in  her  child's  way  to  comfort  the 
tired  old  woman.  "Don't  cry,  granny  dear," 
she  said.  *  *  Why ,  'twill  be  all  righ  t .  When  daddy 
gets  well,  it  will  be — jus'  the  same  as  ever." 
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"Yes,  whin  he  gets  well,"  answered  her  grand- 
mother with  a  deep  sigh.  *'I  think  maybe  if  his 
employers  knew,  they  might  help  us  a  little,  but 
I  hate  to  ask  them ! " 

The  little  girl  kissed  her  grandmother  good 
night,  and  went  upstairs  to  bed  very  thoughtful. 
She  peeped  into  her  father's  room  as  she  always 
did,  on  her  way,  but  he  was  too  ill  to  even  notice 
her.  The  child's  heart  contracted  with  fear,  as 
she  saw  him  with  new  eyes,  suddenly  opened  by 
granny's  breakdown  and  trouble.  Was  this  her 
strong  little  father,  her  very  merry  playfellow 
who  used  to  toss  her  up  and  catch  her  again,  as 
easily  as  if  she  were  a  rubber  ball,  this  worn  figure, 
and  face  haggard  from  pain  and  fever? 

She  stood  for  a  moment  looking  down  at  him, 
her  Uttle  tender  heart  aching  with  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility— beyond  its  years.  In  this  very  room 
she  had  comforted  him  once  before,  baby 
though  she  was,  while  a  star  looked  down. 
How  could  she  comfort  him  now? 

"I  must  think  of  a  way,"  she  said  to  herself, 
as  she  stole  up  to  her  own  room. 

How  cold  it  was !  Even  in  bed  how  long  it  took 
to  get  warm!  and  her  busy  little  brain  went  on 
wondering  how  she  could  help  until  she  fell  asleep. 

Suddenly  she  awoke  before  it  was  light,  with 
an  idea  glimmering  through  her  consciousness. 
What  had  granny  said  about  her  father's  employ- 
ers? Why,  that  she  thought  they  would  help, 
if  they  knew,  but  she  didn't  like  to  ask  them! 
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Instantly,  her  decision  was  taken.  She,  Sheelah, 
would  ask  them.  But  how?  how  reach  them? 
She  knew  she  would  not  be  allowed  to  go  if  granny 
should  discover  her  intention  in  time  to  prevent 
it.  Therefore  she  must  get  away  before  granny 
was  awake. 

She  slipped  out  of  bed,  and  began  to  dress 
hastily  and  softly,  making  her  plans  rapidly  as 
she  did  so.  She  would  go  to  the  station,  and  take 
the  train  to  New  York,  just  as  she  had  done  with 
her  father  when  she  went  to  visit  Grandmother 
Brent  two  years  ago.  She  would  arrive  in  the 
Grand  Central  Station  in  New  York,  and  then 
someone  would  tell  her  the  way  to  "the  office.*' 
It  was  all  quite  simple.  Oh,  she  would  need  a 
ticket,  she  remembered.  Well,  there  was  the 
bank  of  pennies.  Probably  there  were  enough  in 
it  to  buy  a  ticket  to  New  York.  She  had  the 
address  of  her  father's  firm;  it  was  printed  on  an 
advertising  calendar  that  hung  in  the  dining-room. 
This  she  took  with  her. 

It  was  growing  light  as  she  closed  the  house 
door  behind  her — it  was  nearly  seven  o'clock. 
In  a  few  minutes  granny  would  be  down  to  make 
the  kitchen  fire.  With  the  calendar,  the  little 
bank  of  pennies,  and  a  pilot  cracker  as  big  as  a 
tea-plate,  Sheelah  set  off  running  down  the  road 
to  the  station.  The  New  York  local  was  just 
starting  to  pull  out,  as  she  reached  it,  out  of  breath. 
Without  stopping  to  buy  a  ticket  she  stepped 
aboard,  and  timidly  took  a  seat  in  the  day  coach 
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beside  a  sleepy  man,  who  grudgingly  made  room 
for  her.  Rather  frightened  at  her  own  audacity 
in  starting  on  such  an  adventure  alone,  but,  with 
a  mind  steadfast  to  her  purpose,  little  Sheelah 
sat  bolt  upright,  and  waited  for  her  journey's  end. 


CHAPTER  IV 

What's  this?  Oh,  Biddy  Mulligan!  Banknotes!  and  have  ye 
found  a  crock  o'  gould  full  of  banknotes,  or  did  3^u  catch  a 
leprechaun  and  squeeze  this  out  of  him,  betttne  your  finger  and 
thumb? — ^From  Arrah-Na-Pogue,  Dion  Boucicault. 

A  VERY  tired,  cross,  and  dishevelled  dramatic 
company  were  scattered  in  various  more  or  less 
recumbent  positions  throughout  the  car.  They 
had  been  travelling  all  night,  from  the  time  the 
curtain  went  down  on  their  last  performance 
tmtil  this  morning.  They  had  been  brought  on  a 
local  train  which  didn't  carry  a  sleeping-car,  and 
they  had  to  open  in  New  York  that  very  night. 
It  was  no  wonder  they  were  out  of  sorts.  Sheelah 
heard  them  talking  one  to  another,  and  wondered 
what  in  the  world  it  was  all  about.  She  had  never 
been  inside  a  theatre  in  her  life,  and  the  only 
play  she  had  ever  seen  had  been  given  at  a  village 
sociable — a  church  bazaar — to  which  her  Grand- 
mother Brent  had  taken  her,  on  that  never-for- 
gotten visit,  before  the  twins  were  bom.  She 
had  been  absorbed  in  the  play  then,  and  the  play- 
ers seemed  to  her  a  very  superior  order  of  beings 
— ^like  fairies  or  angels,  but  it  did  not  occur  to  her 
to  associate  them  with  those  whom  she  saw  about 
her  now.    They  were  yawning,  and  stirring  tm- 
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easily,  and  seemed  dreadfully  tired.  When  the 
conductor  came  through  the  train,  they  each 
murmured  something  that  sounded  like  ''Com- 
pany" and  the  conductor  didn't  ask  them  for 
any  ticket.  Sheelah  wondered  if  he  would  con- 
sider her  "company,"  too,  and  treat  her  in  the 
same  polite  manner.  But  he  didn't  seem  to  notice 
her  the  first  time  he  passed  through,  and  she 
began  to  listen  to  the  actors  again,  not  knowing 
that  they  were  actors,  not  knowing  how  close  she 
stood  to  the  magic  mimic  world  which  had  so 
enthralled  her  at  the  church  bazaar  at  Grand- 
mother Brent's. 

"I  don't  see  how  we  can  open  in  New  York 
tonight  if  the  kid's  sick,"  one  of  them,  a  young 
man  with  ctu*ly  dark  hair  was  saying,  to  a  fat 
little  fair  man  sitting  with  him. 

"Oh,  the  governor's  a  hustler,  he'll  find  another 
kid,"  the  fat  man  answered  with  confidence. 
"He  doesn't  have  much  to  say,  you  know." 

"No,  but  it  is  rather  important,  what  he  does 
have,"  the  curly-haired  one  answered.  "I  have 
a  scene  with  him  you  know,  and  I  must  say  I 
dread  breaking  in  a  new  kid  in  a  metropolitan 
opening.  It  wouldn't  matter  on  the  road,  but  I 
hate  to  risk  my  reputation  in  New  York." 

"Bah!  what's  it  matter,  anjnvhere,  long  as 
you  get  your  money?"  asked  the  fat  man  com- 
fortably. 

It  does  matter  very  much  if  one  has  ambition." 
Well,  the  only  ambition  I  have  left  is  to  be 
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able  to  play  this  engagement  without  being 
nabbed  for  alimony,"  said  the  fat  man.  **IVe 
dodged  it  so  far,  by  changing  my  name,  but  that 
she-devil  will  get  on  to  me  yet ! " 

Two  women  sitting  across  the  aisle  heard  the 
words,  and  sniffed. 

**I  think,"  one  of  them  remarked  to  the  other 
in  a  loud  voice  meant  for  the  fat  man's  ears,  "that 
men  should  be  careful  what  they  say  before 
ladies.'' 

''Gentlemen  are,"  returned  the  other  acidly. 

"You're  getting  yourself  disliked,"  said  the 
curly-haired  young  man,  with  a  laugh. 

"It  don't  trouble  me  any,"  answered  the  fat 
man.  "Besides,  we'll  be  in  in  a  few  minutes. 
I  wish  we  didn't  have  this  confounded  rehearsal! 
I  s'pose  we'll  be  in  the  theatre  all  day." 

"If  they  don't  find  a  kid  whose  parents  don't 
object  to  child  labour,  we  won't  be  able  to  open 
tonight." 

"Say,  boy,"  said  the  fat  man  impressively. 
"You  take  it  from  me,  they'll  open  all  right,  to- 
night, too.  They'll  open  if  they  cut  out  every 
damn  line  the  kid  says,  an'  play  the  scene  with  a 
rag  doll.  This  is  Christmas  Eve,  an*  there's 
money  in  the  house ! " 

Here  a  little  man,  sitting  with  Sheelah,  who  had 
been  listening  to  all  the  conversation  with  an  eye 
half -open,  sat  up  suddenly,  and  said  with  energy: 

"By  George,  it  takes  you  old  stagers  to  teach 
us  our  business.     We'll  open  somehow.     I'd  been 
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wondering  how  in  thunder  we  were  going  to  do  it, 
an*  I'm  wonderin'  yet,  but  well  do  it,  if  we  play 
it  without  the  kid." 

' '  But  that  will  cut  out  my  best  scene,  will  spoil 
the  whole  play,"  said  the  curly-headed  actor 
crossly.  **  All  you  managers  think  of  is  money, 
Marcus,  and  you  won't  think  of  that  long,  if  your 
play  is  a  frost." 

"It  won't  be  a  frost,"  answered  Marcus  tersely. 
Cheer  up,  sonny!"  said  the  fat  man  genially. 
He  speaks  as  one  having  authority  and  not  as 
the  Scribes.  Maybe  the  ghost'll  walk  yet — time 
he  did — eh  Marcus?  He's  not  been  prowling 
round  much  lately." 

Mr.  Marcus  glowered  at  them.  '*You  ought 
to  be  grateful  to  me  for  saving  it  for  you,"  he  said, 
whereupon  they  all  laughed. 

Sheelah's  blood  pricked  her.  What  kind  of 
people  could  these  be  who  talked  so  familiarly  of 
ghosts  ? 

Just  then  the  train  stopped  at  125th  Street 
and  she  began  to  wonder  anxiously  just  what  she 
should  do  when  she  got  into  the  Grand  Central 
Station.  She  looked  at  the  calendar  and  read  the 
advertisement  again.  No.  —  John  Street.  It 
was  propably  quite  close  by,  she  thought ;  somebody 
would  tell  her,  and  she  would  walk  until  she  found 
it.  Still  she  felt  a  vague  fear.  Until  now  she 
had  been  upborne  by  her  simple  purpose  and  had 
committed  herself  to  it  without  considering  how 
she  could  accomplish  it.    That  was  her  impulsive 
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temperament,  poor  little  girl — to  see  a  thing,  to 
go  straight  for  it — and  find  out,  all  along  the 
way,  how  impossible  it  was  to  reach  without 
preparation. 

The  actors  were  beginning  to  put  on  wraps  and 
reach  for  handbags  and  umbrellas.  A  big  man 
smiled  at  Sheelah  kindly,  as  he  lifted  his  hand- 
bag from  the  floor.  She  smiled  back  trustfully, 
whereupon  he  opened  the  bag  and  showed  her 
what  was  inside,  la3dng  his  finger  on  his  lips  with 
a  warning  '*Sh!'*  as  he  did  so.  A  pair  of  bright 
puppy  eyes  looked  out  with  animation,  and  a 
stump  of  a  tail  tried  valiantly  to  wag  in  its  confined 
space. 

"Mustn't  let  the  conductor  know,"  whispered 
the  big  dark  man.  **  Jock's  stealing  a  ride.  He 
doesn't  like  the  baggage-car  this  cold  weather." 

''Oh,"  said  Sheelah,  adding  quickly,  "The 
conductor's  coming!"  and  the  man  shut  the  bag 
with  a  snap,  nodding  his  thanks  for  her  warning. 

Coming  down  the  aisle  in  front  of  the  conductor 
was  a  very  pretty  young  woman  in  a  long  fur  coat. 
Everybody  looked  at  her  as  she  passed,  and  she 
had  a  word  and  a  smile  for  each.  There  was 
something  about  her  that  made  people  notice  her. 
She  walked  like  a  queen — but  it  wasn't  that; 
and,  like  a  queen,  she  was  gracious,  and  seemed 
to  expect  and  command  admiration,  even  homage, 
but  it  was  none  of  these  things  that  attracted 
people's  attention — ^it  was  something  in  the  wo- 
man   herself — some    innate    quality.     She    saw 
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Sheelah,  sitting  by  chance  with  the  manager, 
and  stopped  in  front  of  her. 

"Oh,"  she  said,  *'you  are  lucky,  Mr.  Marcus, 
to  have  found  a  new  child  so  soon !  Such  a  quaint- 
looking  child,  too!    What's  yotu*  name,  dearie?" 

"She  don't  belong  to  us,"  answered  Mr.  Marcus, 
looking  keenly  at  Sheelah  for  the  first  time. 

"Doesn't  she?    Oh,  dear,  why  not?" 

"I  belong  to  my  father,"  said  Sheelah,  speaking 
with  that  "old"  air  of  dignity  and  responsibility 
that  looked  so  droll  on  her  child's  face.  "But 
he's  sick,  and  I  had  to  come  to  New  York  to — 
an  business,''  she  added  as  by  an  inspiration, 
hoping  they  would  not  question  her  further.  But 
the  manager  asked : 

"What  business?" 

Sheelah  looked  desperate.  She  didn't  under- 
stand this  questioning,  and  didn't  know  what  to 
reply.     But  she  was  a  truthful  little  girl. 

"I  have  to  borrow  money,"  she  said  gravely. 

"By  George,  that's  good  business,"  roared  the 
fat  man  in  front  who  had  been  listening.  *  *  You're 
all  right,  kid,  if  you  can  do  that !    Wish  I  could ! " 

They  all  smiled,  even  the  two  peevish  women 
across  the  aisle,  and  Sheelah  felt  suddenly  very 
lonely  and  alien  among  these  people  who  talked 
so  strangely  and  laughed  at  things  she  didn't 
understand.  Her  eyes  smarted  and  she  blinked 
rapidly  to  hide  the  coming  tears,  as  she  looked 
straight  before  her.  The  conductor  was  pausing 
by  her  seat. 
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"Let's  see,  did  I  get  your  ticket,  little  'un?'* 
he  asked,  and  then,  seeing  the  manager,  he  added, 
**I  haven't  got  yours  right,  either.  Your  ticket 
calls  for  fifteen  people  and  I  only  find  thirteen." 

** Thirteen,"  groaned  the  curly-headed  young 
man.     ''We'll  never  open  tonight!" 

''There  was  a  sick  child  we  sent  ahead,"  an- 
swered the  manager  to  the  conductor  and  was 
about  to  continue  "with  her  nurse"  when  the 
pretty  young  woman  stopped  him  with  a  gesture. 
She  put  a  kind  arm  around  Sheelah's  shoulders. 

"Haven't  you  any  mother,  child?" 

"I  did  have,"  she  answered  with  difficulty 
because  of  the  pressing  tears, — "but  she — she — " 
and  suddenly  her  throat  hurt  her,  and  she  could 
not  speak  another  word.  The  kind  young  woman 
turned  impulsively  to  the  manager. 

* '  The  very  words  of  the  part ! ' '  she  said.  ' '  Isn't 
it  queer? — and  how  beautifully  she  said  them. 
She'll  do!" 

And  the  manager  and  the  young  woman  looked 
at  each  other  for  a  second,  and  a  barely  perceptible 
nod  of  the  eyelashes  passed  between  them,  before 
the  former  continued  to  the  conductor. 

"And  this  is  your  fifteenth  passenger." 

"Ah,  that  finishes  the  ticket,"  said  the  con- 
ductor, passing  on. 

"Leave  her  to  me,"  said  the  young  woman. 
Then  she  turned  to  Sheelah  and  said,  smiling  : 

"My  name  is  Miss  Allen,  dear — ^Anna  Allen. 
What  is  yours?" 
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''Sheelah  Brent/* 

"What  a  pretty,  odd  name!  Irish,  isn't  it? 
Well  you're  a  brave  little  person  to  be  travelling 
alone.  ...  So  you  are  going  to  New  York  to 
borrow  money?  That's  nice.  Perhaps  I  can 
help  you.  Had  you  any  particular  place  in  mind 
to  borrow  it  from?  Perhaps  you  were  going  right 
to  the  bank?" 

"Oh  no — I've  got  the  bank  with  me,"  said 
Sheelah  innocently,  shaking  her  box  of  pennies. 

"This  is  certainly  a  mascot  for  us!"  said  Mr. 
Marcus,  with  a  grin. 

"But,"  Sheelah  went  on,  "I  was  going  to  my 
father's  employers — see,  here  is  the  address," 
she  showed  the  calendar  eagerly.  "Perhaps  you 
will  tell  me  hpw  to  find  the  place.     Is  it  near  by  ? " 

Miss  Allen  read  the  address  of  the  fixm  and 
thought  a  moment.    Then  she  said : 

' '  I  am  afraid  it  is  quite  a  long  way,  dear.  But 
if  you  will  trust  yourself  to  me,  for  today  and 
tonight,  I  think  I  can  help  you  get  the  money 
without  borrowing  it.  How  would  you  like  to 
earn  it?" 

"Oh!"  said  Sheelah,  slowly,  as  the  idea  dawned 
on  her.     '  *  But  how  could  I  ? " 

"I'll  show  you,"  answered  Miss  Allen,  as  the 
train  stopped  at  42d  Street.  "Come  with  me!" 
She  turned  to  Mr.  Marcus.  "I'll  take  her  to  my 
hotel,  and  get  her  used  to  the  idea,"  she  said 
quickly,  "and  we'll  be  at  the  theatre  for  rehearsal 
at  eleven." 
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<< 


Right,"  he  said. 


And  that  was  the  beginning.  But  no  one 
could  have  foreseen  the  end. 

It  was  a  wonderful  day  for  Sheelah,  and  her 
favourite  story  all  the  rest  of  her  life.  Miss 
Allen  took  her  to  the  hotel  where  she  Uved,  and 
they  had  breakfast  together,  while  she  explained 
her  plan  to  the  little  girl  for  earning  the  money. 
She  asked  Sheelah  if  she  had  ever  ''played" 
that  she  was  a  boy — ^but  Sheelah  said  no,  that 
twin  boys  were  enough  in  one  family,  and  she 
thought  it  much  nicer  to  be  a  girl.  Then  Miss 
Allen  asked  if  she  had  ever  seen  a  play — a  theatre 
— ^where  people  acted  parts — ^and  Sheelah  told 
her  all  about  the  church  bazaar  at  Grandmother 
Brent's,  and  how  there  was  a  wonderful  Cinder- 
ella play  in  the  evening,  to  which  she  had  been 
allowed  to  sit  up.  This  gave  Miss  Allen  her 
chance  when  she  saw  that  the  child's  mind  was 
capable  of  conceiving  pictures  and  mentally 
grasping  ideas.  She  told  Sheelah  the  story  of 
her  own  play,  that  was  to  be  produced  that  very 
evening,  at  a  theatre  in  New  York,  if  they  could 
find  a  child  to  play  the  little  boy's  part  in  it. 
She  said  the  part  was  not  hard  or  long — very 
little  in  the  first  act,  but  with  a  scene  in  the  third 
act  that  was  quite  important,  where  the  little 
boy — whose  name  was  Hector — ^was  trjang  to 
find  his  mother,  ''which  I  play,  dear,"  she  added. 
"The  mother  has  been  enticed  away  by  a  wicked 
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man  who  keeps  her  locked  up  in  his  house,  so 
that  she  can't  go  to  her  little  boy  or  his  father, 
which  makes  her  very  sad,  for  it  is  Christmas 
Eve  (just  as  it  really  is,  tonight  dear)  and  she 
knows  they  will  miss  her.  So  then  the  little  boy 
who  is  a  hero  (I  told  you  his  name  was  Hector, 
didn't  I?)  starts  out  to  find  his  mother,  and  he 
meets  an  old  servant  who  asks  him  what  he  is 
crying  for — and  he  tells  her  he  wants  his  mother, 
and  she  says:  'Haven't  you  got  a  mother?'  and 
he  answers  'I  did  have  but  she — she  went  away 
and  I  have  to  try  and  find  her  so  papa  won't  be 
so  sad  on  Christmas  day.*  And  then  the  old 
servant  says:  *My  master  has  a  l^ady  who  is 
always  crying  for  her  little  boy — perhaps  you'd 
console  her.  I'll  take  you  to  her  if  you'll  promise 
to  be  very  quiet,  for  my  master  would  be  very 
angry  if  he  knew. '  So  then  she  takes  Uttle  Hector 
to  the  lady — and  it  turns  out  to  be  his  own  mother, 
and  they  fall  into  each  other's  arms  and  cry,  they 
are  so  glad — and  then  the  curtain  comes  down 
and  that  is  the  end  of  the  third  act." 

Sheelah  had  forgotten  all  about  the  joys  of 
toast  and  marmalade,  and  was  leaning  forward, 
absorbed  and  interested,  as  Miss  Allen  talked. 
Her  scarlet  hood  and  cloak  had  been  thrown  back, 
and  her  dark  hair  hung  in  loose,  disorderly  waves 
about  her  eager  little  face.  Miss  Allen,  who 
could  read  faces  like  print,  as  all  of  her  kind  can, 
was  not  surprised  to  see  the  sensitive  twitch  of 
the  features  that  showed  the  child  had  been 
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touched  by  the  foolish  story.  **She  has  tempera- 
ment, imagination,  feeling — poor  child!"  she 
thought  with  a  sigh,  but  aloud  she  only  said, 
smiling:  ''Well,  how  would  you  like  to  play  you 
were  little  Hector?*' 

**But  what  happened  then?"  quavered  Sheelah, 
still  absorbed  in  the  issue. 

**0h,  you  want  more  story?  Well,  then  they 
fly  together,  and  in  the  fourth  act  just  as  poor 
papa  is  sitting  alone  at  the  Christmas  dinner 
with  his  head  in  his  hands,  very  sad,  thinking 

he  has  lost  both  his  wife  and  his  little  boy,  they 

« 

enter  softly.  He  doesn't  see  them,  and  Hector 
leads  his  mother  slowly  forward.  She  is  half 
afraid  to  come,  because — well,  you  wouldn't  un- 
derstand— but  her  hair  has  turned  white  with 
sorrow,  and  there  is  snow  falling,  and  choir  boys 
singing  outside,  and  the  two,  the  mother  and  the 
little  boy,  walk  in  a  beautiful  path  of  light  right 
up  to  the  father's  chair,  and  Hector  says  softly: 
*IVe  brought  her  home,  papa!*  and  papa  gives 
a  great  cry  and  clasps  her  in  his  arms  and  they 
are  all  very  happy  and  the  old  servant  says: 
*The  little  child — the  little  child  has  led  ye  to- 
gether agen!' — and  that's  all." 

Sheelah's  eyes  were  shining.  **0h,  that's  a 
fine  story!"  she  cried  enthusiastically,  **and  I 
shouldn't  mind  playing  I  was  a  beautiful  boy  like 
that;  I  thought  I  should  have  to  behave  like  a 
real  boy  and  cry,  and  kick,  and  scream." 

**  Nothing  as  real  as  that  ever  happens  in  a 
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melodrama ! '  *  answered  Miss  Allen  dryly.  *  *  Well, 
if  you've  finished,  come  upstairs  with  me  and  111 
teach  you  your  lines.  Then  well  go  to  rehearsal 
and  they'll  show  you  the  rest.  Pity  your  hair 
isn't  fair — you  would  be  angelic  then." 

''It's  too  bad,"  answered  Sheelah,  **but  it 
always  was  black.  Granny  says — ' '  She  stopped 
her  conscience  pricking  her.  "I'd  forgotten  all 
about  the  money,"  she  said  anxiously,  **and 
granny  will  be  so  worried." 

Then  followed  the  story  of  the  need  for  money, 
how  she  had  run  away  before  granny  was  awake 
and  granny  was  probably  hunting  for  her  now, 
and  ''worried  to  death."  Miss  Allen  was  very 
good-natured  through  it  all. 

"Well,  now,  see  here,"  she  said  at  the  end. 
"We  haven't  much  time,  and  a  lot  to  do  before 
tonight.  Our  welfare  as  well  as  yours  hangs  on 
your  getting  that  part  learned.  I'll  telegraph 
your  grandmother  that  you  are  safe,  and  with 
me,  and  that  I'll  bring  you  home  tomorrow, 
but  she  must  give  her  permission  to  let  you 
go  on  till  the  end  of  the  season.  You  will  earn 
twenty-five  dollars  a  week,  just  as  the  other  child 
did." 

"Twenty-five  dollars!"  gasped  Sheelah.  It 
seemed  a  vast  sum. 

"Yes,"  answered  Miss  Allen.  "And  you  shall 
send  her  a  telegram  yourself." 

This  was  Sheelah's  telegram,  treasured  and  kept 
how  many  years ! 
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"Dear  Granny, 

'*I  am  going  to  be  a  little  boy  tonight,  but 
will  come  back  your  little  girl  tomorrow. 


(( 


Sheelah.'* 


Miss  Allen's  read: 

"Child  safe  with  me,  will  bring  her  home  to- 
morrow," adding  her  name  and  address. 

It  was  an  easy  matter  to  teach  Sheelah,  when 
she  had  grasped  the  story;  her  fresh  mind  seized 
on  the  words  of  the  part  quickly  and  naturally. 
Miss  Allen  had  counted  on  this.  Indeed,  had  it 
been  otherwise,  had  she  been  a  child  of  slower 
mentality,  it  would  have  gone  ill  with  the  fortunes 
of  the  "Her  Hero"  company  that  night.  As  it 
was,  Mr.  Marcus  and  the  other  members  of  the 
company  were  quite  amazed  at  what  had  been 
done  before  they  assembled  at  eleven  for  rehearsal 
at  the  theatre.  Sheelah  was  rather  shy,  and 
clung  fast  to  the  kind  hand  of  her  friend,  when 
she  saw  the  great  dark  house  the  other  side  of  the 
curtain. 

"Think  you  can  speak  up  loud  enough  to  be 
heard  all  over  that?"  asked  Mr.  Marcus  with  a 
grin,  and  a  wave  of  the  hand  toward  the  vacant 
auditorium. 

"Now  let  her  alone,  of  course  she  can,"  Miss 
Allen  answered  for  her;  and  the  man  who  owned 
the  puppy  added  reassuringly: 

"It  is  only  a  play,  you  know,  just  play.'' 
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''I  wiU,"  said  Sheelah,  "out  loudr  And 
everyone  smiled,  which  somehow  pleased  her. 

The  carpenters  and  scene  shifters  were  busy 
lashing  scenery  into  place,  and  in  a  very  short 
while  a  lot  of  stacked-up  frames  had  become  a 
paper  house.  Sheelah  watched  it  grow  with 
interest,  it  seemed  to  her  the  finest  house  of 
blocks  she  had  ever  seen,  and  she  said  something 
like  it  to  the  man  with  the  dog.  He  laughed  and 
said: 

**  That's  just  what  it  is,  a  house  of  blocks,  a 
great  big  doll's  house.  Miss  Allen's  the  mother 
doll,  and  I'm  the  father,  and  you  are  the  little 
boy  doll.  And  there's  our  fireplace,  see?  The 
men  are  moving  it  in  now." 

**Move  a  fireplace?"  asked  Sheelah,  amazed. 

**Sure.    You  can  do  anything  in  stage  land." 

"What  a  nice  place  it  must  be!"  she  said,  slip- 
ping her  little  hand  confidently  into  his. 

The  man  looked  down  at  it  thoughtfully.  "It 
isn't  bad,  sometimes,"  he  said.  "But  Jock 
doesn't  care  for  it  much — ^but  then  he's  only  a 
dog." 

"Jock!  does  he  play,  too?" 

"Oh,  yes,  he's  one  of  the  best  actors  in  the  com- 
pany," answered  her  friend,  with  a  twinkle. 
"Jock,  here,  come  and  make  friends  with  your 
new  Hector-boy.  Jock  is  supposed  to  mourn 
for  you  bitterly  while  you  are  away  hunting  for 
your  mother,  and  when  you  bring  her  home  he 
falls  all  over  himself  welcoming  you  back.     Oh, 
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he  gets  a  scene  call  of  his  own,  does  Jock !  and  his 
name  printed  on  the  program,  too." 
What's  yotir  name?*'  asked  Sheelah. 
Donald  Bricksham.     What's  yotirs  ? " 
Sheelah  Brent." 

Sheelah!  why,  you're  Irish!    Don't  you  dare 
to  tell  me  you  are  not  a  good  little  actress!" 

"Sometimes  I'm  very  bad,"  said  Sheelah 
solemnly. 

"No!  not  really?  Well,  we'll  make  you  a  good 
one.     But  are  you  really  Irish?" 

She  had  begun  to  feel  quite  at  home  with  this 
nice  man  who  answered  her  questions  so  simply 
— just  as  if  he  were  another  child,  or  she  another 
grown-up  person,  so  a  bit  of  her  native  merriment 
laughed  in  her  eyes,  as  she  imitated  granny's 
speech  so  familiar  to  her  ears.  *  *  Shure,  my  granny 
IS  Irish,  but  my  father  and  I  were  born  heere." 

Donald  Bricksham  threw  back  his  head  and 
laughed  heartily.  The  child's  expression  was  so 
droll  and  mischievous. 

"We  are  in  great  luck  to  find  this  child,"  he 
told  Marcus  a  moment  later.  "She's  a  Uttle 
mimic  already." 

The  scene  was  set,  the  tired  actors,  stmimoned 
for  a  special  rehearsal  on  account  of  the  child, 
were  assembled,  the  great  curtain  was  rung  up 
and  the  play  began.  Very  patiently  and  kindly 
Sheelah  was  shown  her  exits  and  her  entrances, 
was  taught  the  words  of  her  short  part.  They 
did  not  have  to  teach  her  how  to  say  them.     She 
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knew  better  than  they  by  a  sure  instinct.  Over 
and  over  and  over  she  went  through  scenes,  until 
it  seemed  impossible  to  any  one  that  she  could 
ever  forget  them.  The  romp  in  the  first  act  with 
the  dog  was  very  pretty,  she  quite  enjoyed  it; 
she  didn't  have  to  appear  in  the  second  act,  so 
had  a  chance  to  watch  the  others,  which  she  did, 
absorbed  and  enthralled,  from  the  wings.  Then 
the  third  act  was  explained  to  her.  The  street 
scene  set  **in  one"  where  she  met  the  old  servant 
was  changed  rapidly  to  the  room  where  the 
mother  was  concealed.  After  a  stormy  scene 
between  the  mother  and  the  villain,  wherein  the 
mother  begged  for  release,  and  is  refused,  the 
mother  gave  way  to  despair,  and  at  this  point 
little  Hector  was  supposed  to  come  up  the  fire- 
escape  with  the  servant.  They  rehearsed  it  all 
for  Sheelah,  showed  her  just  where  and  how  to 
burst  in  and  thrill  the  house  (and  the  delighted 
parent)  with  her  cry  of  **  Mother — mother,  it's 
me — ^your  little  Hector — don't  you  know  me?" 

She  did  it  several  times,  her  excitement  and 
interest  carrying  her  thin  childish  voice  to  the 
limit  of  the  auditorium.  Mr.  Marcus  went  to 
the  farthest  corner  of  the  gallery  to  see  if  he  could 
hear.  That  was  what  he  thought  the  one  neces- 
sary qualification  for  an  actor,  that  he  should  be 
heard  And  in  those  days  they  nearly  all  were 
heard. 

''Louder,  louder,  sonny,"  he  called  down,  and 
Sheelah  tried  it  again  and  again  until  at  last  he 
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was  satisfied,  and  mother  and  child  were  allowed 
to  **fly"  down  the  fire-escape — amid  the  cheers 
(it  was  hoped)  of  an  admiring  audience. 

Ah,  how  seriously  they  took  things  in  those 
good  old  days  of  **melo  drayma!" 

When  the  rehearsal  was  over  Miss  Allen  took 
the  child  back  with  her  to  the  hotel,  and  com- 
manded her  to  go  to  sleep,  saying : 

"You  will  need  a  good  long  nap  if  you  are  to 
keep  awake  all  this  evening.'* 

Sheelah  was  nothing  loath.  The  unusual  ex- 
citement had  quite  tired  her,  and  soon  both  of 
them  were  as  sound  asleep  as  if  it  were  the  middle 
of  the  night,  instead  of  the  afternoon.  When 
they  awoke  there  was  only  time  for  a  hasty  toilet, 
and  a  light  meal  before  hurrying  back  to  the 
theatre  again — a  very  different  place  now,  to 
what  it  had  been  in  the  morning.  Musicians  were 
tuning  their  instruments,  stage  hands  and  prop- 
erty men  were  rushing  about  on  final  errands, 
nervous  actors  were  pacing  up  and  down,  voices 
were  being  tried,  all  was  bustle  and  confusion, 
excitement  and  expectancy.  The  stage-manager 
took  charge  of  Sheelah,  as  soon  as  they  came  in. 
He  led  her  upstairs  to  a  little  room  where  a  pleas- 
ant-faced woman,  wearing  a  white  apron,  was 
waiting. 

**This  is  Mrs.  Brown  who  will  help  you  dress," 
he  said,  *  *  and  this  is  your  room.  Stay  in  it  when 
you  aren't  on  the  stage.  Brown,  you  look  after 
her,   won't  you?    She's  new  and  strange.     See 
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that  she  gets  to  every  entrance  in  time.  Look 
sharp  now,  child.  What's  your  queer  name? 
What?  *Sheelah* — how  do  you  spell  it? — oh, 
well,  never  mind.  Come  down  as  soon  as  you 
are  ready,  and  let  me  see  you." 

When  she  stood  before  him  in  her  boy's  suit 
of  black  velveteen  with  wide  lace  collar,  and  wide 
red  sash,  it  was  a  transformed  and  excited  little 
person.  Her  hair  hung  in  loose  curls  over  her 
shoulders,  her  eyes,  indefinite  in  colour,  were 
lustrous  with  excitement,  and  her  cheeks  burned 
and  glowed  even  under  the  rouge.  The  busy 
stage-manager,  watch  in  hand,  nodded  approv- 
ingly. 

•'You'll  do,"  he  said.     *'Know  your  lines?" 

''Yes,  sir." 

"Are  you  frightened?" 

"Oh,  no,  sir.     I  think  it's  just  lovely." 

'  *  What  ?  Well,  you're  the  only  actor  that  does, ' * 
he  answered  grimly. 

The  overture  began,  and  Sheelah  took  her  place 
on  the  stage.  The  dog  bounded  after  her,  and 
they  were  in  the  middle  of  a  romp  when  the  great 
curtain  went  up.  Very  pretty  and  natural  it 
was  and  the  audience  applauded.  The  sound 
drew  Sheelah's  eyes  to  the  "front"  and  it  seemed 
to  her  that  she  was  surrounded  by  a  sea  of  faces, 
and  that  the  stage  was  a  little  island  of  safety. 
Only  for  a  second,  while  her  heart  beat  hard, 
then  she  returned  to  her  game  of  make  believe 
and  the  scene  passed  off  without  hitch  or  trouble. 
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When  she  came  oflF,  Mr.  Bricksham  was  wait- 
ing in  the  wings.  **A  very  good  beginning, 
little  man,"  he  said  with  a  kindly  pat  on  the 
head. 

She  looked  up  swiftly. 

"That's  what  my  father  calls  me.    Oh " 

Remembrance  smote  her.  She  had  forgotten 
all  about  her  father,  her  errand,  the  need  at  home. 
Excitement  and  interest  had  absorbed  her  all 
day  long.  It  was  such  a  splendid  game — "make 
believe"  on  a  great  big  scale;  but  now,  her  lip 
quivered  and  with  a  rush,  the  tears  came.  Donald 
Bricksham  looked  at  her  in  amazement. 

"What's  the  matter  with  you?'*  he  said  sternly. 

And  in  breathless  little  gasps,  she  sobbed: 
^'It's  Christmas  Eve — ^an'  I  haven't  borrowed  the 
money  an'  the  twins  won't  see  Santa  come  down 
the  chimney,  an'  father's  so  sick,  an'  granny — 
oh,  oh,  oh ! " 

It  was  perfectly  imintelligible  jargon  to  the 
young  leading  man,  also  his  cue  was  not  far  off. 
But  he  had  a  kind  heart.  Without  more  ado 
he  picked  Sheelah  up  in  his  arms,  and  carried  her 
to  his  dressing-room. 

"Don't  dare  to  move  'til  I  come  back,"  he  said. 
"We'll  have  this  out  in  the  next  act.  Jock" — 
to  the  dog — * '  take  care  of  her ! ' '  Then  he  dashed 
away  just  in  time  to  take  up  his  cue. 

When  he  came  back,  Sheelah  was  still  sitting 
on  the  floor,  sobbing  quietly,  and  the  little  dog 
was  trying  ineffectually  to  lick  up  the  fast-flowing 
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tears.  Donald  Bricksham  picked  them  both  up 
in  his  arms,  and  sat  down. 

**Now  then/'  he  said,  ** act's  over  and  we  are 
neither  of  us  in  the  next.  There's  time.  Tell 
me  all  about  it." 

Followed  the  story,  from  the  child's  over- 
wrought heart.  The  young  man  found  himself 
oddly  moved  as  it  was  simply  and  vividly  told. 
He  pictured  ** granny"  full  of  aching  anxiety, 
he  could  see  the  clamorous  twins,  disappointed  of 
their  Christmas,  he  imagined  the  father  sick,  dis- 
couraged, possibly  doomed.  And  he  saw  that 
the  face  of  the  child  as  she  talked  was  full  of  the 
pathetic  responsibility  of  the  young  for  the  old. 
He  made  a  few  mental  calculations  before  he 
decided  just  what  he  could  do — something  gone 
without,  something  given  up — yes,  he  could  do  it. 
There  was  just  time,  and  Christmas  was  for  child- 
ren, anyway.    Aloud  he  said. 

''Look  here,  old  child,  I  think  you  are  a  dead- 
game  sport,  taking  everybody's  burdens  on  your 
young  shoulders  this  way.  Now  look  here,  do 
me  one  favour.  Don't  worry.  This  is  Christmas 
Eve  and  for  once  things  have  got  to  go  right. 
They  will,  my  word  for  it.  Now  then.  Run  away, 
play  your  part,  and  don't  think  any  more  about 
home.  Santa  will  get  there.  He  may  be  a  little 
late,  but  he'll  get  there.  I  know  him  well,  he's 
an  old  pal  of  mine  and  I'll  send  him  word.  And 
then  you  and  I  will  go  out  tomorrow  and  'surprise ' 
Graimy  and  the  twins.    Oh,  you  feel  better,  do  you  ? 
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That's  right.  Now  run  along  and  tell  Brown  to 
fix  up  your  face — youVe  cried  rivers  through  the 
rouge!" 

He  had  made  her  laugh,  by  the  comical  way  he 
spoke.  As  soon  as  she  had  gone  he  looked  at  his 
watch. 

"Half -past  nine  o'clock — ^just  time  before  the 
shops  shut,"  he  thought. 

Then  he  called  a  stage  hand. 

* '  I  want  you  to  go  out  for  me  and  buy  a  drtun 
and  a  trimipet  and  a  rocking-horse  and  a  rag  doll, 
and — ^got  any  kids  of  your  own?" 

''Tenof  them,  sor." 

'*Good  lord — well,  what  else  do  they  Hke — little 
children  I  mean?  Oh,  candy,  I  suppose,  and 
such  things.  Here,  spend  this  for  me,"  he  handed 
the  man  ten  dollars,  *'and  get  the  things  I  told 
you,  and  bring  them  back  with  you.  Take  a 
cab  if  you  like,  but  be  sure  to  bring  them  with 
you.  And  111  see  you  get  a  big  turkey  for  your 
own  kids  tomorrow.  Will  that  do  ?  Look  sharp, 
now,  youVe  only  got  a  half -hour  before  the  shops 
close." 

The  man  hurried  away  with  a  few  quick 
thanks,  and  Donald  Bricksham  turned  to  the 
mirror. 

**Gad,  I  feel  like  a  family  man  myself,"  he  said, 
adjusting  his  tie  with  an  air  of  importance  and 
satisfaction. 

The  third  act  was  just  going  up.  From  his 
dressing-room  he  could  hear  the  clear  tones  of 
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the  child,  in  the  scene  with  the  servant.  Some 
quality  in  them  caught  his  ear,  and  made  him 
pause  and  listen.  There  was  a  pathetic,  un- 
childlike  vibration  in  them,  hard  to  describe,  but 
intensely  individual  and  winning.  In  much  the 
same  way  that  Miss  Allen  had  read  Sheelah's 
sensitive  face,  this  man  translated  her  voice, 
perceived  its  range,  its  hint  of  undeveloped 
subtlety  and  power. 

''Queer  little  kid,'*  he  thought,  ** wonder  how 
shell  end  up?" 

He  was  still  thinking  about  her  when  the  *  *  dark 
change'*  occurred,  and  the  street  scene  gave  place 
to  the  walls  of  the  erring  mother's  apartment. 
There  followed  the  scene  where  the  repentant 
heroine  begged  to  be  released,  and  the  villain 
refused.  Bricksham  listened  to  their  *'rot"  with 
a  contempt  which  would  have  grieved  the  author 
if  he  could  have  seen  it,  and  would  have  as  surely 
angered  the  curly-headed  actor  who  took  such 
joy  in  plajdng  the  villain.  And  while  he  listened, 
with  a  stick  of  black  cosmetic  in  his  hand,  putting 
the  finishing  touch  on  his  make-up,  he  heard 
Miss  Allen's  long  despairing  sob,  which  was 
Sheelah's  cue  to  enter  from  the  fire-escape.  He 
found  himself  anticipating  her  eager  cry  as  she 
burst  in  on  her  long-lost  mother — the  one  real 
thing  in  the  play. 

But  nothing  happened.  The  child  did  not  take 
up  her  cue.  Miss  Allen  sobbed  again — and  still 
no  answer.     The  stage  was  waiting. 
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** Something's  gone  wrong,"  thought  Bricksham 
and  with  the  black  grease  paint  still  in  his  hand 
dashed  around  to  the  other  side. 

There  he  found  Sheelah  with  little  hands  that 
shook,  trying  frantically  to  open  the  door  from 
the  supposed  fire-escape. 

"It  won't  open,"  she  whispered  nervously. 
"It's  locked  on  the  stage  side.    I  can't  get  on." 

"You  must''  said  Bricksham  tensely. 

Miss  Allen  was  filling  up  the  wait  as  well  as 
she  could  with  a  broken  monologue  and  sobbing. 
The  stage-manager  was  softly  cursing  the  tmfor- 
tunate  man  who  had  locked  the  door  on  the  wtong 
side,  when  the  scene  was  set.  Dressing-room 
doors  were  opening  and  horrified  whispers  from 
various  members  of  the  company  said  that  the 
best  scene  in  the  play  was  ruined. 

"You'll  have  to  go  on  from  the  side,"  groaned 
the  stage-manager.  "It  will  give  the  whole  act 
away  but " 

"No!"  said  Sheelah  suddenly.  "The  chimney 
— ^like  Santa — play  I  climbed  down!" 

The  words  were  not  out  of  her  mouth  before 
Bricksham  was  daubing  her  face  and  hands  with 
his  black  cosmetic. 

"Say  it's  soot!"  he  whispered.  "Good  luck, 
little  man ! "  and,  lifting  her  up,  he  let  her  fall  right 
into  the  middle  of  the  fireplace  on  the  stage. 

And  then!  Before  she  could  speak,  while  she 
just  stood  with  her  arms  outstretched  toward 
Miss  Allen,  the  house  applauded  the  sensational 
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entrance.  They  cheered  and  clapped  so  that  her 
line,  ** Mother,  don't  you  know  me,"  was  lost 
in  the  din.  And  Miss  Allen  played  up  to  the 
situation  for  all  it  was  worth.  Laughing  and 
crying,  she  alternately  rocked  Sheelah  in  her  arms 
and  held  her  away  to  look  at.  But  each  time  she 
did  that,  her  face  became  convulsed  with  laughter, 
and  she  had  to  hide  it  on  the  child's  shoulder 
until  she  recovered. 

**0h,"  she  gasped  once,  under  cover  of  the 
applause,  "where  did  you  get  that  black  on  your 
face,  child?" 

The  house  grew  suddenly  quiet. 

**It's  soot,"  said  Sheelah  seriously,  **oflE  the 
chimney — I  thought  if  Santa  could  get  down  I 
could!" 

This  being  her  first  attempt  at  dramatizing, 
words  failed  her,  but  Miss  Allen,  like  the  good 
experienced  actress  she  was,  went  on  with  the 
original  scene,  and  when  a  moment  later  the  two 
disappeared  down  **the  fire-escape,"  Sheelah 
herself  unbolting  the  door,  the  applause  broke 
out  spontaneously  again,  and  curtain-call  fol- 
lowed cturtain-call  in  quick  succession.  The  vil- 
lain was  duly  hissed,  Miss  Allen  duly  cheered, 
and  finally  Sheelah  was  allowed  one  all  to  herself. 
She  tiptoed  on  a  few  steps,  her  big  eyes  shining 
with  excitement,  but  when  the  audience  began 
to  whistle  and  stamp,  she  became  frightened  and 
ran  off,  pell-mell.  This  elicited  another  recall, 
and  Miss  Allen  led  her  on,  reassuringly,  and  that 
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time  she  waved  her  hand  spontaneously  before 
she  withdrew. 

Mr.  Marcus  was  standing  at  the  side,  rubbing 
his  hands  together,  jubilantly. 

"We  got  a  sure  hit,"  he  remarked. 

"Hope  so,"  Miss  Allen  returned.  "Who 
thought  of  sending  the  child  down  the  chimney?" 

"She  thought  of  it  all  by  herself,"  answered 
Bricksham.     '  *  Wasn't  it  resourceful  ? " 

"I  nearly  choked  to  death  with  laughter," 
gasped  Miss  Allen,  going  oflE  into  another  peal. 
"Anything  funnier  than  that  child  standing  in 
the  middle  of  the  stage  with  her  face  daubed  up 
like  that,  when  I  was  expecting  an  immaculate 
little  son  to  rush  the  fire-escape — by  the  way, 
why  didn't  she  come  on  that  way?" 

"Why  didn't  you  unbolt  the  door?  It  was 
locked  on  the  stage  side,"  said  Sheelah. 

"Never  realized  it,"  answered  Miss  Allen. 

"Good  gracious!  Why,  Sheelah,  you  are  a 
positive  genius  to  have  thought  of  such  a  way 
out  of  a  difficulty." 

They  all  seemed  to  think  so,  and  it  was  a  wonder 
the  child's  head  was  not  completely  turned  by 
the  lavish  praise  of  her  fellow  actors.  She  had 
saved  the  play  and  their  season's  engagement 
and  so  it  was  no  wonder  they  were  grateful. 

When  the  final  curtain  had  fallen  on  the  re- 
united family  of  father,  mother,  and  son.  Brick- 
sham  turned  to  Sheelah  with  a  hearty  slap  on 
the  back  as  if  she  had  been  a  real  boy. 
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"Pretty  good  beginning,  old  child,"  he  said, 
**run  along  upstairs  to  Brown,  and  when  you  are 
ready  to  go,  we'll  take  you  back  to  the  hotel." 

To  Miss  Allen,  he  said :  * '  For  the  love  of  heaven, 
come  and  look  at  my  dressing-room." 

She  went  wonderingly  and  paused  at  the  door 
in  astonishment.  There  were  two  little  horses 
rocking  wildly,  as  Jock  bounded  from  one  to  the 
other,  barking  at  each.  There  were  trumpet  and 
drum,  and  a  music-box  that  played  by  just  turn- 
ing a  handle  around  and  around,  there  was  a 
flaxen-haired  doll,  and  a  train  of  cars;  and  Miss 
Allen's  voice  trembled  a  little  as  she  said : 
Oh,  Don!  What  a  dear  you  are!" 
Faith!  I  feel  like  the  father  of  a  regiment," 
he  answered  gaily.     "Hello!  what's  this?" 

They  turned  to  see  a  figure  in  Santa  Claus 
clothes,  approaching,  led  by  the  stage  hand  who 
had  done  Bricksham's  shopping  for  him. 

"I  brought  him  in,  sir,  he's  a  pal  o'  mine — ^in 
the  Salvation  Army — I  thought  the  kid  would 
like  to  see  him,  if  she's  never  met  one." 

Bricksham  laughed  heartily.  "Great  idea," 
he  said.  "Glad  to  meet  you,  sir,"  as  he  shook 
Santa's  hand,  and,  going  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs, 
he  called  "Sheelah!" 

She  came  down  wonderingly,  still  in  her  stage 
clothes.  Bricksham  led  her  by  the  hand  straight 
up  to  the  Salvation  Army  man. 

"Miss  Sheelah  Brent,"  he  said  with  great  im- 
pressiveness  of  manner.     "Allow  me  to  present 
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you  to  his  Saint-hood  Santa  Claus!  I  told  you 
he'd  get  here,  and  here  he  is!" 

It  was  quite  a  pretty  moment.  The  stage 
hands,  busy  stacking  scenery  for  the  night,  paused 
to  grin,  actors,  from  dressing-rooms  all  along  the 
line,  peered  out  friendlily,  the  stately  leading 
lady  stood  smiling  kindly,  as  the  child  put  her 
hand  in  Santa's  and  lifted  a  face  glowing  with 
gratitude  and  delight. 

Bricksham  threw  open  the  door  of  the  dressing- 
room,  saying  gaily:  "Santa  has  left  his  card,  you 
see — ^he  was  just  waiting  to  wish  you  'Merry 
Christmas.  * " 

"Oh — thank  you,"  was  all  the  child  could  gasp 
out  of  her  excited  little  heart — and  Santa  bowed,  as 
he  shook  her  hand.  ' '  Hope  you'll  enjoy  it  Missy, ' ' 
he  said.     "But  don't  thank  me — thank " 

Bricksham  looked  at  him  imploringly,  dreading 
lest  he  should  undeceive  the  child's  belief;  so 
after  the  manner  of  all  true  saints,  he  finished, 
"God." 

And  in  only  a  few  minutes  more  he  had  with- 
drawn, the  excitement  had  all  died  down,  the 
lights  had  been  put  out,  and  the  last  "good 
nights"  called.  Sheelah  stood,  with  one  hand  in 
Bricksham's  and  one  in  Miss  Allen's,  looking 
about  the  great,  silent  empty  place.  She  never 
forgot  it,  that  first  impression.  It  seemed  eerily 
haunted  still,  in  its  long  dark  shadows,  with  the 
ghosts  of  the  bright  hour  that  was  gone.  She 
turned  with  her  two  companions  and  followed  the 
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old  night  watchman,  who,  with  his  single  lantexHr 
took  them  to  the  door. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday — and  Christmas. 
It  had  been  arranged  between  Miss  Allen  and 
Bricksham  that  they  should  meet  at  the  station, 
and  take  the  child  back  to  her  home.  Mr.  Marcus 
had  charged  them  to  bring  her  back,  with  or  with- 
out her  people's  consent,  to  go  on  with  the  '*Her 
Hero"  company  to  the  end  of  the  season.  And 
this  they  had  agreed  to  try  to  do,  for  Sheelah  had 
really  achieved  **the  hit '*  of  the  play. 

"I  hope  her  people  will  consent,"  said  Miss 
Alien  to  Bricksham,  in  the  train. 

He  smiled.  '  *  You've  taken  a  Uking  to  her,  too/  * 
he  said.  "Well,  I'm  certainly  bringing  my  cre- 
dentials with  me!  Don't  I  look  like  an  under- 
study for  Santa  Claus?" 

She  laughed  and  Sheelah  joined  in.  He  really 
was  an  absurd  sight,  with  preposterous  tin  soldiers 
peeping  out  of  his  pockets  and  drums  and  rocking- 
horses  hanging  from  his  arms. 

Sheelah  took  them  straight  into  the  kitchen, 
knowing  the  twins  would  be  there,  and  eager  for 
them  to  have  their  "Christmas."  Then  granny 
came  in,  and  the  whole  wonderful  story  was  told. 
Miss  Allen  and  Bricksham  supplementing  the 
child's  eager  narrative,  and  the  twins  regarding 
them  with  solemnity.  The  old  woman  listened 
with  relief  and  wonder  succeeding  each  other  in 
her  face, — relief  that  she  had  Sheelah  safe  again, 
wonder  at  what  these  two  strange  beings  out  of 
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another  sphere  were  proposing  to  her.  It  was 
nothmg  less,  in  short,  than  that  she  should  *4end*' 
them  Sheelah  for  three  or  four  months  and  Miss 
Allen  hastened  to  explain  that  Sheelah  could 
earn  twenty-five  dollars  a  week. 

Had  the  need  not  been  so  dire,  poor  granny 
never  would  have  consented.  But  with  no  know- 
ledge of  where  to  turn  for  help  in  their  straits, 
and  Sheelah's  own  eager  desire  to  go,  she  could 
not  do  otherwise  than  agree  to  the  contract  which 
they  proposed.  They  were  kindness  itself,  these 
strange  creatures,  she  saw  at  once,  and  Sheelah 
seemed  already  much  attached  to  them.  In  the  end 
it  was  arranged,  and  the  child's  scanty  wardrobe 
was  put  together  in  a  little  bundle  which  Brick- 
sham  carried,  unashamed,  though  he  laughingly 
said; 

''According  to  the  best  traditions,  Sheelah, 
you  should  be  starting  out  to  seek  your  fortune 
with  your  pack  on  your  own  shoulder  tied  up  in 
a  red  cotton  handkerchief!" 

"We've  got  the  handkerchief,"  said  granny, 
with  a  smile  and  a  tear,  "but  shure  it's  not  much 
of  a  pack  she  has,  the  darlin'." 

"It's  the  bigger  fortune  she'll  be  winning," 
Bricksham  prophesied  gaily.  "She'll  not  be  able 
to  bring  it  back  even  in  the  biggest  handkerchief ! 
She'll  be  taking  care  of  you  all  in  less  than  no  time ! " 

"And  ye'll  take  good  care  of  her,  and  bring  her 
home  every  Sunday?"  the  old  woman  asked 
anxiously. 
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"As  long  as  we  are  in  New  York,"  Miss  Allen 
promised.  "And  we'll  talk  about  the  road  tour 
when  we  see  you  again." 

Sheelah  stole  upstairs  and  into  her  father's 
room  before  she  left.  He  was  sleeping,  and  did 
not  hear  her.  She  stood  beside  the  bed  looking 
down  at  the  loved  face  with  a  strange  contraction 
of  the  heart.  She  remembered  how  her  mother 
had  lain  there,  and  afterwards  .  .  .  when  the 
bed  was  empty.  .  .  .  She  remembered  her  father's 
anguish,  and  how  she  had  comforted  him  .  .  . 
and  the  star  in  the  sky  .  .  .  and  suddenly  she 
remembered  their  midnight  talk  by  the  dying 
fire,  and  her  mother's  fancy  about  the  sound  of 
the  wind — that  it  was  crying  "because  of  all  the 
people  in  the  world  who  were  bad,  or  sorry,  or 
lonesome."  What  was  this  strange  new  feeling 
in  her  breast?" 

"I'm  not  bad,"  she  thought,  "or  sorry,  so  it 
must  be — lonesome." 

That  was  her  first  experience  of  it.  She  kissed 
the  thin  hand,  lying  unresponsive  outside  the 
covers,  and  a  feeling  of  glad  responsibility  suc- 
ceeded the  ache  in  her  heart. 

"Little  father,"  she  whispered.  "I'm  going 
to  take  care  of  you!" 


CHAPTER  V 

They  are  such  tiny  feet 
They  have  gone  so  short  a  way  to  meet 
The  years  that  are  required  to  break 
Their  steps  to  evenness  and  make 

Them  go 

More  sure  and  slow. 

All  through  the  following  winter,  until  late 
spring,  Sheelah's  steady  weekly  contribution  kept 
her  little  family  above  want. 

Then  the  company  was  dispersed  for  the  summer, 
and  John  Brent,  now  restored  to  health,  would 
not  give  his  consent  to  her  rejoining  them  in  the 
fall. 

"You've  been  the  man  of  the  family  long 
enough,"  he  said,  with  deep  appreciation  for 
which  he  could  find  no  words;  "but  in  the  fall 
you  must  go  to  school." 

But  before  fall  of  that  year,  the  thing  hap- 
pened which  brought  about  the  change  in  their 
lives.  Old  Mrs.  Brent  died  rather  suddenly,  in 
the  old  home  in  New  England,  and  John  Brent, 
taking  Sheelah  with  him,  went  on  for  the  funeral. 

She  remembered  the  house  well.  There  were 
the  wide  lawns,  sloping  down  to  the  old  stone 
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wall  in  front,  and  to  the  apple  orchard  in  the  back. 
There  was  the  barn,  and  as  before  when  she  had 
first  seen  it  the  field  of  waving  com  beyond.  But 
instead  of  the  stately  white-haired  grandmother 
there  came  to  meet  them,  in  the  hall,  a  tall  thin 
lady  in  black,  who  was  introduced  as  "cousin 
Jerusha."  She  had  a  long  thin  face,  and  long 
thin  lips,  and  Sheelah,  after  her  fir^t  obedient 
hand  shake,  clung  fast  to  her  father.  Somehow, 
she  didn't  want  to  be  left  alone  with  this  lady- 
Everything  about  her  was  long  and  thin.  Yet 
she  heard  her  father  saying  warmly  : 

"Mighty  kind  of  you,  Jerusha,  to  take  hold 
like  this.  Mother  told  me  how  much  she  owed 
you.  I  shall  not  forget,  I  appreciate  it  more  than 
I  can  say." 

"Not  at  all,  not  at  all.  Cousin  John.  I  only 
did  my  duty,  as  any  one  might,  and  I  was  very 
fond  of  your  mother." 

And  it  seemed  to  Sheelah,  that  even  cousin 
Jerusha's  voice  was  long  and  thin,  like  the  rest  of 
her.  «^ 

When  the  will  was  read,  it  was  found  that  Mrs. ' 
Brent  left  everything  "to  my  only  child  John 
Brent"  strongly  recommending  him  to  live  in  the 
old  house,  bring  up  the  children  there,  "with  the 
help  of  his  cousin  Jerusha,  for  whom  I  would 
certainly  provide  if  my  small  income  permitted. 
As  it  does  not,  I  leave  it  to  my  son's  sense  of 
justice  to  provide  such  a  home  for  his  cousin  as 
he  is  able,  in  return  for  her  kindness  to  me." 
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A  request  like  that,  coming  from  such  a  source, 
was  a  command  to  John  Brent. 

After  the  reading  of  the  will,  he  took  Sheelah 
and  they  went  for  a  walk  together.  She  found 
him  very  thoughtful.  The  events  of  the  last 
few  days  had  made  her  so,  too.  They  had  taken 
her  into  the  room  where  lay  all  that  was  mortal 
of  old  Mrs.  Brent,  and  she  had  stood  with  her 
hand  in  her  father's,  awed  and  silent,  as  she  gazed 
down  on  the  white  statue,  aloof,  remote,  subtly 
withdrawn,  which  so  lately  had  been  her  energetic 
and  stately  grandmother.  Then  there  had  been 
the  solemn  words  of  the  funeral  service,  and  the 
interment  in  the  old  cemetery  under  the  ever- 
green trees.  The  wind,  she  remembered,  as  they 
had  stood  by  the  grave,  had  made  that  strange 
sighing  sound  that  her  mother  used  to  imagine 
meant  that  "someone  was  bad,  or  sorry,  or  lone- 
some." Looking  up  at  the  trees  already  blighted 
by  autumn,  she  had  begun  to  feel  poignantly  the 
meaning  of  that  word  ''lonesome."  Now,  as 
she  and  her  father  walked  rather  silently  up  the 
little  lane,  she  felt  it  again.  She  stole  a  look  at 
his  preoccupied  face,  and  decided  to  break  in 
upon  his  thoughts. 

"Shall  we  be  going  home  tomorrow,  daddy?" 

Her  father  seemed  a  little  startled.     "Home.'^'' 

he  said;  "this  is  home,  dear — now.' 

"I  meant  to  where  granny  was.' 

"Yes,  of  course.  And  the  twins.  We  must  go 
and  get  them  and  bring  them  back  here." 
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The  idea  of  granny  and  his  cousin  Jerusha 
living  amicably  under  the  same  roof,  and  sharing 
the  care  of  his  children,  somehow  did  not  commend 
itself  to  him. 

"Will  that  lady  live  with  us?''  Sheelah  in- 
quired; a  something  in  the  words  "that  lady" 
startled  her  father  again. 

"Cousin  Jerusha?  Yes,  I  think  so.  Should 
youUke  that?" 

Sheelah  was  reserved.  "I  don't  think  granny 
would,"  she  said. 

A  few  days  later,  when  this  was  proposed  to  granny 
she  shook  her  head. 

"It  would  not  do,"  she  said.  "No  two  grown- 
up women  could  bide  peaceably  like  that,  unless 
they  were  related, — and  shure  then,  it  would  be 
a  trial." 

No  arguments  convinced  her,  and  though  her 
warm  heart  broke  at  parting  with  her  "bairns," 
in  the  end  it  was  decided  so.  She  went  to  live 
with  a  distant  relative  in  another  town  in  New 
England,  and  John  Brent,  transferred  by  his  firm 
to  the  Boston  branch  of  their  house,'  established 
his  Uttle  family  in  the  old  homestead,  with  his 
cousin  Jerusha. 

It  required  a  profound  readjustment  on  the 
part  of  each  of  them.  Miss  Jerusha  Brent  gave 
up  her  position  as  teacher  in  the  public  schools, 
to  devote  herself  to  the  education  of  her  cousin's 
children  and  the  ordering  of  his  modest  house. 
She  was  an  austerely  intellectual  woman  approach- 
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ing  forty,  and  ready  to  retire  on  the  small  income 
which  she  had  acctimulated.  Outside  her  pride 
in  her  family,  and  the  part  they  had  played  in  the 
early  days  of  Boston  history,  and  a  passion  for 
genealogy,  she  had  few  broad  interests.  But  she 
had  a  sincere  attachment  to  her  cousin,  and  had 
agreed  with  old  Mrs.  Brent  that  it  would  be  the 
"natural'*  thing  for  her  to  step  into  the  empty 
place  in  his  life,  and  help  ''to  raise"  his  children. 

*'It  is  very  unlikely  John  will  ever  remarry," 
old  Mrs.  Brent  had  said,  *' and  if  you  feel  a  call  of 
duty  toward  him  and  his  motherless  children, 
Jerusny,  I  shall  rest  easier.  Their  grandmother 
O'Meara  is  a  good  woman,  but  too  soft  and  easy. 
She'll  spoil  them  if  they're  left  to  her." 

The  children  discovered  they  were  in  no  danger 
of  being  spoiled  by  cousin  Jerusha.  Sheelah 
was  sent  to  school  inmiediately,  and  the  twins 
as  soon  as  they  were  five  years  old.  None  of  them 
loved  her,  but  they  respected  and  obeyed  her, 
and  they  early  learned  to  retreat  into  a  world  of 
make-believe  where  she  could  not  follow. 

The  children  used  the  old  barn  to  play  in.  They 
kept  no  horses,  so  it  was  clean  and  sweet.  Shee- 
lah had  fitted  up  one  of  the  unused  box  stalls  as 
her  very  own  ''house."  The  manger,  covered 
with  a  board,  and  a  bit  of  bright  calico,  became  a 
mantelpiece.  A  decrepit  rocking-chair,  with  an 
unearthly  squeak  in  it,  was  the  only  other  furni- 
ture, except  an  old  grain-chest,  long  in  disuse, 
which  became  a  desk. 
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Here  she  wrote  little  stories  on  the  backs  of 
paper  bags,  carefully  saved  from  grocers*  parcels 
and  smoothed  out  with  a  flatiron, — for  the  child- 
ren were  used  to  makeshifts,  and  the  luxury  of 
plenty  of  writing-paper  was  undreamed  of.  She 
early  discovered  some  secret  relation  of  music 
to  emotion  and  mental  power.  One  day  she  was 
seated  at  the  old  grain-chest  trying  to  write  a 
scene  for  one  of  their  little  plays.  Her  mind 
seemed  btocked,  the  words  would  not  come  easily. 
And  then  Jonathan  began  idly  to  turn  the  handle 
of  his  child's  music-box  which  ground  out  its 
solitary  little  tune.  Sheelah  didn't  understand 
it  in  the  least,  but  all  her  mental  processes  started 
again.  After  that,  when  she  got  "stuck,"  as  she 
called  it,  she  used  to  call,  '*  Jonsie,  do  come  and 
turn  the  little  music-box  for  me,"  and  Jonathan, 
well  knowing  his  reward  would  be  a  story  worth 
lifetdiing  to,  turned  it  patiently,  half  an  hour  or 
more  at  a  time. 

Long  afterwards  it  was  one  of  Sheelah's  ten- 
derest  memories,  her  absorbed,  creative  self  writ- 
ing like  mad  on  the  old  chest,  and  little  brother, 
patient  and  rather  wistful,  grinding  out  music 
faithfully  that  the  flame  of  her  fancy  might  keep 
on  burning. 

They  were  queer  little  stories.  The  heroine  of 
one  was  called  ''Nature" — a  madcap  person  she 
was,  who  did  all  the  things  cousin  Jerusha  most 
disapproved,  from  the  wearing  of  enchantingly 
frivolous  clothes,  to  giving  parties ;  and  who  ended 
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finally  by  marrying  a  gallant  sea  captain  with 
gold  braid  and  buttons,  and  taking  about  nine  of 
her  young  girl  friends — all  recently  married  also — 
away  on  a  long  sea  voyage.  Cousin  Jerusha 
discovered  this  "trash"  as  she  called  it,  and 
sternly  ordered  Sheelah  to  write  no  more.  Then 
she  went  back  to  the  book  on  genealogy  which 
she  herself  was  writing. 

Outside  school  hours,  and  when  their  little 
household  tasks  were  done,  the  children  really 
had  a  good  deal  of  Uberty.  They  saw  little  of 
other  children,  for  Cousin  Jerusha  was  too  bookisK 
and  absorbed,  after  her  own  tasks  were  done,  to 
go  out  much  to  the  simple  country  neighbours  who 
were  the  only  society  of  the  place.  Thus  they 
were  left  very  much  to  their  own  resources,  and 
thankfully  escaped  from  the  long,  thin  voice,  and 
the  strict  discipline  which  ruled  the  house. 

The  happiest  hour  of  the  whole  twenty-four 
was  while  they  waited  at  the  little  station  for  their 
father  to  return  from  his  work  in  the  city.  They 
escorted  him  home,  gaily  prattling  of  the  things 
that  had  happened  all  that  day.  And  somehow, 
at  a  very  early  age,  they  learned  to  spare  him  the 
disagreeable  things — always  connected  with  cousin 
Jerusha — which  they  saw  upset  and  disturbed  him. 

John  Brent  really  knew  very  little  of  the  kind 
of  discipline  his  children  received  while  he  was 
away.  He  vaguely  noticed  that  Sheelah's  flying 
curls  had  become  two  long  black  braids,  and  he 
objected   mildly,    saying  he   thought   the   curls 
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prettier.  But  cousin  Jerusha,  pursing  her  thin 
lips,  replied:  "Handsome  is,  as  handsome  does^ 
and  the  braids  are  much  neater.'' 

So  John  Brent  had  submitted.  He  used  to 
give  them  a  playful  tweak  as  he  passed  her  chair, 
where  she  would  be  rebelliously  learning  to  knit, 
or  sew,  and  to  Sheelah  it  was  a  fugitive  caress. 
Somehow  most  of  their  caresses  had  become  fugi- 
tive now. 

But  in  the  great  out  of  doors,  they  played  their 
little  plays,  and  built  their  wonderful  world  of 
make-believe.  Three  old  apple  trees  at  the  end 
of  the  orchard  were  ridden,  like  horses,  in  many 
a  wild  escapade;  the  cornfield  became  an  en- 
chanted forest,  inhabited  by  elves  and  fairies, 
the  hollyhock  garden,  which  grew  beneath  the 
window  of  the  box  stall  that  was  Sheelah* s  "house," 
became  the  ancestral  grounds  of  a  fine  estate, 
with  herself  as  lady  of  the  manor.  Also,  being 
forbidden  to  write  stories,  she  began  to  dramatize 
whatever  she  read  and  the  old  carriage  house  was 
transformed  into  a  stage  with  a  sheet  for  a  cur- 
tain, and  the  twins  and  herself,  helped  out  by  the 
children  of  neighbours,  playing  the  various  parts. 
For  these  perforrfiances,  usually  highly  delectable, 
father  and  cousin  Jerusha  with  the  parents  and 
relations  of  the  other  children  were  usually 
charged  the  fabulous  price  of  two  pins  admission. 
It  was  not  wholly  art  for  art's  sake. 

Very  early  Sheelah's  taste  began  to  run  con- 
trary  to   cousin  Jerusha's.      She  was   made  to 
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wear  aprons — calico  aprons — to  school  to  cover 
her  dark  serge  dresses.  Now  no  other  little  girl 
of  ten  wore  an  apron,  and  it  was  a  cause  of  secret 
discomfiture  and  chagrin  to  Sheelah.  So  she 
used  to  take  it  off,  and  hide  it  behind  a  hedge,  on 
the  way  to  school,  picking  it  up  and  putting  it 
on  before  returning  home.  This  "deceitful  prac- 
tice" being  discovered  by  cousin  Jerusha,  Sheelah 
was  put  upon  her  honour,  and  commanded  to 
wear  the  hated  article.  For  some  time  she  could 
not  think  how  to  get  out  of  it.  Then,  one  day, 
she  suddenly  laughed  as  an  idea  struck  her.  She 
stopped  at  the  house  of  a  little  friend  on  the  way 
to  school,  and  being  told  by  the  Irish  servant 
that  Miss  Jessie  was  upstairs  getting  her  hat  on, 
she  ran  up. 

"Jess,"  she  said,  chuckling,  as  she  burst  into 
her  schoolmate's  room,  and  shut  the  door,  "hdp 
me  oflf  with  my  dress.  I'm  going  to  put  this  hid- 
eous apron  under  it.  But  don't  let  me  forget  to 
stop  on  the  way  home,  and  put  it  outside  again!" 

Jessie  Baldwin  saw  the  point  and  helped  her 
laughingly.  "That's  one  way  to  get  around  the 
horrid  old  thing!"  she  said.  And  that  evening, 
when  cousin  Jerusha  asked  primly,  as  usual, 
"Sheelah,  did  you  wear  your  apron  today?" 
the  child  replied  with  unblushing  truthfulness, 
"Yes'm."  And  her  cousin  could  not  see  the 
twinkle  in  the  demiu'ely  downcast  eyes. 

Mrs.  Baldwin,  Jessie's  mother,  of  course  found 
out  about  it,  but  she  was  "a  good  sort,"  as  both 
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her  children,  Jessie  and  her  older  brother  Ben, 
agreed.  All  she  said  was:  "I'm  so  glad  to  see, 
Sheelah,  you  are  able  to  keep  your  dresses  clean 
without  an  apron  now."  And  Sheelah,  looking 
up  swiftly,  and  catching  a  twinkle  in  the  kind 
lady's  eye,  impulsively  kissed  her  hand,  to  Mrs. 
Baldwin's  astonishment. 

"She's  a  warm-hearted  child,"  she  said  after- 
ward to  Mrs.  Meacham,  the  doctor's  wife.  "And 
Miss  Jerusha's  too  strict  with  her  I  think." 

Sheelah,  walking  back  to  the  house  where  she 
could  never  do  anything  right,  thought  how  won- 
derful it  would  be  to  have  a  mother  like  Jessie's 
and  Ben's.  "Lonesome — "  she  often  realized  it 
now. 

As  her  temperament  developed,  and  came  often 
into  conflict  with  the  influences  surrounding  it, 
and  as  these  influences,  especially  of  cousin 
Jerusha  repelled,  instead  of  attracting  her,  she 
withdrew  more  and  more  into  herself.  In  the 
beginning,  she  had  made  little  efforts  to  win  the 
austere  lady's  affection,  because  some  dim  instinct 
seemed  to  hint  that  cousin  Jerusha  might  be 
lonesome  too.  But  the  timidly  proffered  ad- 
vances had  not  met  with  any  warm  reception,  so 
thrown  back  upon  hersel/,  the  naturally  strong 
feelings  of  childhood  grew  stronger  without  any 
•outlet  except  in  the  little  stories,  surreptitiously 
written,  now,  on  the  backs  of  the  crumpled  paper 
bags. 

One  day,  returning  from  school,  she  rushed  off, 
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as  usual,  to  her  own  little  play  room  in  the  bam» 
There  she  found  cousin  Jerusha,  who,  in  her 
absence  had  discovered  the  hiding-place  of  the 
stories — ^in  the  manger,  under  an  old  board. 

"I  thought,"  her  cousin  said,  with  cold  dis- 
pleasure, "that  I  told  you  not  to  waste  any  more 
time  on  this  trash.  You  have  not  passed  your 
arithmetic  examination.  Once  more  I  command 
you  to  leave  all  writing  alone,  and  to  study,  for 
the  present,  arithmetic." 

As  she  spoke,  she  deliberately  tore  the  story 
which  she  held  in  her  hand,  across  and  across. 
She  was  utterly  unprepared  for  what  followed.  So, 
indeed,  was  Sheelah,  but  as  she  saw  her  little  story 
torn  by  those  quiet,  ruthless  hands,  something  in 
her  broke.  She  sprang  upon  her  cousin  like  a 
tiger,  and  beat  and  kicked,  and  fought  her. 

Miss  Brent,  after  recovering  from  her  astonish- 
ment, gave  battle,  and  for  a  few  moments  the 
walls  of  the  little  box  stall  enclosed  a  shocking 
sight.  The  sound  reached  the  twins,  awed  and 
frightened,  in  the  old  carriage  house  beyond. 
Finally,  Sheelah,  breaking  into  wild  sobs,  was 
overcome,  and  her  cousin,  with  a  final  shake,  left 
her  crying  her  heart  out  on  the  barn  floor. 

''When  you  have  recovered,"  she  said,  herself 
much  shaken  and  disturbed,  "you  can  retire  for 
the  rest  of  the  day." 

Naturally,  when  the  things  were  repeated  to 
John  Brent  they  puzzled  and  troubled  him. 

"Of  course  the  children  are  sometimes  naughty. 
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but  never  6arf,"  he  said  when  his  cx)usin  told  him 
about  the  occurrence,  "at  least,  they  never 
have  been  before." 

*'I  don't  know  what  you  call  it,"  she  answered 
resentfully,  '*  but  /  call  it  bad.  The  girl  is  getting 
perfectly  unmanageable.  I  had  told  her  she  was 
not  to  write  any  more  silly  stories,  and  I  found 
the  manger  half  filled  with  them." 

"But  was  there  any  harm  in  them,  Jerushy? 
Why  didn't  you  want  her  to  write  them?" 

His  cousin  looked  at  him  in  amazement.  "I've 
told  you,  because  they  were  silly ^^  she  said. 

John  Brent  sighed,  as  he  went  up  to  his  little 
girl's  room.  He  had  laughed  heartily  over  the 
story  that  ended  up  with  nine  marriages.  He 
didn't  know  in  the  least  how  to  deal  with  the 
situation.  "Men  are  not  mothers,"  he  thought 
sadly. 

Sheelah  was  keeping  awake  for  him,  actively 
defiant.  But  when  she  saw  hiS  face,  so  full  of 
trouble  for  her,  she  hid  her  own  on  his  breast  and 
cried. 

They  talked  it  over  a  little.  Finally  her  father 
said:  "Wouldn't  y9U  like  to  tell  cousin  Jerusha 
you  are  sorry?" 

She  shook  her  head.  And  then,  smitten  by  his 
disappointment,  after  a  minute  she  added:  "But 
I'll  tell  her  you  wish  me  to,  if  you  like." 

She  ran  downstairs  on  the  impulse. 

"Cousin  Jerusha,"  she  said,  with  odd  childish 
dignity,  "my  father  wishes  me  to  say  I  am  sorry. 
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I  am  not  sorry.  But  he  wishes  me  to  be,  so  I 
wish  I  could  be»     That's  the  best  I  can  do." 

After  a  minute,  Miss  Jerusha  answered  with  a 
sigh. 

'*  Very  well.     Good  night." 

She  really  was  a  very  disturbing  child,  but  her 
sincerity  somehow  appealed  to  the  New  England 
woman. 

This  episode  turned  them  into  passive  antago- 
nists. They  shunned  each  other  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, Miss  Jerusha  conscientiously  doing  her 
'*duty"  by  the  girl,  in  every  way,  the  girl  being 
outwardly  respectful  and  obedient,  but  inwardly 
unmeasurably  withdrawn.  She  had  her  books, 
and  her  dolls  were  not  forbidden  her.  On  these 
she  lavished  all  her  pent-up  tenderness.  At  least, 
if  she  couldn't  have  a  mother,  she  could  be  one. 
There  was  Evangeline  Victoria,  the  glorious,  with 
golden  hair,  and  the  bluest  of  eyes,  which  closed 
entrancingly ;  and  there  was  Boy  Beautiful — so 
beautiful  no  name  had  ever  been  good  enough 
for  him — a  baby  in  long  clothes  and  short  hair. 
But  it  began  to  trouble  her  that  they  had  no  father. 

She  was  realizing  a  deeper  demand  on  life. 
Half  unconsciously  the  little  girl  was  beginning 
to  dream  her  dreams.  Far  down  in  the  secret 
depths  of  her  being,  stirrings  were  being  felt, 
wonderings  were  being  born;  questions  which 
would  take  years  to  answer  were  pushing  into  life. 

Once  again,  a  year  or  two  later,  when  she  was 
about  twelve,  her  nature  clashed  with  her  cousin's. 
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It  was  on  the  occasion  of  some  misdemeanour  of 
David's.  They  were  out  of  doors,  in  the  garden. 
Miss  Jerusha,  losing  her  temper  with  David  and 
meaning  to  punish  him,  commanded  Sheelah: 
*'Hand  me  that  slat!"  and  Sheelah  answered  very 
distinctly:  **I  will  not  hand  you  anything  to 
whip  my  brother  with." 

This  so  infuriated  Miss  Jerusha  that,  releasing 
David,  she  seized  the  slat,  and  gave  Sheelah  a 
sound  beating  with  it. 

The  girl  endured  it.  She  was  too  old  to  be 
whipped,  and  she  knew  it.  Far  more  than  the 
blows,  the  indignity  cut  her  to  the  quick.  When 
it  was  over,  she  turned  a  perfectly  white  face,  with 
two  eyes  of  fire  in  it,  to  her  cousin.  Her  voice 
was  quiet,  though  it  shook. 

'*  God  only  knows,"  she  said,  *' how  I  hate  you ! " 

These  terrible  words  sent  Miss  Jerusha  into 
the  house,  sick  and  frightened.  That  night,  when 
she  told  John  Brent  about  it,  she  broke  down  and 
cried. 

*  *  I  cannot  manage  her,  *  *  she  said.  *  *  She  thwarts 
me  everywhere.  She  has  a  hideously  passionate 
disposition." 

Sheelah  heard  the  words,  and  wondered  if  they 
were  true.     '  *  Hideously  passionate ! '  * 

John  Brent  did  a  very  wise  thing.  He  wrote 
to  Mrs.  O'Meara,  not  telling  her  anything  about 
the  trouble,  but  asking  her  to  come  and  make 
them  a  little  visit. 

Granny,  growing  more  lame,  and  more  sweetly 
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patient  with  every  year  that  passed  over  her 
silver  head,  had  made  them  rare  visits  at  times. 

Always  her  coming  was  rapturously  welcomed 
by  the  children  in  a  way  which  caused  the  comers 
of  Miss  Jerusha's  tight  mouth  to  become  still 
more  compressed.  None  of  them,  for  all  her  years 
of  care  and  service,  had  every  tumbled  into  her 
arms  with  such  abandon,  and  smothered  her  with 
hugs  and  kisses.  Her  dry  heart  felt  an  odd  con- 
traction. Granny  was  illiterate,  shabby,  poor, 
and  old ;  but  if  she  had  been  an  angel  from  heaven, 
the  children  and  John  Brent,  too,  she  thought 
jealously,  could  not  have  welcomed  her  with 
greater  happiness.  She  always  brought  with  her 
a  little  paper  bag  of  common  peppermints.  It 
was  years  before  Sheelah  surmised  that  they 
were  bought  with  the  five  cents  which  the  lame 
old  woman  should  have  spent  in  car  fare  up  from 
the  station. 

''Faith,  John  dear,"  Mrs.  O'Meara  said  one 
evening  when,  for  a  wonder,  she  happened  to  be 
alone  with  her  son-in-law.  *'The  children  are 
changin*  and  growin'  up  fast,  especially  Sheelah. 
Have  ye  thought  at  all  what  ye'd  like  her  to  be 
when  she's  a  woman?" 

*'I  think — and  cousin  Jerusha  agrees  with  me 
— that  we  should  train  her  for  a  teacher." 

*'I  can't  just  see  her  at  that,"  said  granny, 
''but  probably  you  know  better  than  I."  After 
a  minute's  silence  she  added:  "She's  right  clever 
at  recitin'  the  poetry,  and  at  writin'  little  stories." 
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And  that  thought  she  left  with  him. 

Very  early  Sheelah  outgrew  dolls.  The  love 
once  lavished  upon  them  began  to  be  poured  out 
in  adolescent  adoration  of  heroes  in  history,  poetry, 
romance.  For  a  long  time  at  this  period  she  was 
faithful  to  the  image  of  William  Wallace,  visioned 
from  the  pages  of  Scottish  Chiefs.  Then  came 
Lancelot,  and  Paolo,  and  even  Dante,  and  other 
immortal  lovers.  And  in  each  case  she  was  the 
beloved  woman.  With  Guinevere  she  transgressed, 
with  Francesca  she  suffered,  with  Beatrice  she 
died,  and  stretched  spirit  hands  from  some  far 
Paradise  to  sustain  the  faith  of  the  earthly  lover. 
Long  thoughts,  deep  dreams,  and  the  stealing 
stir  of  life  before  the  bud. 

But  it  was  not  all  dreaming,  those  years.  She 
was  a  great  tomboy  too,  and  joined  in  all  their 
wild  Indian  games.  She  could  bat,  and  pitch, 
and  catch  as  well  as  her  brothers.  It  was  after 
a  game  of  this  sort  one  evening,  when  she  was 
about  fourteen,  that  she  made  a  great  discovery. 

She  had  never  thought  about  it  before,  it  had 
not  dawned  on  her  at  all.  She  had  been  quite 
unselfconscious  all  her  life,  but  that  evening, 
with  the  glow  of  the  game  still  on  her  cheeks,  and 
the  laugh  of  the  victory  still  in  her  eyes,  she  went 
into  the  old  kitchen  for  a  drink  of  water;  and 
passing  the  mirror,  for  some  strange  reason  she 
stood  arrested.  The  sun  had  just  set;  the  room 
was  full  of  rosy  light.  And  the  young  girl  in  the 
mirror,  looked  back  at  her  with  frank  pleased  eyes. 
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Great  eyes,  darkly  indefinite  in  colotir,  like  the 
shadows  on  a  pool ;  dark  hair  that  stood  out  from 
her  head,  in  long  loose  waves,  rather  delicate  little 
features,  with  a  coat  of  soft  summer  tan,  a  long 
thin  throat  which  seemed  built  for  singing,  and 
a  lithe,  beautifully  poised  young  figure,  still  almost 
like  a  boy's — all  these  Sheelah  took  in,  as  if  she 
had  never  seen  them  before.  She  noticed,  too, 
an  odd  defect  of  eyebrows.  They  did  not  match. 
One  was  arched,  and  the  other  was  quite  straight 
and  levd.  They  gave  her  face  a  queer  expression ; 
when  she  frowned,  it  became  fierce;  when  she 
laughed,  as  now,  it  was  transformed  to  jocular 
whimsicality.  She  had  a  wide-brimmed  black 
straw  hat  on,  with  a  single  rose  on  it,  and  just 
beneath,  the  deeper  rose  of  cheeks  and  lips  em- 
phasized the  lovely  colour. 

A  second  she  stood  in  delighted  wonder,  dimly 
feeling  that  her  discovery  marked  the  end  of  an 
epoch,  then  with  an  intake  of  breath,  she  tiptoed 
out  of  the  room  exultant.  She  had  realized  that 
she  was  beautiful. 


CHAPTER   VI 

The  World  and  life  is  too  big  to  pass  for  a  dream. 

Browning. 

Before  Shedah  was  seventeen,  before  she  had 
been  graduated  from  High  School,  she  had  made 
her  own  decision  as  to  what  she  meant  to  be 
afterward. 

She  was  allowed  to  go  sometimes  to  a  matinee 
at  a  theatre  in  "town,"  sometimes  with  Miss 
Jerusha,  but  oftener  with  some  girl  friend.  On 
one  of  these  occasions,  when  Jessie  Baldwin  accom- 
panied her,  the  play  being  The  Merchant  of  Venice^ 
she  was  surprised  and  delighted  to  recognize  in 
the  two  principal  actors  her  childhood  friends, 
Donald  Bricksham  and  Anna  Allen. 

They  were  become  famous  stars  now,  at  the 
zenith  of  their  careers,  and  in  the  glamour  of  the 
footlights  they  seemed  like  beings  belonging  to 
another  order,  set  apart  from  the  common  world. 
But  as  the  play  progressed,  the  first  Shakespearean 
play  she  had  ever  seen,  in  all  the  delight  and  wonder 
of  it,  a  purpose  was  slowly  forming  in  her  mind. 

"I'm  going  behind,"  she  said  dropping  uncon- 
sciously into  the  vernacular  she  had  known  as  a 
child,  "after  it's  over  and  speak  to  them." 
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''Behind  the  scenes?  Oh,  would  you  dare?" 
gasped  Jessie. 

But  she  decided  to  go  "with  her  friend.  An 
usher  showed  them  the  way  back  behind  the 
boxes,  and  a  stage  hand  took  a  trembhng  message 
to  Miss  Allen. 

''Ask  her,  please,  if  she  remembers  Sheelah 
Brent,  and  if  she  can  see  me." 

A  moment  later  the  door  of  Miss  Allen's  dressing- 
room  flew  open,  and  the  clear,  well-remembered 
voice  was  calling  half  across  the  stage : 

"Sheelah — Sheelah!  Where  are  you?  My 
child,  of  course,  of  course!  Come  in.  Good 
gracious,  are  you  that  old?"  as  the  tall  young  girl 
emerged  from  the  half-darkness  of  the  empty  stage. 
Remaining  exclamations  were  lost  in  the  fold  of  a 
warm  embrace. 

Then  Mr.  Bricksham  must  be  called,  and  Jessie 
brought  into  the  scene.  The  reunion  was  very 
warm  and  sincere,  and  Sheelah  felt  her  heart 
expand  with  happiness.  Poor  little  childish  heart, 
it  had  been  so  long  held  in  restraint,  its  natural 
joyousness  had  nearly  died  of  atrophy. 

Miss  Allen  was  glowing  in  the  beauty  of  a 
successful  midsummer  of  life. 

"You  didn't  know — did  you? — you  were  such 
a  little  thing — that  that  season  you  were  with  us 
was  the  beginning  of  our  happiness.  Though 
I'm  still  'Miss  Allen'  on  the  bills,  Mr.  Bricksham 
and  I  have  been  married  nearly  ten  years." 

"Oh,  come,  it  can't  be  so  long,'*  said  her  hus- 
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band,  smiling.  ''Why,  it  seems  only  a  vacation 
or  two  ago.  * '  He  was  still  like  a  big  boy  in  manner, 
with  something  spontaneous  and  warm  in  his 
personality  as  he  stood  with  his  arm  around  his 
wife,  quite  unashamed.  She  beamed  at  him,  an 
unmistakably  happy  woman  in  her  love  and  in 
her  work,  and  Sheelah  thought  how  splendid  it 
was  that  people  should  dare  to  express  their  affec- 
tion instead  of  restraining  it,  as  almost  everyone 
she  knew  did.  She  was  filled  with  a  sort  of  home- 
sickness for  them,  and  their  frank,  natural  ways, 
and  the  glamour  of  their  work.  Miss  Allen's 
quick  eyes  noticed  how  she  fingered  a  stick  of 
grease-paint  on  her  dressing-table,  almost  lovingly. 

"Ever  think  of  coming  back,  Sheelah?'*  she 
asked  brightly. 

A  quick  intake  of  the  girl's  breath,  and  a  long- 
ing "Oh, — if  I  might!"  answered  her. 

She  had  spoken  so  intensely  they  all  turned  to 
look  at  her. 

"Well,  why  not?"  said  Bricksham  kindly. 
"You  have  a  good  natural  talent.  Why  not? 
Ever  studied  anything  in  line  with  the  stage? 
Can  you  sing?  dance — er " 

"No,  but  I  know  all  Portia,"  answered  Sheelah, 
simply. 

"The  deuce  you.  do!  Could  have  prompted 
the  Mrs.  any  minute?" 

"Yes." 

"How  about  Jessica?"  asked  Miss  Allen,  keenly. 

"I  know  her  too." 
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Husband  and  wife  exchanged  a  quick  look  of 
understanding;  then  Bricksham  said:  *'How  old 
are  you,  Sheelah? — Sixteen? — ^Well,  next  season 
we  are  going  to  carry  quite  a  repertoire,  three 
Shakespearean  plays,  two  old  comedies,  and  try 
one  romantic  drama,  a  new  play  we  are  interested 
in.     It  is  possible  we  might  find  a  place  for  you." 

The  girl's  eyes  were  brightening  so  that  he 
added  warningly:  "Now,  you  know  it  wouldn't 
be  vely  much  at  first;  you'd  have  to  be  used  to 
play  all  kinds  of  parts.  You'd  jump  from  Jessica, 
in  The  Merchant^  to  Lady  Capulet,  in  Romeo  and 
Juliet — awful  part! — and  what  on  earth  would 
she  play  in  the  new  play  ?  "  They  considered  for  a 
moment,  then  Bricksham  laughed.  "You'd  have 
to  be  my  mother!" 

"In  a  white  wig, — ^no,  grey,"  said  his  wife  sol- 
emnly. "With  a  stoop,  and  a  limp,  see,  like  this," 
Miss  Allen  illustrated. 

"I'll  try,"  said  Sheelah,  shining-eyed. 

'Mind  you,  it  wouldn't  be  much  at  first,'* 
said  Bricksham,  "either  in  salary  or  position,  but 
you  would  be  gaining  your  experience,  and  it  is 
pretty  good  training." 

Sheelah  sat  breathless,  carried  away  by  a  hope 
^  — no,  more,  a  prospect,  of  which  she  had  scarcely 
dared  to  dream,  except  in  her  freest  moments, 
such  as  those  just  before  she  fell  asleep,  when 
imagination  ranged  untrammelled  by  the  grim 
check-rein  of  probabiUty.  The  kind  Brickshams 
looked  at  her,  amused,  but  sympathetic.     They 
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were  artists.  They  understood.  They  had  never 
left  off  being  young. 

"Do  you  mean,"  Sheelah  ahnost  stammered 
in  her  eagerness,  *'that  I  could  come  with  you 
— ^travel,  and  act — ^just  as  I  used  to — and — and 
— earn  my  own  living  all  the  time?" 

"Suppose,"  Bricksham  suggested,  "you  come 
in  to  the  theatre,  after  rehearsal,  some  day  soon, 
and  read  some  scenes  with  me — a  little  of  Lady 
Macbeth — a  bit  of  Ophelia — perhaps  Lady  Teazle 
— ^just  to  let  me  see  what  you  can  do.  Then  we'll 
talk  it  over." 

The  girl  went  home,  walking  on  air.  She  seemed 
to  have  broken  through  a  confining  shell,  into  a 
larger,  more  beautiful  world.  And  not  a  word 
did  she  say  about  it,  until  after  she  had  had  her 
second  interview  with  Bricksham.  She  had  been 
studying  hard  for  it.  She  had  learned  the  sleep- 
walking scene  in  Macbeth^  and  the  mad-scene  in 
Hamlet,  and  came  to  meet  her  friend  trembling 
with  the  happiness  of  a  loved  task  accomplished. 

Bricksham,  busy  and  preoccupied,  yet  had  time, 
after  his  rehearsal  was  over  and  his  company 
dismissed,  to  take  up  his  work  with  her.  He 
introduced  his  manager,  Mr.  Bentley,  and  after 
a  few  words  they  left  Sheelah  on  the  stage,  and 
retired  to  the  last  row  of  the  orchestra  chairs. 

"Now,"  he  called,  "let  me  hear,  if  you  can, 
Miss  Brent.  What  would  you  like  to  do  first? 
A  bit  of  Lady  Macbeth?     Very  well.     Go  ahead." 

Sheelah  looked  about  in  dismay.     The  stage 
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was  bare  of  furniture,  the  scenery  stacked,  and 
over  in  a  corner  a  carpenter  was  hammering  and 
whistling  as  he  worked.  But  she  hadn't  im- 
provised in  the  old  bam  for  nothing,  all  these 
childish  years.  She  had  nothing  to  rely  on  to 
help  her  create  an  atmosphere  of  the  midnight 
chamber,  and  the  restless,  sin-saddened  spirit, 
not  a  property,  nothing  whatever,  except  her  own 
imagination  and  the  untaught  expression  of  it. 
She  shut  her  eyes,  the  better  to  see  her  inward 
picture.  In  just  a  moment  or  so  she  forgot  about 
herself,  as  herself — she  became  absorbed  in  the 
subterranean  vein  that  threads  intricately  through 
the  actor's  groundwork,  and  is  his  special  gift; 
that  reaches  down,  and  feels  beneath  the  stirface 
of  a  character  to  the  bed-rock  which  composes 
it,  before  it  bursts  through  circtunstance  to  ex- 
pression. And  in  the  quiet  concentration  of  that 
moment,  while  the  carpenter  hammered  and 
whistled,  she  lost  the  sense  of  the  actual  sur- 
rotmdings.  The  chamber  of  an  old  feudal  castle 
became  real  to  her.  She  waited  until  she  seemed 
actually  to  hear  the  subdued  voices  of  the  nurse 
and  doctor,  in  the  scene.    Then  she  turned. 

Bricksham  watched  her  quite  cold-bloodedly 
but  with  interest.  She  came  forward  with  eyes 
fixed,  one  hand  bearing  the  imaginary  taper,  the 
other  holding  aside  the  fold  of  an  imaginary 
curtain.  When  she  had  set  down  the  light  upon 
an  imaginary  table,  she  sighed  deeply,  shudder- 
ingly,  and  suddenly,  quite  electrifying  her  audi- 
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ence  of  two  with  her  startling  change,  she  bit 
off  the  sigh  with  a  great  gasping  intake  of 
breath,  and  in  a  frenzy  of  hushed  fear  came  the 
words : 

"Out  damned  spot,  out  I  say!"  as  she  caught 
sight  of  the  blood-stain,  and  hurriedly  tried  to  re- 
move it,  in  her  gesture.  Then  she  seemed  almpst 
to  sleep  again,  the  pause  filled  in  by  the  body 
swaying  like  a  blown  reed.  Then  came  another 
change.     She  seemed  to  listen,  the  body  stilled 

and  rigid.     ' *  One — ^two '*  the  tone  was  solemn, 

ominous,  broken  by  a  whisper  piercing  as  a  light- 
ning flash.  *' Why  then,  'tis  time  to  do  it!"  So 
she  continued,  making  curious  changes  between 
each  phrase,  and  in  some  strange  way,  each  time 
she  again  caught  sight  of  the  blood-stained  hand, 
she  conveyed  the  terror  of  unexpectedness.  The 
last  ''Here's  the  smell  of  the  blood,  still,"  was  full 
of  violent  revulsion,  and  the  "All  the  perfumes  of 
Araby  will  not  sweeten  this  little  hand!"  had  a 
frightened  despair. 

Bricksham  was  genuinely  held.  Of  course, 
she  was  only  a  crude,  untaught,  very  young  girl, 
but  each  point  had  been,  not  thought,  but  /eft, 
out  in  sharp  pictures,  and  the  atmosphere  of  the 
whole  scene,  sustained.  It  had  really  been 
powerfully  projected  by  imagination. 

"Of  course,"  he  said  to  Bentley,  as  Sheelah 
withdrew,  "she  isn't  in  the  least  like  Lady  Mac- 
beth; but  she's  got  a  quality — ^hasn't  she?  I'll 
try  her  in  something  else.     Wait.     Mike,  for  the 
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love  of  heaven,  stop  that  hammering  for  a  minute! 
We're  trying  to  rehearse!" 

Bricksham  then  asked  Sheelah  to  "show  him 
something  of  Ophelia."  His  manner  was  kind 
and  encouraging.  Again  she  turned  away,  walk- 
ing to  the  back  of  the  stage,  and  concentrating 
on  the  picture  in  her  imagination. 

Bricksham  liked  that.  *'She  doesn't  do  any- 
thing without  thinking  it  out,"  he  said  to  Mr. 
Bentley. 

Sheelah  cistme  forward  quite  differently.  The 
other  character  had  dropped  from  her  like  a  dress, 
and  now,  she  was  piteous  youth,  incarnate.  Her 
great  eyes  were  filled  with  visions.  She  held 
her  skirt  Caught  up  in  one  hand,  as  if  it  were  filled 
with  flowers,  and  these  she  gave  in  the  quick,  timid, 
generous  gestures  of  a  child. 

"There's  rosemary,  that's  for  remembrance: 
pray  you:  love,  remember  and  there  is  pansies, 
that's  for  thoughts." 

"Thoughts  and  remembrance  fitted,"  he  found 
himself  answering  her,  from  the  front  of  the  house, 
and  he  listened  keenly  to  the  shades  of  difference 
in  her  tones : 

"There's  fennel  for  you,  and  columbines:  there's 
rue  for  you:  and  here's  some  for  me.  ...  O, 
you  must  wear  your  rue  with  a  difference.  There's 
a  daisy,"  how  light  and  bright  that  tone  sprang 
out  in  contrast  to  what  went  before,  and  came 
after  "I  would  give  you  some  violets  but  they 
Withered  all  when  father  died " 
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That  odd  quality  which  he  remembered  in  her 
voice  as  a  child,  struck  him  afresh,  a  quality  hinting, 
not  expressing,  depths,  and  range,   and    power. 

He  and  Bentley  discussed  her  in  low  tones, 
while  Shedah  put  on  her  hat,  and  waited,  her  little 
scene  finished. 

She  wants  developing,"  said  the  manager. 
She'll  get  it.    But  don't  you  think  she's  got 
a  distinct  talent?" 

''She's  a  pretty  girl,"  answered  Bentley. 
''She'd  do  for  the  young  parts.  It's  up  to  you, 
governor.     I'm  satisfied  if  you  are." 

So  it  was  settled.  Bricksham  very  kindly  came 
up  and  shook  hands  with  the  "young  artist"  as 
he  called  her,  in  pleasant  raillery.  Then  he  said: 
"Well,  if  you  would  like  to  come  with  us,  we  can 
offer  you  twenty-five  dollars  a  week  the  first  season. 
We  will  write  you  to  that  effect  tonight. " 

She  thanked  him  with  shining  eyes,  and  walked 
proudly  out  of  the  theatre.  An  artist,  engaged  for 
the  season!  It  gave  her  courage  for  the  struggle 
which  she  knew  was  to  come,  at  home. 

It  was  worse  even  than  she  had  anticipated. 
Her  desire,  which,  by  a  leap,  had  become  an  ambi- 
tion, was  unsupported  by  any  one,  except  Granny 
G'Meara,  who  happened  to  be  making  them  one 
of  her  rare  visits.  From  the  serious  objection  of 
her  father  and  the  violent  attack  of  cousin 
Jerusha  upon  all  things  theatrical  and  her  amaze- 
ment that  they  should  ever  concern  any  one  in 
her  own  family,  Sheelah  turned  again  and  again 
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to  the  old  Irishwoman  for  approval.  Granny 
understood  her,  she  argued.  Granny  knew  she 
wasn't  fitted  to  teach  school  as  they  wished. 
Granny  saw  she  was  "something  different  some- 
how" from  that.  She  had  in  her  something  she 
"wanted  to  express,  not  to  restrain,"  as  she  was 
forever  having  to  do  in  her  present  environment. 
She  was  almost  passionately  vehement  about  it. 
Miss  Brent  looked  at  her  with  cold  disapproval, 
immovable  in  her  decision  to  thwart  the  girl's 
"crazy  desire";  her  father  in  troubled  astonish- 
ment. 

"Aren't  you  happy,  child?"  he  asked. 

The  old  desire  to  spare  him  what  she  thought 
couldn't  be  helped  tempered  the  truthfulness  of 
her  answer. 

"I  couldn't  go  on  being  so — now,"  she  evaded. 
"You  have  to  grow — don't  you  think — out  of 
one  thing  into  another?  Do  let  me  grow  in  my 
own  way.  Dad  dear!" 

"You're  only  sixteen,"  he  argued. 

"I'll  be  seventeen  this  summer — ^before  the 
engagement  begins.  And  oh,  daddy,  I'll  be 
graduated  from  the  High  School — and — I'll  take 
a  class  honour  just  to  say  'thank  you'  with! 
Let  me  go! — ^let  me  go!  It's  my  own  work.  I 
can't  grow  in  anybody  else's  way." 

"You're  just  a  child!"  he  said,  and  was  startled 
at  the  sidelong,  confident  look  with  which  she 
challenged  him. 

"And  being  a  child  you  can't  decide  things 
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for  yourself,"  said  Cousin  Jerusha  emphatically. 
* '  Why,  it  isn't  respectable !  Teaching  is.  Every- 
body respects  a  teacher — and  looks  down  on  play-, 
acting.  But  what's  the  use  of  talking  about  it? 
You  aren't  old  enough  to  know  your  own  mind." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  while  they  all 
looked  at  her,  hardly  knowing  how  to  treat  the 
situation.  Miss  Jerusha  considered  it  disposed 
of.  Granny,  though  sympathetic,  was  unasser- 
tive, and  John  Brent  was  not  satisfied.  He  felt 
his  cousin's  judgment  was  good,  but  he  hated  to 
deny  his  girl  anything.  Sheelah  summoned  all 
her  courage. 

**It's  only  Cousin  Jerusha  who  is  against  me, 
really,"  she  said.  "I  suppose  she  can't  help  it. 
She  never  has  understood,  she  never  will.  But 
I'm  not  going  to  wait  any  longer  on  her.  I'm 
going  to  live  my  life,  not  hers.  All  these  years 
I've  had  to  live  hers, — do  the  thing  she  wanted. 
When  I  have  graduated,  I  shall  go,  because  I 
can't  do  anything  else  here,  can't  learn  anything 
else — can't  be  anything  else  here.  I  should  dry 
up  and  blow  away  if  I  were  to  be  a  teacher " 

"And  what  will  you  be  as  an  actress?"  asked 
Miss  Jerusha  scornfully. 

''Myself!"  said  Sheelah. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

Some  there  be  that  shadows  kiss 
Such  have  but  a  shadow's  bliss. 

The  Merchant  of  Venice* 

With  the  transplanting  of  Sheelah  to  a  more 

congenial  soil,  there  came  a  great  change  in  her. 

* 

Her  dreaminess,  her  reserve,  dropped  away,  as 
things  outgrown,  and  her  natural  buoyancy  as- 
serted itself,  as  it  never  had  done  since  she  was  a 
very  little  girl.  Almost  at  once  she  became  at 
home  in  the  society  of  her  companions  of  the 
theatre. 

She  had  been  graduated  from  the  High  School, 
taking,  as  she  had  promised,  one  of  the  class 
honours ;  she  had  seen  her  father's  face  shine  with 
pride,  even  cousin  Jerusha  had  seemed  pleased. 
When  Sheelah  spoke  of  that,  afterward,  to  granny, 
her  voice  had  a  kind  of  amazement. 

"Ah,  my  bairn,*'  the  old  woman  had  replied, 
**  you've  come  to  the  age  when  you  must  begin 
to  understand  people.  Think  of  them,  as  if  they 
were  characters  in  a  play — suppose  you  had  to 
play  one  that  you  didn't  like — what  would  you 
do?  Wouldn't  you  have  to  think  what  made  her 
like  that,  before  you  could  take  her  part?" 
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'*What  did?'*  Sheelah  had  asked,  much  inter- 
ested in  granny's  way  of  putting  it. 

*'0h,  my  dear,  it  must  be  very  hard  to  care  for 
a  man  who  does  not  care  for  you — and  to  bring 
up  children  not  your  own — dear  little  children, 
but  queer  and  different.  R«iiember  that,  when 
ye  have  to  take  the  part  of  someone  in  a  play, 
which  you  don't  just  like.  Ye'U  understand  them 
better." 

This,  which  she  never  forgot,  was  among  the 
last  things  ^e  ever  heard  her  beloved  little  gratid- 
motha:  Say.  She  t^membered  her  father's  face 
when,  all  her  preparations  made,  he  had  put  her 
aboard  the  train  for  Chicago,  where  the  company 
wais  to  appear,  after  the  two  weeks  of  rehearsal 
were  over.  A  number  of  young  friends  had  come 
doiiTn  to  see  her  off,  among  them  Jessie  Baldwin 
and  her  big  brother  Ben;  for  Sheelah's  ''career" 
was  a  much  discussed  topic  in  the  village ;  nothing 
like  that  had  ever  happened  in  it  before. 

**  Won't  we  be  proud  of  you  when  you  come  to 
Boston?"  Jessie  had  said  hugging  her  friend 
ecstatically  as  she  said  good-bye. 

"And  won't  we  give  you  a  good  time  when  you 
come  through  New  Haven ! "  her  brother  Ben  Bald- 
win promised  heartily.  ' '  Perhaps  we'll  come  and 
act  with  you.  We  do  sometimes,  you  know;  they 
let  the  Yale  boys  go  on  for  extras." 

Sheelah  laughed,  full  of  gay  excitement.  '  *  That 
Will  be  fun,"  she  said. 

There  was  a  look  in  Ben's  eyes  she  had  never 
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seen  there  before.  It  startled,  but  did  not  dis- 
please her.  In  fact,  it  gave  her  an  odd  little 
thrill.  Or  was  it  in  his  handclasp  ?  She  couldn't 
quite  tell  which,  but  it  seemed  a  tribute  to  a 
growing  power  within  her. 

And  then  her  father  had  come,  dearest  and  last 
of  all.  He  held  her  close  for  a  moment,  but  all 
he  said  was: 

* '  Take  care  of  yourself. ' ' 

And  she  had  answered,  lightly,  concealing,  as 
she  had  been  taught,  9,11  feeling. 

'*0f  my  health,  you  mean.  Dad  dear?" 

'*0f — yourself,''  John  Brent  answered  deeply. 
And,  with  all  her  innocence,  a  prescience  of  what 
he  meant,  of  what  a  mother  might,  but  a  father 
could  not  say,  came  to  her. 

Then  had  come  the  happy  two  weeks  of  rehear- 
sal, the  meeting  of  strange  new  people,  all  boimd 
togethw  by  the  tie  of  a  common  interest,  and 
common  effort,  in  the  work  of  the  theatre.  She 
saw  little  of  the  Brickshams,  absorbed,  as  they 
were  in  getting  their  plays  into  shape  for  produc- 
tion, but  their  happy  friendHness  had  its  eflfect 
on  all  the  company  whose  members  came  from 
different  parts  of  the  country,  west  and  east,  and 
even  from  different  lands.  They  opened  windows 
and  doors  to  Sheelah,  who  had  never  been  outside 
of  New  England,  since  sjie  wa$  seven.  Their 
talk  of  fir-st-nights  in  London,  and  New  Yoxk, 
of  seeing  So-and-So  play  such-and-such  part  in 
Paris,  mied  her  with  excitement.    Into  this  woor 
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der  world  she  had  entered,  of  it  she  was  become  a 
very  part — she,  Sheelah!  Far  behind  her  were 
the  days  of  the  enchanted  forest,  of  the  corn-field, 
and  of  the  house  in  the  barn.  These  which  had 
been  such  an  escape,  once,  from  the  dulness,  the 
coldness  of  her  home,  were  not  needed  now. 

By  her  own  initiative  and  effort,  dreaming  had 
become  beautiful  reality.  She  actually  was  a 
part  of  the  great  world — the  real  world — with  her 
own  work  to  do. 

The  terms  of  her  contract  told  her  she  was 
the  ** party  of  the  second  part"  whose  services 
** unique  and  special**  were  engaged  at  the  rate 
of  twenty-five  dollars  a  week.  Could  it  really 
be  true,  such  happiness?  She  used  to  pinch  her- 
self at  times  to  make  sure  she  was  not  dreaming. 
One  thing  helped  her  to  realize  it  more  than  any 
other.  She  was  addressed  as  Miss  Brent.  Even 
Mr.  Bricksham  called  her  so,  in  directing  rehears- 
al, and  merely  smiled  quizzically  at  her  look  of 
amazement.  Afterward  when  she  met  him,  walk- 
ing back  to  her  hotel,  he  had  explained,  good 
naturedly: 

''Alwajrs  formal,  in  the  theatre,  Sheelah,  but 
outside,  same  old  friends." 

It  was  wonderful  the  way  the  girl  began  to 
unfold  tmder  the  stimulus  of  congenial  work  and 
the  bon  camaraderie  of  her  environment.  The 
older  actors  liked  her,  she  was  so  fresh  and  young, 
and  interested  in  all  their  stories  of  their  successes. 
She  believed  them  all  impHcitly,  and  hero-wor- 
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shipped  them  to  their  and  her  heart's  content. 
Besides  herself  and  Miss  Allen  there  were  only- 
two  other  women,  one  much  older,  who  played 
the  nurse  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  one  about  her 
own  age,  or  very  little  older,  but  smaller,  who 
played  the  page.  To  her  own  lot  fell  the  parts 
of  Lady  Capulet,  of  Jessica  in  the  Merchant  of 
Venice,  Bianca  in  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  and 
the  Player  Queen  in  Hamlet.  Miss  Allen,  of 
course,  was  the  Juliet,  the  Ophelia,  the  Katherine, 
and  the  Portia,  a  scope  of  characters  which  taxed 
even  her  ripe  art.  Her  husband  was  the  Romeo, 
the  Hamlet,  the  Petruchio,  and  the  Shylock. 
Sheelah  had  not  realized  what  a  distinguished  man 
he  had  become,  until  she  heard  the  way  the  mem- 
bers of  his  company  spoke  of  him.  Bricksham, 
though  a  man  of  the  world,  and  with  a  certain 
gravity  which  he  had  not  had  when  she  had  first 
met  him  ten  years  ago,  was  still  possessed  of  the 
frank  simplicity  which  would  have  deceived  any 
one  except  the  discerning,  as  to  his  mental  im- 
portance. But  his  own  profession  knew  him,  and 
his  right  place  among  them.  It  was  considered 
an  honour  to  be  one  of  his  company,  and  they 
spoke  of  him  affectionately  as  '*the  Governor." 
The  one  who  perhaps  was  warmest  in  his  admira- 
tion was  one  Brian  Delayne,  who  was  to  play 
Bassanio,  and  Laertes,  and  Lucentio  to  her  Bianca, 
and  whom  she  heard  one  of  the  older  actors  speak 
of  as  '*the  finest  Mercutio  that  ever  came  over 
the  sea."     Only  The  Merchant  was  in  rehearsal 
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as  yet,  so  she  could  only  judge  of  him  by  Bassanio, 
but  she  liked  the  young  leading  man.  Everybody 
did,  in  spite  of  dark  hints  that  he  was  rather  "a 
gay  devil,"  had  led  rather  a  fast  Hfe,  with  more 
than  one  unhappy  domestic  experience  in  it. 
Sheelah  simply  didn't  believe  it,  seeing  his  gay 
good  nature  and  little  kindnesses.  But  she  was 
unacquainted  with  the  lovable  nature  of  profligates. 

Mabel  Walling,  the  other  girl  in  the  company, 
who  had  had  a  few  seasons'  experience  on  the  stage 
showed  her  how  to  "make-up"  and  on  the  night 
of  the  dress  rehearsal,  Sheelah  experienced  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  her  scarlet  Ups  grow  more 
scarlet,  her  black  eyebrows  with  their  odd  imper- 
fection drawn  together  evenly,  her  natural  colour 
heightened,  and  her  thick  dark  hair,  loosened 
from  its  prim  New  England  fashion,  once  more 
fe'l  over  her  shoulders  in  the  waves  of  childhood. 
Mabel  regarded  her  with  pardonable  pride. 

"My,  you  do  look  different!"  she  said.  "No- 
body'd  ever  believe  you  were  the  demure  little 
maid  who  came  to  rehearsal  that  first  morning. 
Go  show  yourself  to  Mr.  Bricksham." 

The  actors  were  assembling  on  the  stage  for 
criticism  of  costumes  and  make-up.  Sheelah 
took  her  place  among  them.  Miss  Allen  caught 
sight  of  her  and  came  over  to  her. 

"Why,  you're  splendid,  Sheelah!"  she  said 
with  pleasure.  "And  you  actually  look  Jewish! 
How  have  you  done  it?  Ah,  I  see,  drawn  your 
eyebrows  differently."     She  considered  her  care- 
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fully.  *'  It's  very  good.  I  wouldn't  have  thought 
what  a  difference  it  would  make  in  your  expression. 
Look,  Donald,"  she  turned  to  her  husband,  "se6 
what  this  child  has  done?  Arched  both  her  eye- 
brows instead  of  only  one,  and  made  them  match. 
Also  drawn  them  very  close  together.  Changes 
her,  doesn't  it?" 

"Takes  away  Sheelah  and  puts  Jessica  in  her 
place,"  he  nodded,  passing  on  to  inspection  of  the 
others. 

"I  thought,"  Sheelah  said,  rather  timidly  to 
Miss  Allen,  ''that  acting  was  putting  yourself 
in  somebody  else's  place,  imagining  how  they 
feel." 

Miss  Allen  reflected  on  this  with  good-natured 
ttndierstandirig.  "1  would  say,  rather,  it  is  taking 
yourself  away  entirely — and  putting  someone  dse 
— ^the  character  you  are  playing — there,"  she  said 
finally,  and  Sheelah  mentally  stored  that  away 
oil  her  reference  shelf,  along  with  granny's  ''You 
ttiust  understand  what  made  'em  so  before  you  cart 
take  their  part.'* 

in  the  scenes  in  which  she  had  no  part,  she 
Went  "out  front"  and  watched  with  the  othai^s, 
who  were  not  concerned,  the  action  of  the  play. 
She  learned  how  very  much  depended  on  that 
unseen  army  behind,  which  shifts  the  scenes  and 
changes  the  lights  and  attends  to  the  properties 
used.  She  paid  the  tribute  of  attention  to  Brick- 
sham's  characterization  of  Shylock,  but  she  loved 
the  Portia  of  Miss  Allen,  whose  gracious  pre- 
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sence  and  rich  maturity  of  voice  and  expression 
dominated  the  play.  She  admired  also  Delayne's 
Bassanio;  it  had  a  dashing  and  irresistible  quality, 
which  was  innate  in  the  man;  and  very  much  she 
liked  the  Antonio  played  by  a  cultivated  old 
Frenchman  whom  she  had  only  just  begun  to 
know.  Between  the  scenes,  she  sat  contentedly 
silent  looking  about  the  dark  empty  house,  and 
feeling  the  witchery  of  it  steal  over  her.  It  seemed 
to  her  the  ante-chamber  to  a  wonderful  birth. 
Tomorrow  night,  the  play  upon  which  they  had 
been  labouring  all  these  days  and  nights  would 
burst  forth  a  finished  thing;  but  tonight  the 
empty  theatre  was  full  of  enchantment,  and  ex- 
pectation. Now  and  then  some  member  of  the 
company  would  join  her,  and  speak  in  low  tones, 
but  generally  the  soft  silence  in  front  of  the 
great  curtain  was  like  the  hush  of  a  church.  In  it, 
her  ambitions  rooted  themselves  deep.  She,  too, 
was  a  part  of  this  wonderful  pattern  that  was  be- 
ing woven  there ;  she,  too,  could  strive  and  attain, 
perhaps,  to  the  expression  of  beautiful  things. 

"Time  for  our  scene,"  whispered  young  Hugh 
Marcy,  who  was  playing  Lorenzo,  and  she  rose, 
and  followed  him.  He  led  her  by  the  hand  through 
the  dark  passage  behind  the  boxes,  and  held  the 
door  open  for  her  to  pass  through  first.  It  was 
attentions  like  these,  so  natural  to  actors,  which 
gave  Sheelah  such  a  sense  of  her  far  transplanting 
from  her  native  environment.  She  felt  in  a  dream 
of  happiness.     Her  scenes  went  smoothly,  and 
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came  finally  to  the  old,  immortal  words  of  the 
last  one: 

How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank! 
Here  will  we  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  music 
Creep  in  our  ears:  soft  stillness  and  the  night 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 
Sit,  Jessica.     Look  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold. 
There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  behold'st 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings 
Still  quiring  to  the  yotmg-eyed  cherubims; 
Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls; 
But  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it. 

Hugh  Marcy  read  with  much  poetic  feeling  and 
the  strains  of  a  hidden  orchestra  accompanied 
him  sweetly.  Jessica,  enraptured,  turned  her 
face  up,  drinking  in  sound  and  sense  of  the  scene. 
Lorenzo,  bending  above  her,  came  closer  and  closer 
in  the  music-laden  stillness,  until  their  two  forms 
seemed  to  melt  together,  and  their  lips  met  in  a 
long  kiss. 

It  was  entirely  natural,  entirely  mutual,  and 
had  not  been  rehearsed.  By  a  sure  instinct,  the 
young  actor  knew  that  it  was  right  in  dramatic 
expression,  but  when  he  turned  to  share  the  word 
of  conmiendation  which  the  little  scene  received  at  its 
conclusion,  he  found  the  young  actress  was  not  there. 

Sheelah  had  fled  to  her  dressing-room,  and  shut 
the  door.  What  was  that  strange  tumult  within 
her  which  she  was  fighting  down?    And  what 
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that  deep  glow  in  the  eyes  facing  her  in  the  mirror? 
She  closed  them,  and  leaned  back  against  the 
door.  Feeling  surged  through  her,  a  testimony  to 
the  touch  of  a  man's  lips  on  hers,  which  had 
never  been  touched  before. 

It  engendered  a  frightening  hunger,  strange 
rapture,  and  strange  pafn. 

She  remembered  poignantly  two  impressions, 
the  general  kindliness  and  congratulations  of  her 
fellow  actors,  after  the  successful  ''opening," 
their  happy  laughter  and  gaiety  as  of  children 
released  from  school,  before  they  separated,  and 
later,  the  lonely  walk  back  to  her  hotel,  and  the 
feeling  of  something  missing.  All  this  excitement 
and  triumph — for  what?  No  one  she  loved  was 
near.  Father  had  not  seen  her,  nor  the  twins, 
nor  granny.  No  one  in  her  little  world  had  any 
part  in  this  her  first  effort,  and  its  success.  Only 
these  jolly  new  companions,  each  of  whom,  on  the 
fall  of  the  final  curtain,  had  gone  his  or  her  own 
way  out  of  the  light  and  brightness  into  the 
night.  .  .  . 

For  the  first  time,  Shedah  sensed  what  this 
life  might  be— how  separated  from  home,  and  ties 
that  bind  one  to  convnon  joys.  She  walked  on, 
thoughtful,  in  the  hot  September  weather  of 
Chicago.  She  was  glad  there  was  rehearsal 
tomorrow,  only  one  hour  later  than  usual.  The 
other  plays  must  be  got  into  shape.  It  would 
help  one  forget  this  queer  little  homesick  feeling. 
After  all  there  was  the  joy  of  the  work,  itself. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

LucENTio:  I  read  that  I  profess — ^the  art  to  love. 
Bianca:  And  may  you,  sir,  prove  master  of  your  art. 
LucENTio:  While  you,  sweet  dear,  prove  mistress  of  my  heart. 

The  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

But  in  the  crowded  days  that  followed,  there 
was  little  time  for  indulgence  in  any  mood.  Con- 
centrated study  and  effort  on  three  more  Shake- 
spearean productions  brought  them  well  into  the 
fall.  They  involved  training  in  dancing  and 
singing,  also,  and  the  members  of  the  company 
began  to  know  each  other  very  well,  they  were  so 
constantly  together  in  the  long  tehearsals.  Shedah 
learned  that  in  spite  of  their  easy  friendliness, 
each  had  his  reserves,  his  intimate  circle,  separate 
and  apart  from  the  life  they  shared  in  common  at 
the  theatre.  Whenever  they  arrived  in  a  new 
town,  the  first  quest  of  any  was  for  letters.  Before 
meals,  before  bath,  before  rest  after  a  tiresome 
journey,  the  first  imperative  need  was  the  mail- 
box at  the  theatre.  Happy  those  with  faithful 
domestic  ties  who  received  a  letter  every  day. 
She  herself  rarely  received  any.  Her  father  wrote 
once  a  week,  the  twins  only  at  long  intervals, 
grantiy's  quavering  characters  reached  her  very 
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sddom,  and  there  was  no  one  else.  So  she  early 
resigned  herself  to  missing  that  daily  excitement. 

But  with  each  new  play,  and  her  own  contribu- 
tion to  it,  there  were  the  thrill  and  interest  of  effort ; 
and  also  the  joy  of  making  herself  beautiful  every 
night,  of  wearing  the  lovely  clothes  of  other  cen- 
turies, of  seeing  once  or  twice  the  admiration  of 
the  various  actors. 

Once  in  particular  she  remembered.  She  had 
come  on  the  stage  shyly,  in  the  dress  ot  one  of  the 
strolling  players  in  Hamlet,  tights  of  forest  green, 
and  a  long  coat  looped  up  over  one  shoulder,  of 
some  dull  woodland  brown  colour.  She  looked 
like  a  wild  creature  of  the  forest,  shy  and  startled, 
and  ready  to  fly  in  her  slim  little  body,  away  from 
any  rude  contact. 

She  had  hated  the  scant  costiune  which  showed 
off  her  ahnost  boyish  figure,  but  when  she  heard 
Delayne  say  to  M.  Laurent,  the  old  character- 
actor,  "prettiest  thing  that  ever  came  over  the 
hills,"  she  rather  liked  it. 

The  "children"  of  the  company,  herself,  Mabel 
Walling,  Hugh  Marcy,  and  one  or  two  of  the  other 
young  men,  saw  very  little  of  the  "principals" 
outside  the  theatre.  On  the  trains  the  older  men 
played  cards  incessantly,  the  Brickshams,  a  good 
deal  absorbed  in  each  other,  and  their  mutual 
plans,  were  a  little  aloof  in  the  drawing-room,  and 
the  ."children"  were  left  much  to  themselves. 
They  went  about  freely  together  in  the  various 
towns  they  played  in,  visiting  points  of  interest 
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if  there  was  no  rehearsal.  Sheelah  learned  what 
the  world  looked  like  from  the  top  of  a  mountain 
and  from  the  bottom  of  a  coal  mine ;  heard  what  her 
native  speech  sounded  like,  with  the  guttural  r's 
of  the  Middle  West,  and  the  total  absence  of  them 
in  the  sunny  South;  sailed  on  the  Mississippi, 
and  saw  the  negroes  loading  and  unloading  the 
cargo  boats,  singing  as  they  worked;  reached 
New  Orleans,  and  had  her  first  experience  of 
horse  racing,  lost  a  week's  salary  on  a  bet,  and  for 
the  week  following  had  to  go  to  the  very  cheapest 
boarding-house  that  the  town  held,  to  make  it 
up;  and  there,  sitting  at  the  same  table  with  the 
"crew,*'  the  carpenter,  electrician,  and  property- 
man,  learned  about  acting  from  a  different  angle. 
She  discovered  that  this  kind  of  men  had  no  re- 
spect for  actors  at  all,  unless  they  were  exceedingly 
"good  at  their  jobs."  Acting,  to  them,  was  not  a 
man's  work,  unless  he  was  "mighty  good  at  it," 
like  the  governor,  unless  he  had  some  prospect, 
like  Delayne,  of  some  day  being  a  star  "on  his 
own."  But  to  all  of  them,  crew,  actors,  stars, 
the  theatre  was  always  the  great  thing,  the  para- 
mount interest.  Trains  existed  to  lead  to  thea- 
tres, hotels  were  maintained  to  support  theatres, 
towns  were  built  for  the  sake  of  theatres.  There 
was  no  other  interest  in  life  to  compare  with  it. 

And  with  each  new  production,  there  was  the 
thrill  of  the  orchestra  on  the  opening  night. 
Shivers  of  excitement  and  stage-fright  seized 
both  girls,  and  they  dressed  together,  for  some- 
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how  neither  was  ever  qtiite  ready  when  the  re- 
lentless march  of  time  and  the  call-boy  announced 
"Overture!"  Nothing  could  hold  it,  nothing 
could  stop  it,  short  of  the  will  of  the  star,  and  this 
very  seldom  did;  and  nobody  would  have  dared 
to  invoke  it  to  cover  his  own  shortcoming  of 
not  being  ready. 

Sheelah  liked  her  part  of  Jessica,  and  played  it 
very  well;  and  the  Player  Queen  she  endured 
with  fortitude;  but  Lady  Capulet  she  despised. 
She  was  too  young  to  look  it,  and  it  had  been 
given  her  because  she  was  tall,  and  there  was  no 
one  else  to  play  it.  Bricksham  had  asked  M. 
Laurent  who  was  especially  good  at  character 
** make-ups**  to  show  her  how  to  treat  her  face, 
take  away  its  freshness,  and  give  it  a  semblance 
of  lines.  The  old  Frenchman  drew  them  deli- 
cately about  the  girl's  eyes  and  mouth  and  sunk  the 
round  cheeks  with  shadows.  It  seemed  a  sacrilege, 
he  thought,  to  put  so  much  paint  on  so  fair  a  skin. 

**Voildt  How  you  like  yourself  now.  Made- 
moiselle?" 

**I  hate  me!"  said  Sheelah,  pouting. 

''Mais,  c'est  droll — your  eyebrows.  When  you 
do  that,  one  goes  up,  and  the  other  down.  Some 
day  you  will  play  comedy." 

*'No — no,  I'm  going  to  be  a  tragic  actress!" 

M.  Laurent  laughed  heartily.  **They  all  say 
that — at  first,"  he  said.  "But  in  the  end,  they 
see  they  would  rather  make  people  laugh  than 
cry.     There  is  more  money  in  it,  too." 
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•'H(A!"  said  Sheelah  scornfully.     ''Money!" 

**Oui,  hoh,  money!"  M.  Laurent  made  a  de- 
lightful mimicry  of  her.  "When  you  are  jroung, 
and  have  everything  else,  then,  if  you  like,  *hoh 
money!'  like  that;  but  when  you  are  old,  and 
have  nothing,  then  you  change  your  tune!  Then 
— ah,  money!    It  will  buy  much." 

Sheelah  looked  at  him,  curious,  smiling  a  little. 

**But  I  have  nothing,  M.  Laurent — only  a 
season's  engagement." 

*'You  have  youth,  health,  beauty,  talent, 
love " 

Her  eyes  opened  wider  at  this  list  of  blessings, 
but  she  stopped  him  at  the  last.  **Nov  no,  I 
haven't  that." 

"Well,"  the  old  mati  said,  nodding  shrewdly, 
"very  soon,  it  comes;  it  is  tinie.  This  Lady 
Capulet  you  hate,  she  is  cold;  she  Exists  Ohly  for 
the  sake  of  the  divine  Juliet.  When  you  have 
loved,  then  you  will  act." 

"But  can't  one  imagine  it?"  argued  Sheelah. 
"You  don't  have  to  experience  everything  you 
play,  do  you?" 

"No;  but  you  must  live,  before  you  can  play 
anything,"  he  answered  wisely.  And  Sheelah 
made  another  mental  note. 

Thus  the  older  actors  unconsciously  taught  her, 
and  the  responsiveness  of  audiences  was  teaching 
her  all  the  time. 

When  it  came  to  playing  Bianca  in  the  Taming 
of  the  Shrew  with  the  Lucentio  of  Brian  Delayne, 
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she  remembered  M.  Laurent's  words,  and  felt 
a  little  self-conscious.  She  greatly  admired  De- 
layne.  He  had  a  sort  of  careless  perfection,  which 
made  less  finished  artists  seen  unnatural;  and 
the  man's  apparent  charm  of  personality  against 
the  background  of  sinister  hints  concerning  him 
added  to  the  effect  he  produced.  She  did  not 
know  him  very  well,  as  he  was  always  with  the 
older  members  of  the  company.  He  was  about 
twenty-eight,  at  that  time,  and  she  knew  that 
his  career  had  rare  promise. 

He  was  entirely  matter  of  fact  in  his  love- 
making  scenes  with  her.  She  felt  none  of  that 
strange,  upsetting  response  of  the  nerves  which 
she  had  felt,  in  the  boy,  Hugh  Marcy,  the  first 
time  he  had  kissed  her  as  Lorenzo.  It  had  passed, 
that  feeling,  but  she  remembered  it  well.  De- 
layne  never  aroused  it.  Perhaps  he  was  too  much 
of  an  artist;  perhaps  he  was  too  experienced  a 
man;  but  there  seemed  nothing  personal  in  his 
touch. 

'*Now,  mistress,  profit  you  in  what  you  read?" 
he  asked  with  gay  audacity,  as  they  came  walking 
on  the  scene,  his  arm  carelessly  about  her,  and 
she  inquired  demurely: 

**What,  master,  read  you?  First  resolve  me 
that,"  and  ardently  he  replied:  *'I  read  that  I 
profess,  the  art  to  love." 

**And  may  you  prove,  sir,  master  of  your  art!" 
Sheelah  replied  mechanically.  The  stage-manager 
interrupted  the  rehearsal. 
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"But  flirt  with  him,  Miss  Brent! — remember 
those  Italian  girls  were  born  coquettes.  Warm 
up  a  little.  Put  something  of  Jessica  into  it. 
Forget  you  came  from  New  England!  Now  try 
it  again.** 

*'It's  my  fault,"  said  Delayne,  with  quick 
generosity.  **I'm  not  giving  her  provocation 
enough."  He  gave  her  hand  a  friendly  squeeze. 
"Don't  mind  him,"  he  whispered,  "you're  all 
right.  We'll  work  into  it."  And  he  swept  his 
cloak  about  her,  continuing  aloud:  "While  you, 
sweet  dear,  prove  mistress  of  my  heart." 

But  though  it  looked,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  audience,  so  ardent  and  compelling,  it  was 
quite  impersonal.  Delayne  simply  used  her  as 
he  would  have  used  a  piece  of  furniture  in  the 
scene.  She  was  not  Sheelah  Brent  to  him;  she 
was  Bianca,  and  under  his  skilful  handling  she 
lost  her  self -consciousness,  and  treated  him,  too, 
not  as  a  personality,  but  as  the  character  Lucentio. 
Only  then  did  she  feel  free  with  the  little  airs  and 
graces  of  the  Italian  girl.  And  she  was  several 
seasons  older  and  riper  in  her  art,  before  she 
realized  the  delicate  aid  Delayne  had  given  her. 

In  constant  journeys  to  wonderful  unknown 
places,  the  happy  winter  months  slipped  away. 
Often  they  were  tired  with  work,  and  travel,  and 
early  starts  and  late  arrivals.  Often  the  food 
was  "queer,"  and  railway  coffee  and  doughnuts 
had  to  suffice  when  everyone  was  running  low 
in  salary  toward  the  end  of  the  week.     Sometimes 
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they  were  a  little  hungry,  and  sometimes  more 
than  a  little  cold.  But  Sheelah  could  never  re- 
member that  they  were  anything  but  happy  that 
first  season. 

One  day  in  February  when  there  was  a  hint  of 
early  spring  in  the  air,  she  found  a  letter  for  her 
at  the  theatre,  in  an  unknown  handwriting. 
Mabel  Walling,  who  was  rich  in  the  possession  of 
a  **beau,"  immediately  began  to  tease  her. 

**Ah  ha,  Sheelah!  You  demure  deceiver — a 
man's  handwriting.     Come  on,  confess,  who  is  it  ? '  * 

Sheelah  was  flushing  with  pleasure  as  she  read. 

'*0h,  it's  from  Ben  Baldwin,"  she  said.  ''I 
used  to  know  him,  at  home.  He  is  my  chum's 
big  brother — ever  so  much  older  than  we." 

**How  much?"  asked  Mabel  with  interest. 

**I  think  he's  in  his  last  year  at  college.  And 
he  sajrs  we  are  to  play  there  next  week,  and  he 
wants  me  to  let  him  know  when  we  arrive,  so 
that  he  can  give  us  a  good  time." 

''Oh,  good.  We  will  be  in  New  Haven  Friday 
and  Saturday — play  the  'Merchant'  and  the 
'Shrew,'  your  two  best  parts.    Aren't  you  glad?" 

"I  should  say  so.  He'll  probably  bring  a  lot 
of  the  other  boys  to  see  us." 

"And  take  us  to  supper  afterwards.  Oh,  that 
will  be  nice!"  said  Mabel,  on  whom  the  flesh-pots 
of  Egypt  were  never  wasted.  "I'm  a  little  tired 
of  these  lunch-counter  repasts  before  taking  the 
sleeper." 

The  company  had    been    playing   "one-night 
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stands"   in   Canada,    and   were   working   down 
through  New  England. 

When  they  reached  New  Haven  late  Friday 
afternoon  Sheelah  found  another  note  at  the 
theatte  from  Ben,  asking  her  to  telephone  him, 
and  tell  him  if  she  would  bring  a  friend,  and  after 
the  play  take  supper  with  him,  and  a  friend 
of  his. 

He  is  English,  and  'rather  a  toflf, '  "  Ben  wrote, 
and  I  think  youll  like  him.  He's  ovei:  htt'e 
taking  a  post-graduate  law  course,  and  his  name 
is  Philip  Carmichael.  Do  bring  some  nice  girl, 
and  We'll  call  for  you  at  the  stage-door  after  the 
{iay .    Well  have  d  real  party. ' ' 

Of  course  Mabel  accepted  this  itivitation  with 
alacrity.  They  had  been  having  a  very  hard 
month  of  travel,  and  the  prospect  of  two  days  in 
the  same  pLate  and  two  nights  in  succession  in 
the  saine  bed  had  its  charms. 

The  moment  the  curtain  fell,  when  the  perform-^ 
ance  was  over,  the  two  girls  rushed  up  to  their 
dressing-room  to  remove  the  paint  and  powder 
of  the  footlights,  and  Mabel  to  put  on  the  only 
slightly  less  heavy  cosmetics  which  she  considered 
indispensable  with  evening  dress.  Sheelah  had 
not  as  yet  acquired  the  habit  of  street  make-up. 
Except  for  an  unapparent  dusting  of  powdei-, 
her  face  was  as  innocent  of  the  theatre  as  before 
she  left  New  England.    She  was  dressed  first. 

"Turn  around,"  said  Mabel,  her  mouth  full  of 
hairpins,  "and  let  me  see  how  you  look.    You 
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are  a  lucky  girl  to  have  that  loose  wave  in  your 
hair.  And  your  gown  looks  sweet;  it's  awfully 
becoming.  Turns  your  eyes  a  sort  of  wonderful 
green." 

Sheelah  was  wearing  a  soft  taffeta  silk,  of  the 
shade  known  as  "apple-green."  Mabel  had  ad- 
vised her  to  buy  it.  It  was  cut  with  a  full  skirt, 
and  a  slightly  low  round  neck,  both  back  and 
front.  Tiny  bunches  of  apple  blossoms,  faintly 
pink  and  white,  were  half  hidden  in  the  lace  about 
the  shoulders  and  sleeves  and  at  the  hem  of  the 
skirt.  It  was  her  first  real  evening  dress.  Mabel 
looked  at  her  approvingly.  **It*s  perfectly  sweet. 
You  look  like  a  slice  of  spring,"  she  said  with 
good-natured  admiration. 

That  was  what  Ben  thought,  too,  as  the  girls 
came  to  meet  him  on  the  now  empty  stage. 

'* Mighty  glad  to  see  you,"  he  said,  as  they 
shook  hands.  *  *  My,  but  you  Ve  changed,  Sheelah ! 
What  is  it,  the  stage,  or  getting  away  from  Cousin 
Jerusha  and  New  England,  or " 

"No,"  she  laughed,  in  high  spirits,  "it's  just 
— ^my  new  dress!    My  first  evening  one." 

"  1 1 's  a  vision ! "  he  returned  gallantly.  *  *  Quite 
grown  up,  aren't  you? '| 

"I'll  be  eighteen  next  summer — and  it's  March 
already!" 

He  laughed  and  introduced  his  friend,  Mr. 
Carmichael,  and  they  all  moved  toward  the  stage- 
door. 

"We've  got  a  hack  outside,  and  a  table  reserved 
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at  the  hotel.  Well,  didn't  this  little  old  town  give 
you  a  nice  welcome?" 

They  talked  animatedly  and  frankly  about  the 
theatre,  the  town,  the  college,  until  they  reached 
the  hotel,  and  in  the  light,  as  they  removed  their 
wraps,  Shellah  really  saw  Ben's  companion  for  the 
first  time. 

He  helped  her  take  off  her  cloak,  and  she  glanced 
at  him  over  her  shoulder,  unconscious  of  her  own 
grace,  as  she  did  so.  What  she  saw  was  an  im- 
maculately dressed  young  Englishman,  above  the 
average  height,  and  what  would  be  considered 
tall  even  in  his  race,  with  a  very  distinguished- 
looking  head,  and  sleek,  dark  brown  hair.  His 
hands,  she  noticed  as  they  rested  lightly  on  her 
cloak  for  an  instant,  were  beautifully  formed; 
just  the  long,  supple  hands  that  she  had  always 
imagined  would  belong  to  an  aristocrat.  Then 
he  turned,  and  she  saw  that  his  eyes  were  blue. 

A  second  they  stood  arrested,  regarding  each 
other.  He  broke  the  pause  with  apparent 
irrelevance. 

'*I  wonder  if  it's  spring  in  England  yet,"  he  said. 

She  flushed  with  pleasure.  He  hadn't  said  it, 
but  she  knew  she  had  made  hiria  think  it.  His 
eyes,  at  least,  were  bold  with  admiration.  Some- 
thing stirred  in  her,  and  the  colour  deepened  and 
ran  over  neck  and  breast.  There  came  an  answer- 
ing flash  of  delight  in  the  man's  eyes.  Then  they 
entered  the  brilliantly  lit  dining-room. 

But  as  they  threaded  their  way  between  the 
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crowded  tables,  with  Mabel  and  Ben  chatting 
gaily  behind  them,  Sheelah  was  conscious  that 
many  heads  turned,  and  scraps  of  conversation 
reached  her.  ** Stunning  man;  looks  English, 
doesn't  he?"     "And  the  girl — ^isn't  she  lovely?" 

As  they  sat  down,  and  she  felt  Carmichael 
dose  beside  her,  and  met  his  eyes  again,  there 
seemed  to  be  an  intimacy  already  established 
between  them. 

**Do  you  like  poetry?"  he  asked  her  while  the 
other  two  were  ordering  the  supper. 

•*0h,  loveit!" 

"Phil  writes  it,"  said  Ben. 

"And  Sheelah  recites  it!"  Mabel  added.  "She 
bores  me  to  tears  with  her  Tennyson  calendar. 
She  has  a  new  one  every  day." 

"What  was  it  today?"  Carmichael  asked  lean- 
ing toward  Sheelah  sympathetically,  and  speaking 
in  a  low  tone  meant  just  for  her. 

She  answered  in  the  same  way:  "Sweet  is  true 
love,  though  given  in  vain,  in  vain " 

"Ah — Elaine,"  he  said  at  once,  and  in  the  pause 
while  their  eyes  dwelt  on  each  other  again,  no 
prescience  of  vain  love  came  to  either.  Only  long 
after  the  girl  remembered. 

"Have  you  two  got  to  poetry,  already?"  Ben's 
raillery  broke  in  upon  them.  "For  goodness'  sake 
stop  just  long  enough  to  enlighten  the  waiter  as 
to  whether  you  will  have  chicken  k  la  king,  or  a 
guinea-hen!" 

"Both,"  said  Carmichael  carelessly,  "and  cham- 
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pagne/*  Ben  gave  him  up  with  a  comical  gesture 
of  despair,  and  devoted  himself  to  Mabel  until 
the  food  arrived.  Carmichael  turned  at  once  to 
Sheelah  again. 

**But  don't  you  like  any  but  the  great  poets, 
Miss  Brent?    What  about  the  poor  minor  ones?" 

"A  poet  is  a  poet,  I  think,"  she  answered,  always 
rather  shy  at  expressing  an  opinion.  ''I  don't 
think  of  them  as  great  or — or  minor.  I  just  think 
of  them  as  poets — except  Shakespeare,  of  course. 
I  have  a  little  book — "  she  stopped,  and  blushed 
again. 

**  Yes,"  he  encouraged.  He  was  charmed  at  the 
way  he  seemed  able  to  make  her  colour  come  and 
go  just  by  a  look.  It  was  a  mute  tribute  to  his 
power  of  personality,  and  he  knew  it  with  secret 
elation. 

** — You  have  a  little  book " 

'*It's  nothing,"  she  said  hurriedly,  ''only  I 
think  lots  of  the  best  poetry  isn't  in  the  big  books, 
so  I  cut  it  out  from  all  sorts  of  papers — and  maga- 
zines— and  put  it  in  my  little  book." 

Philip  Carmichael  thought  with  amusement 
that  he  could  guess  just  what  kind  of  a  girl's 
scrap-book  that  would  be. 

**What  do  you  call  it?"  he  asked. 

But  Sheelah  retreated  into  her  natural  reserve. 

"I — I  don't  think  I  can  tell  you  that — until  I 
know  you  better,"  she  said  with  honesty  that  had 
no  trace  of  coquetry  in  it.  Carmichael  was 
delighted. 
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**That  will  be  very  soon!"  he  said.  **Will  you 
both  dine  with  me  tomorrow — all  of  us,  I  mean?" 

But  both  girls  shook  their  heads. 

''There's  never  time  before  the  theatre,"  Mabel 
said.     ''The  'Shrew'  rings  up  at  8.15." 

"Supper,  afterward  then?" 

"Have  to  travel,"  sighed  Mabel,  "sleeper  to 
Washington,  for  rehearsal  Sunday  before  we  open 
there." 

"Good  Heavens,  what  a  life!  Don't  you  ever 
rest?"  asked  Ben. 

"Oh,  I  hoped  we  were  going  to  have  Sunday 
here!"  said  Sheelah. 

"No  such  luck,  my  dear.  Just  heard  it  to- 
night at  the  theatre.  Oh,  look,  there's  Mr.  De- 
layne!    Whom  is  he  with,  I  wonder?" 

Delayne,  very  handsome  in  evening  dress,  was 
just  entering.  He  looked  rather  surprised  as  he 
caught  sight  of  the  two  girls,  and  their  com- 
panions. Then  he  made  them  his  best  bow,  and 
passed  on. 

"He's  English,  too,  isn't  he?"  Carmichael 
inquired. 

Irish,"  answered  Mabel. 

So'm  I.  It's  the  same  thing — with  that  sort," 
he  returned.  "So — ^it's  'only  tonight,  love,  just 
for  tonight'?"  he  hummed  with  gay  audacity. 
"Haven't  we  any  business  that  would  take  us  to 
Washington,  Ben?" 

Where  do  you  go  from  there?"  asked  Ben. 
Baltimore;    then    one-night    stands    through 
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New  England,  till  the  end  of  March.  Lay  off 
Holy  Week,"  answered  Mabel  laconically. 

**That  is  the  Easter  vacation,"  said  Carmichael. 
"Well,  we  must  meet  then,  if  not  before.  But 
when  do  you  play  in  New  York?" 

*'Not  till  late — two  weeks  there  in  May,  and 
that  is  the  end  of  the  season." 

*  *  Well,  we  shall  certainly  have  to  come  on,  and 
give  you  good  times,  occasionally,  won't  we 
Phil?"  Ben  asked. 

They  talked,  as  the  young  do,  of  everjrthing, 
and  nothing.  The  young  girls  were  animated  and 
happy.  The  young  men  were  capital  hosts,  and 
evidently  experienced  ones.  Many  other  college 
men  looked  half  enviously  at  their  table,  Mabel 
noted  with  satisfaction.  She  enjoyed  herself 
thoroughly,  and  as  for  Sheelah,  it  was  the  most 
wonderful  evening  she  had  ever  spent  in  her  life. 
Something  magical  had  happened  to  her.  As  if 
by  an  enchantment,  she  had  grown  up  in  an  hour, 
— almost,  in  a  moment.  The  last  tie  that  had 
linked  her  to  childhood  had  snapped  when  she 
looked  into  a  pair  of  bold,  blue  eyes. 

It  came  to  an  end  all  too  soon,  and  the  two  yoimg 
men  escorted  the  girls  back  to  their  hotel. 

"Good-night,"  Ben  said.  "It's  jolly  to  have 
seen  you,  Sheelah,  so  well  and  happy.  Glad  your 
environment  is  so  pleasant.  I  won't  say  good- 
bye; we  will  probably  see  you  off,  when  you  go 
tomorrow  night."  He  turned  to  Mabel,  and 
Carmichael  took  Sheelah's  hand  in  his. 
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**I'll  see  you  again  before  you  go,"  he  said, 
**and  may  I  send  you  some  'little  poems'  the 
kind  you  like?" 

**0h  yes!"  Her  radiant  face  was  upturned  to 
his  in  the  starlight.  Some  lovely  spell  seemed  to 
rest  upon  it,  and  he  stood  staring  at  her,  still 
holding  her  hand,  and  looking  as  if  in  him  also 
unutterable  things  were  striving  for  expression. 
It  was  only  a  moment.  Suddenly  her  cloak  blew 
open,  in  the  March  wind,  leaving  neck  and  arms 
exposed  to  the  night.  Swiftly,  Carmichael  kissed 
the  hand  he  held,  imseen  by  the  others,  before  he 
tucked  it  inside  the  cloak,  saying  brusquely : 

"Don't  take  cold!"  and  a  moment  later  they 
were  gone. 

And  Shedah,  as  she  brushed  her  hair,  after 
Mabel  had  left  her,  looked  at  the  dreamily  happy 
eyes  in  her  mirror,  and  thought  how  wonderful 
life  had  suddenly  become. 

The  next  day  at  the  theatre  she  found  a  little 
package  addressed  to  her.  Opening  it,  she  dis- 
covered it  contained  a  book  of  poems  so  exquisite 
they  took  her  breath  away.  They  were  by  Phi'ip 
Bourke  Marston  and  on  the  fly-leaf  was  writlz^ii: 

Hold  still,  my  heart,  and  hide 

Your  secret  deep  within, 
Lest  you  be  banished  from  her  side 

Before  you  e'en  begin. 

Hold  still,  O  her  sweet  eyes,  conceal 
Response  to  my  desire, 
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Lest  I  who  love  you,  yet  should  feel 
Her  tears  to  quench  my  fire. 

There  was  also  a  note. 

Sweet  Green-eyed  Girl  [it  read], 

This  little  book  is  not  new,  but  I  like  the  English 
edition  better  than  the  one  I  was  able  to  get  here, 
so  I  send  you  my  own  copy.  I  will  see  you  before 
you  go.     Au  revoir. 

Yours, 

Philip  Carmichael. 

Sheelah  sat  alone  in  her  dressing-room,  thrilling 
over  these  words  in  a  happiness  so  great  it  almost 
made  her  faint.  This,  then,  was  the  answer  of 
life  to  all  her  longings,  her  dreamings.  This 
was  the  wonderful,  completing  thing,  of  which 
she  had  read  and  heard.  This  pulsing  miracle 
that  seemed  to  quicken  her  in  every  way,  espe- 
cially in  that  dim  part  of  which  she  had  been  but 
vaguely  conscious  before — ^her  very  soul.  She 
kissed  the  book's  cover  because  his  hand  had 
touched  it,  she  kissed  the  little  poem  on  the  fly- 
leaf with  reverence  because  his  brain  had  con- 
ceived it,  and  she  put  his  little  note  in  her  bosom, 
where  it  lay  like  a  live,  fluttering  bird,  against 
the  beat  of  her  own  heart. 

The  call-boy,  on  his  rounds  calling  '*  half -hour" 
to  overture,  had  to  knock  twice  before  he  heard 
her  acknowledgment,  but  when  his  '*  fifteen 
minutes — ^fifteen   minutes ! '  *    sounded   ominously 
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down  the  passage,  she  broke  from  her  reverie, 
and  began  to  dress  with  swift  light  touches.  She 
was  one  of  those  fortunate  women  who  have  the 
faculty  of  achieving  happy  results  quickly  and 
without  prinking,  or  apparent  effort.  When  the 
call-boy  announced  in  his  usual  tone  of  solemn 
warning  ''Overture!"  she  answered  blithely: 
*' All  right,  Tommy— thanks." 

''But  I  have  something  for  you,  miss."  He 
pushed  a  basket  of  flowers  through  the  half- 
open  door,  and  departed.  Sheelah  was  glad 
that  Mabel  was  not  in  The  Shrew  until  the  last 
act,  and  so  came  late,  for  she  had  the  dressing- 
room  to  herself.  There  was  a  note  among  the 
flowers. 

Sprite  of  Spring  [it  ran], 

I  shall  be  there  *'out  front*'  as  you  say,  and  will 
you  wear  one  of  these,  for 

P.    C. 

The  girl  coloured  joyously  under  her  make-up, 
as  she  pinned  on  a  pale  pink  rose,  and  with  another 
in  her  hand  went  down  to  the  stage. 

"  May  I  use  this  fresh  one  instead  of  the  prop?" 
she  asked  the  stage-manager,  "you  know  in  the 
scene  where  I  throw  it  to  Lucentio?" 

"What's  the  matter  with  the  fW"operty  one?" 

"Nothing— only " 

She  stood,  hesitating  and  flushing,  and  he  added, 
amused:  "Oh, — all  right.    Tell  Mr.  Delayne." 
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'*0h,  nothing  puts  him  out,"  she  answered 
easily.  The  stage-manager  had  introduced  quite 
a  pretty  bit  of  acting  without  a  spoken  word  in 
the  scene  between  the  younger  pair  of  lovers,  in 
the  public  square  set  around  an  old  fountain. 
While  the  argument  between  the  father,  Baptista, 
and  the  various  suitors  for  the  hand  of  Bianca, 
was  going  on  he  allowed  the  eyes  of  the  lovers  to 
meet  across  the  fountain,  and  the  girl,  before  she 
was  bidden  **Go  in  Bianca,"  to  drop  a  seal  upon 
the  unspoken  compact  in  the  shape  of  a  rose,  let 
fall,  as  if  unconsciously.  Lucentio  picked  it  up, 
and  kept  it  all  through  the  scene  with  Tranio^ 
which  followed. 

Tranio,  I  saw  her  coral  lips  to  move 

And  with  her  breath  she  did  perfume  the  air. 

Sacred  and  sweet  was  all  I  saw  in  her. 

At  which  point  Bianca  leaned  from  the  window 
and  threw  a  rose  to  Lucentio,  not  unconsciously, 
this  time. 

As  Sheelah  did  these  things,  in  the  spirit  of 
Bianca,  with  a  demure  and  teasing  coquetry,  she 
was  thinking  of  Philip  watching  from  '*  the  front." 

Only  as  she  leaned  from  the  window,  and  let 
her  rose  fall,  something  ardent  and  fine  in  Delay ne's- 
utterance  caught  her  ear: 

**  Sacred  and  sweet  was  all  I  saw  in  her." 

And  the  rose — PhiUp's  rose — which  she  had 
dropped,  Delayne  picked  up — and  kissed. 
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After  the  play,  Ben  and  his  friend  called  for 
the  girls  and  took  them  to  the  station  in  a  cab. 
"Which  was  better,"  Mabd  said  thankfully, 
'*than  lugging  your  own  bag." 

"Surely  you  don't  do  that?" 

"Surely  we  do.  It's  supix)6ed  to  be  very  com- 
promising for  any  man  in  the  company  to  carry  a 
girl's  bag." 

The  two  young  men  looked  at  each  other, 
amused. 

"Seems  funny,"  said  Ben.  "When  they  make 
love  to  you — and  all  that." 

"Oh,  that's  only  in  the  play,"  said  Sheelah. 

"Yet,"  Carmichael  cut  in,  "I  was  downright 
jealous  of  that  chap — ^what's  his  name — Ddayne? 
Don't  you  think  he's  a  little  too — ^too — ^well — 
warm?" 

Sheelah  laughed  merrily.  "Oh,  that's  just 
acting." 

"But  he  kissed  you!" 

"No."    She  shook  her  head,  tantalizing  him. 

"But  I  saw  him,"  persisted  Carmichael.  "  When 
he  put  his  doak  around  you,  and  you  walked  c^ 
together,  learning  that  cursed  *  art  to  love. '  " 

Both  girls  were  laughing  merrily. 
*     ^'  Does  it  look  like  that  from  the  front?  "  Sheelah 
asked.    "WeU,  it «»'/." 

"Cheek  to  cheek,  jowl  to  jowl — "  he  grum- 
bled. 

"But  not — ^not  mouth  to  mouth — ^no  really," 
she  assured  him  adding  seriously:  "Don't  you 
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suppose  I'd  know  if  I  were  kissed?"  and  they  all 
laughed. 

*'  I'm  just  a  stick,  or  a  crutch,  or  any  other  piece 
of  furniture  to  Mr.  Delayne  in  a  scene — and  that's 
all  he  or  any  other  man  is  to  me." 

Carmichael  gave  her  a  curious  look.  It  seemed 
to  him  an  odd  speech  for  so  young  a  girl  to  make. 

They  had  a  moment  or  two  together,  as  they 
walked  up  and  down  on  the  station  platform  before 
the  train  left. 

"Did  you  like  the  Kttle  book?" 

"Oh,  I  haven't  had  a  chance  to  thank  you!" 

"What  one  did  you  like  best?" 

"The  first ! "  she  said,  without  hesitation.  " On 
the  fly-leaf." 

Oh — that!"  he  spoke  as  if  it  were  nothing. 

But  of  the  real  ones,  I  mean." 

"I  think — ^the  onp  about  the  rose — ^in  'Garden 
Secrets.'" 

He  nodded.  "Yes,  that's  exquisite.  There's 
another — not  in  that  book — I'll  read  jrou  when 
we  meet  again.    When  will  that  be,  Sheelah?" 

She  just  caught  her  breath  for  reply. 

"Soon."  He  answered  himself.  "When  we 
can  have  a  long  day  in  the  country  together." 

"Yes." 

"Say'yes,  PhiUp.'" 

She  shook  her  head,  smiling. 

"Do  you  like  me?"  he  inquired  curiously,  half 
humorously. 

"Oh!" 
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That  **0h"  left  him  in  no  doubt.  He  gave  a 
swift  look  about.  Mabel  and  Ben  were  pacing 
to  the  other  end  of  the  platform,  and  at  that 
moment  their  backs  were  turned.  Carmichael 
caught  Sheelah's  face  in  his  hands,  and  kissed  her 
full  and  deep  on  the  lips. 

As  he  released  her,  her  hands  trembled  into 
his,  and  they  both  stood  silent  a  moment  with 
quickened  vibrations. 

Then  Carmichael  gave  a  low  laugh.  ''Don't 
you  suppose  I'd  know  if  I  were  kissed?"  he 
quoted  back  to  her. 

Mabel  and  Ben  had  turned  and  were  returning, 
and  a  moment  later  the  conductor  called:  "All 
aboard.*' 

''So  that's  all  for  this  time,"  he  whispered,  as 
she  reached  her  hand  to  him  from  the  step.  "  But 
when  I  come  again — Sheelah?" 

"PhiUp.?" 

"What  then?" 

The  train  began  to  move. 


CHAPTER  IX 

And  the  humour  of  April  frolics 
And  bickers  in  bird  and  bough 
O,  to  meet  for  the  primal  kindness 

Now! 


In  the  dajrs  which  followed,  Sheelah  realized 
that  the  miracle  of  love  at  first  sight  had  befallen 
her.  No  longer  was  the  theatre  the  only  interest 
in  life,  except  that  it  held  the  possibility  now  of  a 
letter  for  her.  Philip  wrote  often,  daring  letters, 
taking  for  granted  in  masterful  fashion  a  much 
greater  intimacy  than  really  existed  between  them. 
Each  one  as  it  came  brought  that  sensation  of 
quickened  vibrations  to  the  girl.  Once  or  twice  he 
astonished  her  by  turning  up  in  towns  near  to 
New  Haven.  On  one  of  these  surprise  occasions, 
Ben  was  with  him,  and  the  four  ''children*'  of  the 
company,  Dick  Kinney,  Hugh  Marcy,  Mabel 
Walling,  and  Sheelah  all  had  supper  together  after 
the  play.  Philip,  carried  away  by  a  sense  of  fun 
as  he  was  giving  the  supper,  insisted  on  making 
Sheelah  sit  beside  him,  and  introduced  her  to 
them  all  as  his  "wife.**  He  gave  Ben  quite  a  bad 
moment. 

"You  crazy  young  idiots,"  he  growled  when 
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Sheelah's  rather  embarrassed  laugh  gave  Philip 
away,  "I  really  believed  you  for  a  moment." 

"It's  true/'  Philip  insisted  gaily,  **and  if  it  isn't 
it  ought  to  be,  oughtn't  it,  Sheelah  ?  *  I  promise  to 
marry  you  if  ever  I  marry  woman,  and  we  will  be 
married  tomorrow,'"  he  quoted.  **You  ought  to 
play  Rosalind  some  day.  She  knew  how  to  keep  a 
man  guessing,  and  so  do  you." 

With  such  playing,  such  delightful  comings  and 
goings,  it  was  no  wonder  that  in  the  few  weeks  of 
separation  which  followed,  there  took  place  in  her 
a  swift  imfolding  of  her  relentless  temperament, 
ardent,  passionate,  so  that  when  they  met  again, 
just  before  Easter,  its  first  flower  of  love  was  all 
ready  to  burst  forth. 

The  company  laid  off  during  Holy  Week  in  New 
York,  and  Mabel  and  Sheelah  went  to  the  same 
rooming-house,  where  they  saved  money  and 
shared  expenses  by  living  together.  New  Haven 
was  not  too  far  away  for  the  two  young  men  to 
come  often  to  New  York,  and  the  four  saw  a  great 
deal  of  one  another.  As  they  went  to  theatres,  and 
had  suppers  afterward,  met  for  luncheon  at  the 
Waldorf,  and  rode  or  walked  up  Fifth  Avenue  to 
the  park,  enjoying  the  bright  spring  weather,  and 
the  mere  happiness  of  being  young  and  entirely 
care-free,  they  came  to  know  each  other  very  well. 
Sheelah  learned  from  Ben  that  Carmichael  was 
having  some  special  post-graduate  course  at  Yale 
and  would  return  to  England  and  take  up  his  ca- 
reer there  when  the  present  college  term  was  over. 
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"He's  no  end  of  a  swell,"  Ben  said,  ''well  con- 
nected and  all  that,  but  no  money!  But  he's  a 
brilliant  chap.  I  daresay  hell  either  make  it  or 
marry  it.  I  know  his  people  expect  him  to  go  into 
politics  or  diplomacy  or  something  later  on,  and 
one  must  have  money,  I  imagine,  for  that." 

This  struck  chill  on  Sheelah's  heart.  England 
and  English  politics  seemed  a  long  way  off.    • 

Before  the  company  reassembled  after  Easter, 
Philip  and  Sheelah  lunched  one  warm  April  day 
on  the  verandah  of  a  country  hotel,  and  afterward 
went  for  a  long  walk.  He  had  a  little  stick  which 
he  swung,  as  gay  and  light-hearted  as  a  boy.  It 
rattled  along  fences,  tapped  against  stone  walls, 
and  was  whirled  around  and  around  in  his  hand, 
as  they  walked  under  trees  fair  with  blossom,  and 
fresh  with  leaf  of  April.  They  even  ran  a  race 
down  a  deserted  lane  to  a  stile  at  the  end.  He  let 
her  beat  him  the  first  time,  for  she  was  very  light 
and  swift  of  foot,  but  the  second  time  he  put  forth 
his  best  effort,  reached  the  goal  first,  and  turned  to 
catch  her,  breathless,  panting,  at  the  end,  in  his 
arms.  She  would  have  withdrawn  merrily,  but 
he  held  her  to  him,  and  after  a  moment  her  body 
relaxed  against  his;  a  strange  weakness  possessed 
her,  which  rendered  her  incapable  of  resisting  his 
eager  lips. 

Moments  passed,  while  all  around  them,  they 
were  dimly  conscious  of  the  tumultuous  silences  of 
spring.  The  little  wind  that  barely  stirred  the 
tender  leaves,  seemed  to  fold  them  together  in  a 
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need  so  imperious,  so  profound,  that  it  epitomized 
the  very  soul  of  April,  rushing  to  the  full  bloom  of 
the  year. 

And  heartened  by  their  close  communion,  they 
released  each  other  at  last,  and  walked  on  softly, 
hand  in  hand,  over  the  lush  meadow  which  gave 
springingly  beneath  their  steps.  Neither  spoke 
for  a  time,  but  along  the  chain  of  their  linked  hands 
every  nerve  was  carrying  sweet  assurances  each 
to  either.  The  man  was  a  poet,  with  the  poetry 
of  life  as  yet  unwritten ;  the  girl  was  an  artist,  with 
the  artistry  of  life  as  yet  unused,  and  both  were 
reading  in  the  book  of  youth. 

In  a  little  dell,  under  old  oak  trees,  they  stopped 
at  last  and  listened.  Over  their  heads  the  wind 
seemed  to  pass  with  a  blessing ;  on  their  uptiuned 
faces,  glint  of  sun  and  shadow  fell  like  soft  lace. 
The  man  caught  his  breath  sharply,  as  he  looked  at 
her  leaning  a  little  forward,  one  arm  outstretched 
against  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  a  face  full  of  rap- 
ture at  the  concordance  of  the  world. 

"You  are  so  utterly  beautiful,  Sheelah,  my  own 
girl — so  utterly,  terribly,  beautiful.'*  He  spoke 
very  low,  and  as  she  turned  on  him  eyes  of 
transcendent  happiness,  he  bent  suddenly  to  the 
ground,  kissing  her  feet,  her  ankles,  her  knees, 
pulling  her  down  beside  him.  She  broke  the 
silence  first. 

"It  is  strange,"  she  said,  also  very  low  and 
hushed,  "how  something  aches  in  one — ^when  one 
is  as  happy  as  this." 
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"What  should  ache,  darling?  I'll  comfort  it, 
whatever  it  is." 

There  came  a  deeper  sigh  in  the  wind  and  a  Ught 
little  shiver  shook  her. 

"I  don't  know,"  she  answered,  "only  at  the 
bottom  of  everything  there's  such  a  lonesome- 
ness " 

"Not  of  love,  sweetheart."  He  drew  her  dose 
to  him. 

"  Yes— even " 

"Say  it,"  he  said,  enchanted  at  her  hesitation 
over  the  word  and  the  crimson  that  dyed  her 
face. 

"Even — of  love,"  she  answered  lower  still,  "for 
you — ^you  will  be  going  away." 

"So  that's  it.  Yes,  I  have  to  go — ^back  to 
England,  and  I  can't  take  you  with  me — at 
least  not  yet.  I  shall  miss  you  too,  you  know, 
darling." 

"Yes,  I  hope,"  she  smiled  with  wistfulness,  and 
suddenly  he  said  almost  roughly. 

"At  any  rate,  we  have  today — today — ^what 
there  is  left  of  it.  Think  of  it,  Sheelah — a  golden 
afternoon  in  April!  It  never  will  come  again — 
just  like  this.  But  nothing  can  take  it  away.  It 
is  our  own — ^forever.  What  shall  we  do  with  it? 
Will  you  give  it  to  me?" 

She  merely  nodded,  under  the  spell  of  his  voice, 
and  touch,  and  of  some  dim,  inner  pain. 

"Won't  you  supplement  that  foolish  little  nod 
with  your  funny  little  smile  ? ' '    He  was  wooing  her 
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from  the  mood  which  seemed  to  have  descended  on 
her.  "I  love  that  crooked  Uttle  smile,  with  one 
eyebrow  up,  and  the  other  down,  comme  fa,"  he 
tried  to  illustrate,  and  succeeded  in  making  her 
laugh.  "That's  better.  There's  no  use  borrow- 
ing trouble — and  faith  I've  borrowed  everything 
else  any  one  would  lend  me!  Yes,  I  must  sail 
away  over  the  sea,  and  set  to  work  .  .  .  and  try 
to  succeed.  But  who  knows?  Maybe  one  day 
you'll  come  too, — and  then  we'll  be  all  happy  again 
won't  we?"  He  was  talking  to  her  as  lightly  as 
one  builds  air  castles  for  a  child,  and  she  leaned 
back  against  his  arm,  looking  up  at  him  and  Usten- 
ing  as  a  child  listens,  half  knowing  it  is  only  a  story, 
but  enthralled  by  the  story. 

"And  meantime  we  have  today — O  Sheelah  of 
the  Irish  eyes  and  heart — ^where  did  you  get 
them?"  he  demanded. 

"Sure,  from  my  mother!" 

"Of  course  you  did!  and  what  do  they  call  you 
at  home?    I  mean  the  little  name?" 

"Why — ^granny  says  sometimes,  *01d  Happy- 
heart.*" 

"Faith,  does  she?"  his  tone  was  caressing  as  if 
he  too  knew  and  loved  granny.  "Well,  then, 
young  Happy-heart,  we  have  today  I  Let's  make 
it  perfect." 

High  up  among  the  tree  tops,  the  wind  went 
wantoning;  on  the  ground  the  grass  was  warm. 
Sheelah  threw  herself  back,  hands  clasped  under 
her  head,  gazing  up  at  the  leafy  spaces.    He 
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watched  the  filter  of  sun  and  shadow  on  her  face, 
so  rapt,  so  unconsciously  beautiful,  and  fought 
against  an  overwhelming  desire.  She  was  so  near, 
so  perilously  sweet!  Her  love  had  been  shown 
with  such  entire  candour,  devoid  of  coquetry,  or 
of  selfish  demand.  She  had  seemed  to  grasp  at 
once  that  he  must  go,  that  he  couldn't  take  her, 
but  that  they  had  today.  He  saw  her  entire  accept- 
ance of  the  inevitableness  of  a  future  without  him. 
She  had  not  argued  nor  pleaded,  she  had  merely 
looked  a  little  wistful,  and  taken  his  scanty  expla- 
nation without  question.  Something  deeper  than 
his  usual  gay  and  careless  good  nature  made  him 
long  to  comfort  her,  but  the  stir  in  his  own  blood 
stopped  him.  She  was  so  young,  so  innocent  of 
the  consuming  flame  of  life.  .  .  .  But  he  was  a 
man.  He  knew  the  present  danger.  To  change 
the  trend  of  these  thoughts,  and  to  steady  himself, 
he  moved  a  little  away,  as  he  sat  beside  her,  and 
asked  lightly. 

*  *  What  was  that  little  book  you  told  me  about  the 
night  we  first  met  ?  You'll  tell  me  now  what  you 
call  it?" 

'*The  Book  of  my  Heart,*'  she  answered  simply. 

"My  sweet!"  The  name  touched  him;  it  was, 
like  her,  so  very  young.  After  a  moment  he  added, 
*  *  Here's  another  one  for  it . "  His  hand  fell  gently 
over  hers,  he  did  not  look  at  ler,  but  away  into 
the  woods.  Never  in  all  her  life  could  Sheelah 
forget  the  measured  range  and  cadences  of  his 
voice,  as  with  beautiful  feeling  he  quoted: 
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I  listened  to  the  music  broad  and  deep. 

I  heard  the  tenor  in  an  ecstasy  touch  the  sweet, 

distant  goal; 
I  heard  the  cry  of  prayer  and  passion;  and  the  sweep 
Of  mighty  wings,  that  in  their  waving  keep 
The  music  that  the  spheres  make  endlessly. 
Then  my  cheeks  shivered,  tears  made  blind  each  eye, 
As  flame  to  flame  I  felt  the  quick  blood  leap, 
And  through  the  tides  and  moonlit  winds  of  sound. 
To  me  Love's  passionate  voice  grew  audible; 
Again  I  felt  your  heart  to  my  heart  bound. 
Then  silence  on  viols  and  voices  fell; 
But  like  the  still,  small  voice  within  a  shell 
I  heard  Love  thrilling  through  the  void  profound. 

She  was  resting  on  her  elbow  drinking  in  the 
beauty  of  the  words,  responsive  as  a  violin  string 
touched  by  the  hand  of  a  master.  When  their 
eyes  met,  his  darkly  passionate,  hers  grave,  enam- 
oured, all  the  forces  of  the  spring  seemed  to  urge 
them  irresistibly  toward  each  other  .  .  .  they 
drank  deep  of  the  cup  of  life  .  .  .  for  them  it  was 
the  April  of  the  world,  and  all  things  were  in  har- 
mony with  them.  Before  the  sunset  left  the  sky 
in  splendour,  they  held  a  secret  shared,  an  un- 
utterable knowledge  possessed. 


After  that  wonderful  day  together,  the  parting 
for  the  next  few  weeks  was  a  desolation  of  spirit. 
It  foreshadowed  in  the  heart  of  the  girl  what  that 
longer  one  would  be  when  Philip  should  return  to 
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England,  while  she  should  wait  and  wonder  what 
place  he  could  make  for  her  in  his  life.  She  loved 
too  wholeheartedly  to  be  afraid  or  ashamed.  She 
regretted  nothing, — and  yet — and  yet — somehow 
she  had  not  thought  the  supreme  event  of  life 
would  spring  upon  her  like  that.  If  sometimes  a 
secret  fear,  a  whispering  doubt  obtruded,  she 
thought  it  the  natural  consequence  of  taking  the 
unconventional  and  more  difficult  path  down  which 
her  steps  had  been  led ;  but  she  determined  to  face 
it  with  courage. 

His  personality  had  penetrated  hers,  had  as- 
sumed an  unconscious  mastery  over  hers,  which 
nothing  had  ever  had  before.  Kindred  tastes, 
kindred  temperaments  drew  them  together,  but  it 
was  by  his  mind  that  he  really  dominated  her. 
The  dimib  soul  of  the  undeveloped  artist  in  her 
worshipped  his  gifts  of  imagination,  of  rhetoric 
and  his  individual  way  of  expression  through  voice 
and  magnetism.  His  faculty  of  speech  was  finer 
even  than  Delayne*s,  she  thought,  for  there  was  in 
him  a  greater  power  of  personality,  of  impressing 
himself  upon  others.  Besides  a  little  of  an  actor's 
gift,  Carmichael  had  also  something  added,  more 
creative,  more  original. 

Thinking  of  him  like  this,  and  comparing  him  in 
her  mind  with  all  the  men  she  knew,  who  made  her 
little  world,  she  realized  that  she  was  glad,  that 
she  was  proud  in  her  love.  And  meanwhile,  like 
stars  to  light  the  desert  of  their  separation,  she 
had  his  letters,  which  revealed  him  to  her  more 
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and  more.     In  them,  she  could  aknost  hear  him 
talk. 

I  fancy  you  a  little  afraid,  a  little  troubled,  dearest 
girl  [he  wrote  in  one].  Don't  be.  In  Eiu-ope — not 
so  much  in  England,  but  on  the  continent — there  are 
many  unions  such  as  oiu«,  when  for  one  reason  or 
another  they  cannot  marry.  That  doesn't  matter 
really.  They  enrich  life  for  each  other,  enhance  the 
value  of  everything  by  sharing  it.  That's  what  mat- 
ters. If  later,  they  wish  to  seal  their  union  in  the 
conventional  way,  they  will  do  so  with  a  fuller  knowl- 
edge of  each  other;  or  if  they  wish  to  separate,  finding 
they  have  made  a  mistake,  no  harm  is  done,  and  wiser 
by  that  much  life  and  experience,  they  can  still  recti- 
fy it,  instead  of  being  bound  by  it.  I  want  you  to 
feel  quite  happy  in  the  relationship,  and  know  that 
I  hold  it  as  precious  as  you  do.  Oh,  let  these  days 
pass  quickly,  for  I  am  hungry  for  the  sight  of  you! 

Such  letters  changed  her  point  of  view,  and  com- 
forted all  doubts.  Their  tmion  did  not  preclude 
marriage,  it  merely  postponed  it.  Meanwhile, 
she  was  glad  that  she  had  not  withheld  herself 
from  his  present  need.  She  was  proud  that  she 
could  give  back  to  him  some  of  the  joy  which  he 
had  given  her.  He  had  filled  her  wistful,  himger- 
ing  heart,  which  had  known  so  little  of  the  natural 
affections  of  home,  with  his  love  and  tenderness. 
He  thought  about  her,  cared  about  her,  wanted 
her.  She  was  proud  to  give  herself,  proud  that 
such  a  man  needed  what  she  could  give.  The  long 
starvation  of  her  heart  through  childhood  made 
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her  passionately  responsive  to  the  first  love  of 
youth. 

One  day  a  sentence  in  one  of  Philip's  letters 
caused  her  a  moment's  surprise.  *  *  Old  Ben  seems 
to  be  mighty  fond  of  you,  too,"  he  wrote.  '*If  I 
didn't  know— if  you  hadn't  given  me  the  best  rea- 
son for  feeling  sure  of  your  love — I  might  even  be 
jealous ! "  Ben !  But  after  a  moment's  reflection 
Sheelah  rejected  the  thought.  It  was  not  possible. 
He  had  never  made  love  to  her.  They  were  just 
childhood  friends.  It  was  that  a  joyous  thrill  ran 
through  her — ^merely  the  jealousy  of  her  lover 
which  made  him  imagine  such  a  thing. 

The  month  that  must  elapse  before  the  company 
should  return  to  New  York  to  finish  their  season 
seemed  endless  to  Sheelah.  Fortunately  they 
were  travelling  constantly,  and  successive  changes 
of  scene  kept  her  occupied.  Her  great  interest  was 
the  mail-box  on  the  stage  of  whatever  theatre  they 
happened  to  be  in,  and  of  course  this  eagerness  did 
not  escape  the  friendly  badinage  of  other  members 
of  the  company,  particularly  of  Hugh  Marcy,  Dick 
Kinney,  and  Mabel  Walling,  who  were  much  to- 
gether. They  all  teased  Sheelah  for  her  moods  of 
detachment  or  enthusiasm.    • 

**They  depend  entirely,"  yoimg  Kinney  said, 
chaffing  her,  '  *  on  whether  or  not  a  certain  letter  is 
in  the  mail-box!" 

*  *  Oh,  ho,  you've  noticed  it  too  ? "  laughed  Mabel. 

"Noticed  it?  Do  you  think  I'm  blind?"  he 
retorted. 
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** People  notice  too  much  in  a  company,"  said 
Sheelah. 

"Nonsense,  darling,  love  affairs  are  everybody's 
property,"  Mabel  answered.  ** Lucky,  when  they 
go  right.  Nobody  minds  being  teased  about  them 
then.  But,  how  would  you  like  to  have  people  say- 
ing things  like  this  about  you?"  She  produced 
a  paper  with  a  marked  paragraph  in  it.  **  Some- 
body sent  me  this  today.  'A  decree  of  absolute 
divorce  has  been  granted  to  Mrs.  Caroline  Delayne 
from  Brian  Delayne,  an  actor  playing  leading 
parts  with  the  Allen-Bricksham  Company.  The 
grounds  on  which  the  divorce  was  obtained  were 
cruelty  and  desertion.*  Think  of  that,  my  dear, 
and  be  thankful  you  haven't  got  to  pay  up  for  such 
mistakes.    And  that's  his  second !  * ' 

'  *  What,  Delayne' s  ?  You  don't  mean  it !  Why, 
what's  the  matter  with  him? "  asked  Kinney. 

'  *  Oh,  a  little  too  much  artistic  temperament  to 
be  quite  easy  to  live  with,"  answered  practical 
Mabel. 

"I  don't  see  how  people  can  love  but  once,"  said 
Sheelah,  dreamily. 

There  was  a  shout  of  merry  scorn  at  this. 
**Tell  me  that  when  you  are  thirty,"  laughed  Hugh 
Marcy,  who  was  a  little  older  than  the  others. 

*'But  'cruelty  and  desertion'!"  said  Kinney, 
"who'd  ever  think  it  of  him?" 

There  came  into  Sheelah's  mind  a  sudden  pic- 
ture of  an  incident  she  had  seen  that  morning. 
The  company  was  changing  trains  at  some  junc- 
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tion  very  early,  and  she  noticed  a  country  sheep- 
dog bewildered  upon  the  platform.  He  was  in 
everybody's  way,  and  got  rather  unmercifully 
jostled  and  pushed  by  people,  cross  and  careless 
from  lack  of  sleep  and  breakfast.  All  of  it  seemed 
to  add  to  the  dog's  distress,  and  he  stood  shivering 
and  shrinking  as  trains  thimdered  in  and  out. 
Sheelah  saw  Delayne  catch  sight  of  him.  In- 
stantly he  had  put  his  bag  down  near  the  fright- 
ened animal,  taken  the  dog's  head  in  his  hand 
protectingly,  and  she  heard  him  saying,  "Was  it  a 
poor  country  collie  who  had  never  been  down  from 
the  hills  before,  never  seen  a  train,  and  thought  it  a 
hard,  horrible  world?  Not  far  wrong,  old  chap!" 
The  dog's  head  rested  in  his  hand,  and  the  beauti- 
ful eyes  looked  into  the  man's,  comforted.  Shee- 
lah watched  Delayne  as,  oblivious  of  everything 
else,  he  found  the  dog's  master  in  a  bar,  and,  finally, 
as  he  hurriedly  left  to  catch  his  own  train  she  got 
the  impression  that  the  creature  would  have  fol- 
lowed him  anywhere,  so  grateful  he  seemed,  wist- 
fully wagful,  to  have  been  imderstood.  And 
this  was  the  man  they  were  accusing  of  cruelty 
and  desertion! 

**I  don't  believe  it,"  she  said  out  of  her  thought, 
*'I  simply  don't  believe  it!" 

She  paused  in  embarrassment.  Delayne,  call- 
ing for  his  own  mail,  had  passed  them  on  the  stage. 
His  quick  eye  took  in  the  little  group  apart,  saw 
the  open  paper  in  Mabel's  hand;  his  quick  ear 
heard  Sheelah's  exclamation ;  his  mind  at  once  put 
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things  together;  for  an  instant  his  step  was  ar- 
rested ;  then  he  took  off  his  hat,  bowed  gravely,  and 
passed  on. 

Sheelah  felt  rather  awkward.  He  had  so  evi- 
dently understood,  not  only  the  conversation,  but 
her  championship  of  him.  His  grave  bow  had 
been  to  her. 

"Well,  did  you  ever?"  said  Mabel.  '*I  hope  he 
didn't  hear  us.  It  does  seem  hard  to  believe  it  of 
him.  But  anyhow,  his  wife  has  got  the  right  to 
the  child,  and  is  going  to  resume  her  maiden 
name." 

"Too  bad,"  said  Marcy.  "As  you  say,  Mabel, 
one  doesn  t  mind  being  teased  about  one's  affairs 
when  they  are  happy " 

"Like  this  one's  here,"  said  Mabel  with  a  sly 
look  at  Sheelah,  "but  when  they  are  not " 

"One keeps  them  to  oneself,  if  one  can,"  Marcy 
finished  for  her. 

Bits  of  this  conversation  kept  recurring  to  Shee- 
lah afterward.  "As  long  as  they  are  happy — " 
Was  she  so  happy,  she  wondered?  She  loved,  she 
was  loved ;  and  they  had  given  full  expression  to  it. 
Nature  had  demanded  they  abandon  themselves 
to  her;  and  whatever  happened  afterwards,  they 
would  have  that  wonderful  memory  of  spontaneous 
giving,  each  to  each.  But,  happy? — there  came 
to  her  a  dim  prescience  that  passion  at  its  deepest 
dwells  dose  to  pain. 

However  slowly,  the  time  was  passing ;  the  days 
that  separated  them  were  growing  fewer.     One 
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night,  tired  from  a  day's  hard  travel,   "a  long 
jump"  she  found  a  letter  waiting  at  the  theatre. 

Dearest — [part  of  it  ran] — only  another  week,  an- 
other week — and  you  will  be  in  my  arms — as  you  are 
always  in  my  thoughts.  I  say  to  myself,  six  days — 
five  days — ^four  days — ^then,  **so  I  shall  see  her  in  just 
three  days ! "  and  then,  after  that  there  will  be  you,  not 
the  thought  of  you  to  torture  me,  but  you  yourself, 
your  very  self.  Will  you  accept  what  I  plan?  Will 
you  give  me  the  few  weeks  that  we  have  left?  Will 
you  be  my  very  own?  I  want  to  take  rooms  for  us 
together,  while  you  play  in  New  York,  and  we  will  be 
known  in  the  hotel  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Carmichael. 
Darling  girl,  how  I  wish  I  could  see  your  great  eyes, 
as  you  read  this!  I  know  just  how  they  will  look — 
like  lost  stars  in  a  cloudy  sky.  I  say  to  myself,  I 
must  take  care  of  her,  I  must  protect  her — and  so  I 
will.  No  one  will  know.  Get  away  from  the  com- 
pany, say  you  are  going  to  stay  with  friends,  say  any- 
thing— but  come  straight  from  the  train — into  my 
arms !  I  can*t  wait  for  a  letter  in  answer  to  this,  send 
me  a  wire.  Say  just  **  Yes."  O,  little  love  of  mine, 
do  you  realize  it  is  May? 

Did  she  realize?  She  sat  in  her  dressing-room 
alone,  her  pulses  singing.  .  .  .  The  performance 
passed  like  a  dream.  .  .  .  On  the  way  back  to  her 
hotel,  she  stopped  at  a  telegraph  office,  and  wrote  out 
a  message.  ^  The  address  was  the  longest  part  of  it. 

''You  can  have  ten  words  for  the  same  price. 
Missy,"  said  the  sleepy  operator  kindly. 

She  smiled  divinely.    * '  But  one  will  do, ' '  she  said. 
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CHAPTER  X 

So  man  and  woman  will  keep  their  trust 
Till  the  very  springs  of  the  sea  run  dust. 

Henlbt. 

Philip  Carmichael  was  generally  considered 
by  all  the  men  in  his  class  to  be  '*  a  brilliant  chap.'* 
A  product  of  English  public  schools,  he  had  been 
sent  to  America  for  that  ''smartening  up"  process 
which  is  supposed  to  be  indispensable  to  those  who 
would  attain  success  in  life.  He  was  the  younger 
brother  of  an  Irish  family,  who  would  inherit 
nothing  but  his  brains  and  breeding.  Both  of 
these,  however,  promised  to  be  distinct  assets. 
His  mind  grasped  many  subjects  with  ease  and 
thoroughness,  and  his  gay,  careless,  debonair  man- 
ner made  him  friends  in  any  circle  he  chose  to 
enter.  Men  liked  him,  and  women  did  rather 
more  than  that.  His  gift  of  humour,  generally 
good-natured,  made  him  a  delightful  companion, 
to  both  sexes. 

He  took  life  lightly,  gaily,  just  as  it  came  to  him, 
with  entire  selfishness.  What  feeling  he  had  was 
of  the  imagination,  not  of  the  heart.  He  had 
known  almost  no  home-life,  had  never  cared  deeply 
for  any  one.     All  that  side  of  his  nature  was  en- 
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tirely  undeveloped.  Such  affairs  of  the  heart  as 
he  had  had,  as  yet,  were  really  not  of  the  heart  at 
all,  but  of  the  senses,  pure  and  simple,  and  left  him 
in  a  very  short  time  more  repelled  than  attracted. 
A  fastidious  taste  spurned  them.  They  were  too 
facile,  too  ordinary,  too  incomplete;  leaving  no- 
thing to  be  desired,  paradoxically,  they  left  every- 
thing to  be  desired.  However  women  might  care 
for  him,  for  his  good  looks,  engaging  manner,  de- 
lightful disposition,  they  had  never  meant  more  to 
him  than  he  could  dismiss  from  his  mind  with  a 
shrug,  and  a  smile.  At  the  core  of  him  was  a 
strange  coldness,  the  faculties  of  the  mind  were 
alert,  occupied,  very  cultivated,  but  the  forces  of 
the  soul  had  never  been  called  into  conflict.  And 
yet  it  was  the  potentiality  of  this  dormant  thing 
that  unconsciously  influenced  others,  in  all  his  re- 
lations, It  leaked  forth  in  verse,  it  blazed  forth 
in  argument,  its  puissance  affected  the  judgment 
of  everyone  toward  him.  When  they  would  have 
condemned  his  frank  selfishness,  there  always 
seemed  a  good  reason  to  forgive  it  instead. 

When  little  Sheelah  Brent  came  a-tiptoe  with 
questioning  youth,  into  his  life,  his  first  attraction 
toward  her  was  of  the  usual  sort,  mere  delight  in  a 
beautiful  thing,  in  the  vision  of  her,  with  her  natu- 
ral freshness  and  charm  and  gaiety.  This  deepened 
to  a  real  admiration  when  he  discovered  the  bond 
of  a  mutual  love  of  poetry.  Though  she  was  so 
young,  he  found  that  she  knew  almost  as  much  of 
it  as  he  did.     She  had  such  a  pretty  way  of  putting 
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things,  too,  which  delighted  him.  She  had  said 
once  after  a  silence  between  them  on  the  first  even- 
ing they  met,  that  his  pauses  were  ''like  rests  in 
music;  made  you  long  to  have  it  begin  again." 
He  had  laughed  at  her  naivet6;  but  she  had  ex- 
plained quite  seriously  she  thought  it  was  his  Eng- 
lish accent.  Her  mind  was  rather  quaint  and 
simple,  he  thought,  but  certainly  her  environment 
was  modern  and  complex  enough.  He  doubted  if 
she  would  keep  that  pristine  purity  long  in  it 
among  painted  women  and  gambling  men;  it  would 
be  a  pity,  one  would  not  want  to  be  the  first  to  spoil 

it,  but  if  it  were  to  be  spoiled  anyway 

That  had  been  his  first  impression,  when  he  had 
kissed  her  good-bye  on  the  platform  waiting  for 
the  train  to  pull  out.  Then  had  come  her  letters, 
and  he  began  to  feel  the  stirring  of  her  heart,  ready 
to  wake.  It  appealed  to  the  poetry  in  him.  He 
said  she  was  a  fledgling,  clamorous  for  she  knew  not 
what;  some  hunger  of  life  which  only  life  could 
appease.  Perhaps,  insensibly,  the  magic  of  the 
mimic  world  in  which  she  lived  added  to  her  allure. 
When  they  met  again,  and  the  four  of  them  went 
about  so  much  together,  the  sheer  happiness  he 
was  able  to  cause  her  merely  by  being  with  her 
was  an  irresistible  tribute.  A  man  more  thought- 
ful of  others  might  have  been  warned  by  it.  Philip 
Carmichael  took  it,  as  he  had  taken  all  other  good 
things  in  life,  without  question,  and  as  a  part  of 
his  due.  Her  charm  of  youth  was  a  beckoning 
to  him,  but  it  was  her  adoration  of  him  which 
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caused  him  to  follow  the  signal,  as  far  as  it  would 
lead. 

And  it  led  far — ^farther  than  he  had  meant  it  to 
lead.  That  April  day  in  the  woods,  which  had 
begun  in  aesthetic  delight  in  the  spring,  in  the  jubi- 
lee of  the  blossoming  earth,  and  the  joy  of  sharing 
it  with  a  fellow-soul  equally  responsive  to  the  po- 
etry of  life,  ended  with  complete  abandonment 
to  the  mounting  desire  of  the  moment.  It  was 
inevitable.  One  took,  the  other  gave,  and  neither 
regretted.  To  the  girl,  it  meant  life,  to  the  man 
— a  moment  of  life. 

So,  as  before  he  determined  to  take  the  sweets  of 
life  as  they  were  offered  to  him.  His  examinations 
were  nearly  completed.  His  college  course  would 
be  finished  with  honour ;  at  twenty-three  he  would 
return  to  England,  with  his  degree,  and  take  up  the 
serious  business  of  life.  Meantime,  there  was  this 
spring  time,  this  adorable  girl,  just  a  part  of  it — 
and  he  did  not  look  beyond. 

He  waited  for  her  at  the  station  delighted  at  the 
eager  impatience  he  felt  when  her  train  was  late. 
It  had  all  been  arranged.  She  was  to  join  him  in 
the  cab — ^from  motives  of  discretion,  and  to  shield 
her  from  the  eyes  of  the  company,  curious  or  care- 
ful, as  they  might  be.  Her  trunks  were  to  be  sent 
to  their  hotel  in  her  stage  name;  but  he  and  she 
were  already  registered  there  in  his.  For  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Philip  Carmichael,  a  little  suite  was  waiting. 

She  came  at  last — trembling,  and  very  sweet. 
Her  little  bag  was  put  in,  the  address  given,  the 
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curtain  of  the  cab  drawn  down,  and  he  lifted  her 
into  his  arms,  importunate.  She  leaned  toward 
him  faint  with  happiness.  In  a  moment  they  had 
told  each  other  all  those  nothings  of  separation 
which  mean  so  much,  so  little. 

Arrived  at  the  hotel  they  were  shown  to  their 
rooms  and  left  together.  He  laughed  at  her 
astonishment  at  the  amazing  simplicity  of  the 
thing.  Her  bedroom  was  sweet  with  flowers. 
The  scent  of  lilac,  heady  with  spring,  rushed  over 
her.  In  the  little  sitting-room  beyond,  there  were 
early  roses.  A  few  books — poems,  mostly,  lay 
here  and  there.  And  a  bowl  of  violets.  These 
last  she  bent  and  kissed. 

''You  remember?'*  he  said,  stealing  up  behind 
her. 

She  nodded  and  turned  her  face  in  to  his  breast. 
It  was  inexpressibly  touching,  he  thought,  that 
instinctive  hiding  of  the  first  secret  in  life. 

"Your  kisses,"  he  said  after  a  moment,  **are 
like  wine — they  intoxicate  me!"  He  released  her 
gently.  "Shall  I  leave  you  to  make  sure  of  your- 
self, little  girl?    To " 

"Oh,  no!"  she  cried  in  quick  alarm.  "Don't 
leave  me — to  think  at  all.  I  only  want  to  feel — 
you !    I'm — afraid — 
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"Aren't  you  happy?" 

"Yes,  oh,  yes!  While  you  are  here.  But 
oh " 

He  came  to  her,  and  took  her  in  his  arms, 
thrilled  at  her  need,  her  nearness. 
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'*I  am  here,  I  want  to  be  here — ^with  you — 
forever.  Who  knows?  Perhaps  it  will  be  so,  with 
us." 

"Oh,  if  it  might  be!'' 

''Little  Sheelah,  with  the  great,  grave  eyes — 
how  I  adore  you!*' 

**  Yours  burn  me  up,"  she  said,  in  a  whisper, 
"like  blue  flames — "  she  tried  to  move  away  from 
him,  but  he  caught  her  hand,  holding  her  by  it, 
while  she  took  off  her  hat,  her  jacket.  He  could 
not  let  her  go — such  vibrant  vitality  coursed  in 
her.  She  tried  to  arrange  her  hair  with  the  free 
hand  which  shook,  which  fell  at  last,  weak  and 
helpless.  He  caught  it,  with  the  other,  and  pulled 
her  into  his  arms,  which  enfolded  her,  as  she 
yielded  to  him. 

"There,"  he  said  at  last,  as  he  released  her, 
*  *  hurry  and  change  for  dinner,  I'm  going  to  leave  you 
long  enough  for  that.     But  I'm  just  next  door." 

He  said  it,  as  if  it  were  the  most  delightful  joke 
in  the  world,  and  a  secret  which  no  one  shared. 

She  changed  swiftly,  making  herself  as  pretty 
and  fresh  as  if  she  had  not  just  come  from  a  long 
railway  journey.  All  the  time  she  was  deliciously 
conscious  of  little  unfamiliar  sounds  from  the 
other  side  of  the  door,  a  boot  let  fall,  a  muffled 
"where  the  devil  have  they  put — "  and  further 
on  an  exclamation  which  she  judged  to  be  in  re- 
gard to  a  collar-button.  She  laughed  softly, 
thrilled  at  these  intimate  revelations.  She  was 
ready  when  he  knocked  at  last. 
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"ShaUIwearahat?'' 

"No  hat.  You  are  an  Englishwoman  tonight. 
Besides,  your  hair  is  much  too  pretty.  How'd 
you  leam  to  tweak  it  up  like  that?'* 

It  was  Sunday  night.  They  dined  in  a  great 
restaurant  with  the  gay  world.  They  were  rather 
a  wonderful  couple  as  they  came  in  together. 
Philip  pale,  sleek,  and  distinguished  in  evening 
dress;  Sheelah,  a  little  flushed,  starry-eyed,  with 
happiness,  in  the  one  evening  gown  which  she 
possessed.  It  seemed  to  her  that  their  table  was 
a  Uttle  safe  island  of  joy,  at  which  the  other  people 
looked  enviously.  She  loved  the  way  Philip 
did  everything,  the  way  he  spoke  to  the  waiter, 
the  way  he  knew  just  what  to  order,  the  culti- 
vated tone  of  his  voice,  his  polite  consideration 
of  her  in  everjrthing.  His  badinage,  his  raillery 
kept  her  laughing — which  was  good.  She  didn't 
want  to  think.  She  was,  as  she  said,  afraid. 
This  thing  which  had  come  upon  her  was  too 
mighty,  too  overwhelming,  too  sudden.  She 
needed  time  and  space  to  catch  her  breath.  But 
he  gave  her  no  time. 

''Don't  look  at  me  like  that!"  he  said  with  the 
sternness  of  an  ogre  in  a  child's  fairy  book,  "or 
people  will  think  I  beat  you  in  private!  However 
we  quarrel  by  ourselves,  Mrs.  Carmichael,  try 
to  keep  up  the  delusion  of  our  complete  happiness 
in  public."  He  made  her  laugh  till  she  nearly 
cried,  his  drollery  was  so  delightful,  the  pretence 
such  splendid  fun. 
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When  they  came  out  into  the  night,  and  the 
air  blew  fresh  and  cool  on  their  faces,  his  mood 
changed  again.  "I  would  like  to  sit  with  you 
quite  quiet,  and  hear  music,'*  he  said  dreamily. 
"Why  shouldn't  we?"  He  stopped  and  bought 
a  paper.  '*  Yes,"  he  said  after  he  had  scanned  the 
list  of  amusements.  "There  is  a  concert,  last 
one  of  the  season  and  we  are  in  time  for  some  6i  it. 
Would  you  like  it?" 

In  a  few  moments  they  were  sitting  in  the  hall 
of  the  opera  house  and  a  great  tide  of  music  was 
rising  over  them  engulfing  soul  and  sense. 

They  sat  silent  and  undemonstrative  like  any 
well-behaved  young  couple.  Philip's  English  train- 
ing would  have  hated  anything  else  in  public, 
and  Sheelah's  natural  restraint  and  good  taste 
would  have  forbidden  it;  but  unconsciously  their 
bodies  leant  a  little  toward  each  other;  their  arms 
touched  from  shoulder  to  elbow.  Their  nearness, 
their  absorption,  wrapped  around  with  beauty  of 
sound,  and  the  hovering  dreams  of  love,  made 
them  live  some  of  the  most  poignant  moments 
either  life  had  ever  held.  There  was  in  them  the 
sense  of  something  fleeing  fast,  never  to  return 
again.  In  other  moments,  Sheelah  had  faced  the 
blankness  of  being  a  long  time  without  him,  while 
he  should  be  making  his  place  in  the  world.  But 
she  had  never  faced  the  possibility  of  being  with- 
out him  for  ever.  These  last  weeks  together  were 
but  to  seal  them  to  each  other  as  in  secret  marriage, 
till  the  time  came  when  they  could  take  each  other 
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openly  before  the  world.  She  trusted  in  the 
power  of  their  love  to  bring  even  the  far  future 
under  its  spell.  Meantime  they  would  live  the 
moments  that  they  had,  fully,  as  moments  that 
must  last  for  long,  in  memory.  And  this  near- 
ness, the  touching  even  of  their  sleeves,  thrilled 
her.  Nothing  was  lost  upon  her.  As  he  helped 
her  put  on  her  cloak,  she  loved  the  clean  line  of 
his  profile,  seen  over  her  shoulder,  and  his  tall, 
well-built  strength.  She  was  a  tall  girl  herself, 
but  she  never  felt  so  with  Philip.  It  was  some- 
thing in  her  character  not  in  her  appearance 
that  made  people  often  speak  of  her  as  ''little 
Sheelah." 

When  they  reached  the  hotel,  the  sleepy  clerk 
gave  them  their  key  with  a  smile.  He  thought 
what  a  charming  couple  they  were,  very  young, 
and  evidently  devoted  to  each  other.  Philip 
stopped  and  asked  if  Mrs.  Carmichad's  trunk  had 
arrived  yet,  explaining  it  had  her  stage  name, 
Miss  Sheelah  Brent.  **  Nuisance  having  two 
names,  isn't  it,  child?"  he  added.  The  clerk  re- 
plied it  was  already  in  her  room.  Sheelah  thought 
how  considerate  Philip  was  in  all  things.  It  was 
lovely  to  be  so  taken  care  of. 

The  door  was  closed  at  last,  and  they  turned 
into  each  other's  arms.  He  took  off  her  cloak. 
His  cuff  link  caught  in  her  hair,  and  ended  by 
pulling  it  down.  He  gathered  it  up  in  his  hands 
and  kissed  its  fragrant  depths. 

'^Not  afraid,  Uttlegiri?" 


It 
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She  shook  her  head  without  speaking,  merely 
snuggling  it  a  little  closer  to  his  shoulder. 
And — ^you  don't  regret?    You  won't?" 
I  love  you,"  she  whispered. 

He  kissed  her  lips.  His  heart  was  light. 
"Then — "  he  smiled  at  her  from  the  threshold  of 
his  own  room. 

She  looked  a  little  doubtful  and  distressed,  and 
he  came  back  puzzled. 

"It — ^it  fastens  behind,"  she  said. 

He  laughed  softly  as  he  unhooked  her  gown. 

"Forgive  my  inexperience.  This  is  not  exactly 
my  w^/ier,"  he  said,  and  then,  as  the  gown  slipped 
off  her  shoulders,  he  had  a  moment's  compunction. 

"It's  like  tearing  a  petal  off  a  flower,"  he  said, 
covering  the  bare  shoulders  with  his  arm. 

"It's  plucking  the  flower — to  wear  it,"  she 
answered  swiftly,  "here."  and  left  a  Uttle  kiss  over 
his  heart. 

"Darling  girl!  your  little  ways — they  are  so 
beautiful ! "  He  wrenched  himself  away  from  her, 
and  closed  the  door  between  them  softly. 

She  went  about  her  nightly  preparations  in  a 
dream  of  happiness.  Very  neat  and  orderly, 
according  to  the  training  of  her  childhood,  every 
garment  was  put  away,  and  the  long,  fine,  black 
hair  brushed  out,  till  the  top  of  each  wave  glis- 
tened. Then  it  was  loosely  braided,  as  it  always 
had  been  since  she  was  a  little  girl.  It  came  over 
her,  as  she  stood  before  the  mirror,  with  the  last 
strands  between  her  fingers,  that  it  was  not  long 
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since  she  had  been  only  a  little  girl,  and  all  this 
tumultuous,  almost  frightening  joy,  just  an  un- 
charted sea  to  her.  Well,  it  was  still  that — 
uncharted.  She  was  sailing  she  knew  not 
whither — nor  to  what — ^but  she  was  being  borne 
on  the  crest  of  the  wave.  It  was  a  ddiritun.  Out 
of  the  press  of  her  teeming  emotions  only  one 
thing  was  dear. 

"Love,"  she  said  almost  in  a  whisper,  "I  want 
love — only  love — always." 

There  was  a  hand  on  the  switch  that  turned  off 
the  dectric  light;  a  sudden  enfolding  darkness; 
and  warm  against  her  breast,  another  heart  beat- 
ing like  her  own. 


CHAPTER  XI 

Entreat,  and  fleet 
Life  gaudily  and  so  play  out  their  play 

Even  with  the  triumphing  May — 
The  young-eyed,  smiUng,  irresistible  May! 

Hbnlbt. 

The  days  passed  so  swiftly  that  Sheelah  lost 
all  track  of  them.  She  went  through  the  experi- 
ence of  a  "first  night"  in  New  York,  and  its 
resulting  criticism  in  the  daily  papers,  almost 
without  realizing  its  momentous  significance. 
The  line  or  two  of  personal  praise,  which  Philip 
read  to  her,  as  they  sat  at  breakfast,  served  up- 
stairs in  their  sitting-room,  pleased  her  principally 
because  it  pleased  him.  It  was  good  to  fed  his 
pride  in  her.  '"A  newcomer  to  this  excellent 
coriipany.  Miss  Sheelah  Brent  brought  a  charming 
personality  and  a  voice  of  singular  beauty  to  the 
small  part  of  Jessica.* "  Philip  read  aloud,  adding: 
"How  do  you  like  yourself,  child?" 

She  looked  up  from  a  bowl  of  strawberries, 
only  just  deeper  in  colour  than  the  rose-coloured 
kimona  which  she  wore. 

"I'm  awfully  glad,"  she  said,  "of  course,  but 
it  doesn't  seem  to  matter  as  it  did,  before  you 


came." 
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Her  complete  absorption  in  him  troubled  him 
at  times;  as  the  days  sped  on  he  wondered  what 
she  would  do — ^how  she  would  adjust  herself  to 
life  when  he  shotdd  go.  She  had  such  implicit 
and  unquestioning  trust  in  him,  and  in  the  per- 
manence of  their  relation.  He  himself  knew  it 
was  not  permanent,  but,  short  of  absolute  brutality 
which  would  disillusionize  her  for  ever,  he  did  not 
see  any  way  to  enlighten  her  about  it.  Some- 
times he  tried,  in  their  talks  together,  to  paint 
an  ideal  for  her  of  a  future  with  a  great  career  for 
her.  She  listened,  absorbed  and  interested,  to  his, 
"You  have  talent;  you  have  distinction;  you 
have  all  sorts  of  gifts  of  temperament;  you  can 
become  a  really  fine  artist  if  you  like,"  and  then 
replied : 

"111  do,  or  be,  anything  you  like,  Philip,"  and 
he  saw  that  the  promise  of  the  future  only  appealed 
to  her,  as  it  added  to  her  value  in  his  eyes.  He 
tried  to  keep  their  feeling  in  the  pleasant  shallows 
— away  from  the  dangerous  depths  of  passion. 
He  knew  himself  how  easy  it  had  been  to  disniiss 
these  affairs  from  his  life  before,  and  he  feared 
instinctively  the  deeper,  more  clinging  affections 
of  the  woman.  Once,  as  she  turned  away  from 
him  to  fall  asleep  in  his  arms,  one  under,  one  over 
her,  she  kissed  them  lightly  where  the  wrists 
joined. 

"My  cross-roads,"  she  said  dreamily.  "I'm 
safe  inside  them — before  the  ways  divide.  But 
bye  and  bye " 
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A  long  sigh,  a  drop  of  moisture  where  her  lashes 
brushed  his  forearm,  a  gradual  relaxation  of  her 
slender  figure,  and  he  knew  she  slept.  Not  yet 
the  parting!  Quaint  fancy,  he  thought,  calling 
his  arms  "the  cross-roads.'*  Dear,  queer  little 
girl!  She  was  so  much  deeper  than  he  in  heart 
and  soul,  that  she  was  almost  an  embarrassment 
of  riches  to  him.  Yet  the  parting  would  be  a 
wrench  for  him,  though  not  so  great,  he  knew,  as 
for  her.  He  was  going  to  new  scenes,  to  the 
broad  business  of  life — ^in  which  no  woman  could 
hold  him,  yet.  But  he  had  a  great  tenderness  for 
her.  He  wondered  how  the  inevitable  severance 
of  their  relations  could  be  accomplished  with 
least  hurt  to  her. 

Meantime,  one  or  two  awkward  situations  had 
arisen.  Dick  Kinney  called  at  the  hotel  for 
Sheelah  one  day,  as  he  had  often  done  while  they 
were  on  tour.  When  he  asked  for  her,  the  clerk 
said  to  a  bell-boy:  "See  if  Mrs.  Carmichael  is  in 
her  room.*'  Dick  stared.  "I  asked  for  Miss 
Brent,"  he  said.  The  clerk  smiled  apologetically 
as  who  should  say :  "  I  really  cannot  always  keep 
track  of  the  aliases  of  you  theatrical  people,"  and 
just  then  Philip  and  Sheelah  came  in  together. 

"Hello!"  Dick  said  shaking  hands  with  Philip, 
whom  he  had  met  before,  "I  came  to  know  if  I 
could  take  you  to  the  theatre,  Sheelah.  But 
why,  when  I  ask  for  you,  do  they  say,  *See  if  Mrs. 
Carmichael  is  in  her  room'?  What  deep,  dark 
secret  is  this  ? " 
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Philip  cast  a  quick  look  at  the  clerk,  who  was 
listening.  "Why,  didn't  you  know?"  he  said 
coolly.  * '  This  is  my  wife.  Allow  me  to  introduce 
you  to  Mrs.  Carmichael." 

Dick  was  completely  taken  back.  **I  say — I 
didn't  know — you  have  stolen  a  march  on  us — 
I  suppose  one  must  congratulate  you — but  isn't 
it  rather — sudden  ? ' ' 

Philip  laughed.  His  natural  audacity  began 
to  enjoy  the  situation. 

"She  promised  to  marry  me  last  week — didn't 
you,  Sheelah?" 

"Yes — I  think  it  was,"  she  stammered,  as  Dick 
took  her  hand  saying  with  formal  courtesy,  "I 
wish  you  every  sort  of  happiness." 

They  began  to  move  away.  "Only  you  see, 
old  man,"  said  Philip,  hooking  his  arm  through 
Dick's  and  lowering  his  voice,  "it's  a  dead  secret 
as  yet.  You'll  keep  it,  won't  you?  Seeing  how 
you  discovered  it  almost  by  accident.  I  don't 
know  how  we  came  to  tell  you — only  one  must 
overflow  to  someone." 

Young  Kinney  was  immensely  flattered.  His 
feeling  for  Sheelah  was  that  sort  of  chumship 
which  so  often  exists  between  young  people  of  the 
same  age  and  interests  in  a  company.  He  felt 
an  honest  and  unselfish  glow  at  sight  of  the  smiling 
happiness  he  saw  on  the  two  faces  before  him. 

"I'll  be  as  mum  as  an  oyster  till  you  say  the 
word,"  he  said.  "I  feel  awfully  proud,  you  know 
to  be  let  in  on  such  a  matter." 
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The  second  awkwardness  was  an  encounter 
with  Ben  Baldwin  in  New  Haven.  Philip  still 
had  most  of  his  things  there,  in  the  rooms  which 
he  had  had  all  the  year  while  at  college,  keeping 
merely  a  change  and  his  evening  clothes  at  the 
hotel  in  New  York. 

"Hello,"  Ben  said,  as  the  two  met  in  the  passage 
that  led  to  Philip's  rooms,  **I  was  just  coming 
around  to  see  what  had  become  of  you.  You've 
been  mighty  scarce  around  here  lately.  What's 
up?" 

"Greater  attractions  in  New  York,"  answered 
Philip  with  frank  friendliness, 

Ben's  face  grew  a  trifle  stern.  "Thought  so," 
he  said  shortly.  "That's  why  I  kept  away  from 
there.  Hang  it  all!  One  can't  talk  of  these 
things  in  the  passage!  Ask  a  fellow  in,  won't 
you?" 

"What  things,  my  dear  chap?  By  all  means 
come  in.  What's  the  matter?  Get  it  off  your 
chest.     Have  a  cigarette  ? ' 

' '  No,  thanks. "  Ben  walked  over  to  the  window, 
and  stood  looking  out  moodily,  his  back  to  his 
friend. 

"I  don't  know  how  to  say  this,"  he  jerked  out, 
finally,  "but  it's  got  to  be  said.  Hang  it  all, 
Phil,  I  don't  care  what  you  do,  you  know,  as  man 
to  man.  I'm  not  squeamish,  and  I  don't  set 
myself  up  as  a  saint,  or  a  judge  in  anybody's 
affairs — ^but  if  you  go  mixing  up  in  that  little 
girl's  life,  don't  make  her  imhappy — that's  all." 
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He  swung  around  squaring  his  shoulders  as  he 
faced  his  friend.  **I  don't  mean  to  have  heroics 
over  this,**  he  said  apologetically,  "only  I  thought 
you  might  imagine — meeting  her  like  that,  on 
the  stage — that  she  was  like  anybody  else.  And 
she  isn't.  I've  known  her  pretty  much  all  her 
Ufe — she's  straight.  I — I  don't  want  you  to 
make  any  mistake  about  her." 

Philip  had  never  liked  ''old  Ben"  so  much. 
Such  things  were  not  easy  to  say.  * '  I  don't  mis- 
take her,  you  can  be  sure  of  that,"  he  answered, 
after  a  slight  pause.  **But  how  if — ^what  if  she 
should  do  me  the  honour  to  care  for  me — ^really?" 

There  was  a  silence  while  Ben's  face  cleared. 
*  *  In  that  case,  old  fellow,  I  could  only  say — ^let  the 
best  man  win." 

'*It's  too  early  to  say  yet,"  Philip  added  hur- 
riedly.  '  *  I  only  meant  if  she  is  happy  with  me " 

**Yes,  of  course,"  said  Ben  heartily;  and  Philip 
saw  he  had  entirely  misunderstood  the  impression 
he  had  meant  to  convey,  but  from  consideration 
of  Sheelah  he  could  not  say  more. 

Their  ideas  were  different.  Ben  Baldwin  had 
the  old-fashioned  ideal  that  a  girl  must  be  pro- 
tected, even,  if  must  be,  from  herself.  To  Philip 
Carmichael,  with  the  less  rigorous  standards  of 
an  older  race,  the  essential  thing  in  the  relation 
of  the  sexes  was  that  it  should  contribute  to  the 
enhancement  of  life.  He  would  have  scorned  a 
lie,  or  a  deceit,  of  any  kind,  except  for  chivalry; 
he  would  always  play  fair  in  any  matter;  but  in 
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the  great  game  between  man  and  woman,  the  only 
way  to  take  it,  he  thought,  was  as  it  came,  and 
in  freedom  and  fearlessness.  He  had  never  de- 
ceived Sheelah,  it  was  farthest  of  all  things  from 
his  intention.  He  saw  that  she  considered  their 
relation  more  lasting  than  he  did;  and  so  deeply 
had  she  called  to  him  with  mind  and  heart  and 
body,  so  great  his  tenderness  for  her  had  become, 
that  the  thought  had  often  come  to  him  that  they 
might  perpetuate  their  union.  Only  the  practical 
means  were  lacking.  His  present  was  dependent 
upon  his  elder  brother,  and  his  future  was  unas- 
sured. He  had  his  way  to  make  in  a  difficult  and 
crowded  profession.  It  would,  he  felt,  be  an 
unfair  test  to  impose  on  any  girl,  to  ask  her  to 
engage  herself  to  him  for  a  term  of  years;  espe- 
cially a  girl  in  Sheelah 's  position  with  all  sorts  of 
opportunity  sure  to  open  up  to  her.  But  the 
deepest  reason  of  all  was  his  profound  distrust  of 
himself  and  of  his  own  steadfastness. 

That  talk  with  Ben  made  him  uncomfortable, 
as  he  thought  of  it  on  his  way  back  to  New  York. 
What  if  he  should  have  hurt  this  girl  who  loved 
him?  How  if  their  springtime  love  affair  should 
spoil  her  chances  for  permanent  happiness  in 
marriage?  A  sudden  vision  of  her  left  hand  came 
to  him  as  it  had  been,  devoid  of  ornament,  on  the 
first  day  in  which  they  had  been  together.  Sheelah 
had  said  suddenly,  **0h,  I  must  have  a  wedding 
ring  if  I  am  to  be  Mrs.  Carmichael.**  It  was  just 
as  they  were  going  down  to  Itmch,  and  he,  standing 
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at  the  chest  of  drawers,  putting  on  his  watch  and 
tie  pin,  had  smiled,  as  she  picked  up  his  signet- 
ring  which  he  wore  on  his  little  finger,  and  slipped 
it  over  her  third  finger,  where  it  was  much  too 
loose.  *'This  will  do,"  she  had  said,  admiring 
the  crest  and  motto.  '' Suivez-moi  loin'*  She 
had  asked  what  it  meant  and  when  he  explained 
that  it  had  been  a  Crusader's  call  and  an  old 
battle-cry,  she  had  laughed  roguishly  as  she  darted 
downstairs  before  him,  calling  back:  ''Well, 
you'll  have  to  'follow  me  far'  if  you  want  to  get 
it  back  again." 

What  a  child  she  was,  after  all,  he  reflected. 
She  would  forget.  But  he  dreaded  the  break  that 
he  knew  must  come.  It  would  be  better,  perhaps, 
to  spare  both  their  feelings,  and  shirk  it. 

Meantime  Sheelah  also  was  dreading  it,  as  she 
had  never  dreaded  anything.  Everything  would 
stop  at  once.  The  season  was  coming  to  an  end. 
She  dreaded  the  long  summer  at  home,  she  dreaded 
her  father's  eyes,  but  most  of  all  she  dreaded  the 
long  uncertainty  of  waiting  for  Philip.  The  only 
thing  to  do  was  to  live  these  last  few  days  to  the 
full,  every  minute  of  them. 

One  night  as  he  lay  asleep  beside  her,  she  was 
very  wakeful.  They  had  left  a  light  burning  in 
the  room  beyond,  and  she  was  looking  straight 
into  it.  And  there  came  over  her  the  strangest 
feeling.  First  the  light  grew  large,  grew  so  large 
that  the  objects  near  her  were  blotted  out;  even 
Philip  she  could  not  see,  though  she  could  fed 
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him  still.  Then,  as  she  still  stared  into  the  lights 
there  came  circles  of  colour  around  it,  violet,  rose, 
blue,  green,  yellow,  and  finally,  in  the  very  centre 
of  all  the  colours — ^flicker  of  light  within  the  light — 
came  a  little  new  flame.  She  watched  it  glow, 
and  grow,  till  it  spread  over  all  the  colours,  ab- 
sorbed them  all,  and  became  the  light  itself.  And 
there  was  borne  to  her,  as  from  another  world, 
the  sense  of  a  new  soul  called  into  life. 

How  wonderful  it  would  be,  some  day,  if  they, 
loving  each  other,  could  give  that  to  the  world! 


CHAPTER  XII 

How  shall  the  dew  live  when  the  dawn  is  fled, 
Or  wherefore  should  the  Mayflower  outlast  May? 

Swinburne. 

The  last  Friday  came.  Philip  was  to  sail  the 
next  day  for  England.  He  went  up  to  New  Haven 
to  finish  his  packing  there  on  Friday  afternoon, 
and  Sheelah  was  disappointed,  when  she  returned 
to  the  hotel,  after  the  evening  performance  at  the 
theatre,  not  to  find  him  back.  She  wandered 
restless  about  their  pretty  rooms.  They  had 
become  so  attractive  in  the  two  weeks  they  had 
been  together,  and  had  somehow  lost  the  look  of 
being  merely  hotel  rooms.  One  or  two  illustra- 
tions from  coloured  supplements,  books,  fresh 
flowers,  and  a  large  photograph  of  Philip  in  a 
silver  frame — an  extravagance  of  her  last  salary 
day — ^added  the  intimate  personal  touch.  She 
suspected  that  Philip  should  not  have  afforded 
the  room,  but  it  was,  as  he  said,  a  sort  of  honey- 
moon, and  it  would  be  long  before  they  could  have 
another.  The  future  was  uncertain.  How  happy 
they  had  been!  Every  corner,  every  chair  and 
table  had  some  association,  some  memory  of  con- 
versations never  to  be  forgotten.     How  much  he 
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had  taught  her,  in  his  talk  that  roamed  over  wider 
fields  of  thought  and  philosophy  and  speculation 
than  any  she  had  known.  Not  having  him  there, 
she  stood  in  front  of  his  picttire,  on  the  centre 
table,  looking  lovingly  down  on  it,  and  recalling 
how  gaily  he  had  said  good-bye  to  her  today, 
before  leaving  for  New  Haven. 

Oh,  Philip,  how  I  hate  to  have  you  go!" 
Three — possibly  fotir — ^it  might  even  be  five 
whole  hotirs!"  he  exclaimed  tragically. 
Yes,  but  it's  that  much  time  lost  to  us." 
Never  to  return!    Dear  God,   how  shall  I 
bear  it.*^"   he  went  on  in  his  exaggerated  way, 
making  her  laugh  in  spite  of  herself. 

"Yes,  but  it — the  long  one — ^is  so  near!" 

"In  which  you  will  forget  me — ^fall  in  love  with 
some  other  crazy  chap — and  wonder  how  to 
break  the  news  to  me!"  His  eyes  were  twinkling. 

"Oh!" 

Suddenly  he  put  his  arms  around  her.  "  I  want 
you  to  tell  me  something,  "  he  said.  "You  have 
been  happy?" 

"Why— you  know!" 

"But  would  you  do  it  all  over  again?" 

"From  the  very  beginning!" 

"Then  you  don't  regret  anything?  And  you 
won't — ^when  I  am  gone?" 

"  No.     Only  that  you  must  go." 

"Whatever  happens,  then,  you'll  remember 
that?  That  we  have  loved  each  other,  and  been 
happy  together?    Why,  we  haven't  even  had  a 
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quarrel!  Faith,  our  experience  is  still  not  com- 
plete! *'  and,  with  a  kiss,  he  left  her. 

Looking  down  at  the  gay  audacity  of  the  eyes, 
in  the  picture,  Shedah  was  recalling  every  tone 
and  twinkle,  when  the  telephone  in  the  room  rang. 

"  Long  distance  wants  you."  A  moment,  while 
she  waited  wondering,  and  then  Philip's  voice. 

"Hello — ^is  that  you,  Sheelah?  Can't  possibly 
finish  this  packing  tonight,  so  won't  be  able  to 
get  back." 

"Oh!"  her  tone  was  aghast. 

"I  know,  dear,  it's  a  shame,  but  it  can't  be 
helped." 

"But  you  go — ^tomorrow ! ' ' 

"Yes.  Boat  sails  at  three.  You'll  be  at  the 
matin6e.     But  there's  the  morning.' 

"Oh — ^but  why  must  you  pack? 

"Well,"  and  she  could  hear  the  little  laugh  so 
characteristic  of  him,  which  the  telephone  trans- 
mitted faithfully,  "well,  I  can't  go  without 
clothes,  can  I?" 

"No,"  forlornly. 

"So,  goodnight,  sweetheart.  Go  to  bed,  get 
a  good  night's  rest,  wake  up  brave  and  bright. 
Did  everything  go  well  at  the  theatre?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  her  tone  was  devoid  of  interest. 
There  was  a  second's  pause,  one  of  those  difficult 
telephone  pauses,  when  one  doesn't  know  what 
to  say,  because  one  cannot  see  the  other's  face. 
Then  PhiKp's 

"Well — ^good  night,  sweetheart." 
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"Good  night  dearest." 

"God  bless  you,"  and  she  heard  the  click  of  the 
receiver  falling  into  place,  like  a  period  to  a 
sentence. 

She  fell  asleep  late,  owing  to  the  ache  in  her 
heart,  and  in  consequence  when  she  awoke,  the 
next  morning,  it  was  past  nine  o'clock.  She 
bathed,  slipped  into  fresh  clothes  and  kimona,  and 
rang  for  breakfast.  When  the  waiter  brought  up 
the  tray  there  was  a  letter  upon  it,  in  Philip's 
handwriting.  She  took  it  with  a  sensation  of 
dread.  Why  should  he  write?  Why  should  he 
not  come? 

Darling  Girl  [it  said] : 

I  am  taking  this  way  to  say  good-bye  to  you,  be- 
cause I  confess  frankly  I  funk  it.  It  will  be  best  for 
us  both  not  to  go  through  the  agony  of  a  farewell 
parting.  By  the  time  you  get  this,  I  shall  probably 
be  on  the  water.  I  have  settled  everything  at  the 
hotel,  and  will  send  you  whatever  I  have  left.  Here 
is  my  address  in  England,  and  you  are  to  let  me  know 
if  you  need  anything,  at  any  time.  I'll  find  some  way 
to  get  it  for  you.    Write  to  me  in  any  case. 

For  the  rest,  dear  little  girl,  what  remains  to  be 
said?  With  all  my  heart,  I  thank  you  for  all  your 
sweetness  and  generosity  to  me.  We  have  loved,  we 
have  been  happy  together— and  it  is  over. 

The  cross-roads,  where  we  met  and  stayed  for  a 
little  while,  must  divide.  I  go  to  a  career  that  must 
be,  for  a  long  time,  single.    And  you  have  your  own. 

I  try  and  try  to  think  of  some  way  to  say  this 
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inevitable  good-bye  to  you,  that  shall  not  hurt  you. 
Yet  I  fear  you  will  be  hurt.  It  will  pass,  I  know. 
But  don't  let  the  memory  of  our  joy  pass  also,  and 
think  of  me,  as  I  shall  of  you,  alwa^-s,  with  tenderness. 

Sheelah  sat  for  a  long  time  very  still. 

When  she  arose  at  last,  mechanically  folded  the 
letter  and  put  it  away,  there  had  passed  over  her 
face  one  of  those  changes  that,  like  a  looming  storm 
on  a  summer  landscape,  seem  to  alter  the  look  and 
meaning  of  every  line.  Things  unnoticed  in  the 
sunlight  suddenly  stand  out  sharp  in  the  shadow. 
After  the  first  quiver,  her  childhood's  training  in 
sdf-control  served  her  well;  her  features  settled 
into  strange  unknown  lines.  With  her  great 
instinctive  effort  at  repression,  cheeks,  and  nose, 
and  chin,  usually  so  soft,  took  on  more  resolute 
outlines,  and  dominating  all,  her  great  eyes,  alwajrs 
gentle,  slowly  hardened,  till  all  the  light  had  gone 
out  of  them.  The  one  clear  thing  her  mind 
grasped  under  all  the  tenderly  chosen  phrases 
was — he  had  left  her — because  he  was  tired  of  her. 

In  an  odd  dullness  that  was  yet  a  kind  of  agony, 
she  finished  dressing.  She  had  not  said  a  word, 
nor  made  a  sound. 

But  just  at  one  {xnnt  the  conviction  ru^ed 
over  her  that  this  stupendous  stoppage  of  life 
could  not  be  true;  that  it  must  be  a  dream  from 
which  she  could  wake  herself  if  she  tried.  With 
an  effort,  she  went  gropingly  into  Philip's  room. 
ffis  dothcs  cupboard   was   empty,   his   bureau 
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drawers  empty,  even  his  bag  was  gone.  .  .  .  He 
had,  then,  planned  this  ...  he  had  known 
yesterday,  or  perhaps  even  before — that  he  would 
not  return  .  .  .  that  he  would  not  return.  And 
he  could  laugh — yesterday ! 

She  leaned  against  the  wall  with  a  smothered 
sound  of  suffering.  After  some  moments  she 
went  back  to  her  own  room,  unconscious  of  her 
set  face,  her  clenched  fists,  the  outward  signs  of 
her  inward  struggle  for  control.  There  was  a 
matin6e  to  play.     She  had  her  work  to  do. 

As  she  passed  through  the  office,  downstairs, 
on  her  way  out,  she  saw  Ben  Baldwin  standing 
at  the  desk.     He  was  asking  for  Philip. 

''Why,  Sheelah!" 

"Ben."  She  shook  hands,  and  made  herself 
smile. 

"I — I  must  have  made  some  mistake,''  he  said 
awkwardly.  "I  thought  Phil  was  staying  here, 
and  I  called  to  ask  if  he  would  find  you,  and  if 
you  both  would  lunch  with  me,  before  he  sails. 
Farewell  party.  Thought  perhaps  it  would  cheer 
you  up  a  little." 

"You're  very  kind."  Her  own  self-possession 
astonished  her.  "Come  back  upstairs,  won't 
you?  I  don't  feel  like  lunching,  but  it's  early 
yet.  We  can  talk  a  little.  I  have  a  Uttle  sitting- 
room,"  she  added  seeing  his  hesitation. 

They  went  upstairs,  Ben  saying,  rather  puzzled: 

"  I  must  have  got  things  all  mixed  up.     I  asked 

Phil,  when  I  saw  him  a  few  days  ago,  where  you 
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were,  and  I  thought  he  said  that  you  were  at  the 
old  place  with  Miss  Walling  and  that  he  was  here 
— ^but  I  evidently  got  things  just  twisted." 

"No,  Philip  is  not  here,"  Sheelah  said  evenly, 
and  added :  '*  I  don't  even  know  where  he  is." 

Ben's  face  cleared  wonderfully.  "You  don't? 
But — ^you  know  he  is  sailing  this  afternoon?'* 

"Oh  yes,  I  had  a  note  of  good-bye  from  him 
this  morning."  She  spoke  quite  carelessly,  and 
Ben's  ears  heard  only  the  words  not  the  strain 
under  them.     His  heart  felt  immensely  lightened. 

"It's  a  pity  the  boat  goes  at  such  an  hotir — 
you  won't  be  able  to  see  him  off." 

"No,  but  I  shouldn't  want  to,  anyway." 

"Don't  tell  me  you've  had  a  quarrel?"  he  said, 
struck  by  something  withdrawn  in  her  manner. 

"  Oh,  no !  Why,  what  should  we  quarrel  about  ? ' ' 

"Ah,"  he  said  with  a  great  sigh  of  relief.  "  Then 
you  evidently  don't  care  for  him  after  all.  I  was 
afraid — ^but  oh,  Sheelah,  I  am  glad  you  don't. 
Can  you  guess  why?" 

She  looked  at  him  dully.     "  No.    Why?  " 

"Because — don't  you  see? — ^it  lets  me  hope  a 
little.  Oh,  I  hadn't  meant  to  tell  you — like  this, 
so  suddenly.  But  I've  cared  for  a  long  time. 
Only,  when  you  and  Phil  seemed  sort  of  struck 
with  each  other,  I  couldn't,  I  had  to  stand  aside. 
I  know  you've  seen  a  lot  of  each  other  lately. 
Phil's  a  great  one  for  giving  any  one  a  good  time. 
But  if  it*s  only  that — Sheelah,  do  you  think  you 
could — care — about  me — 'nough  to  marry  me?" 
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His  look,  and  his  step  toward  her,  as  he  tried 
to  take  her  hands  in  his,  were  ftdl  of  eager  hope. 

But  she  faced  him  with  blank  astonished  eyes. 
"I — I  never  even  thought  of  it." 

**I  know.  It's  pretty  sudden — ^at  least  it 
seems  so  to  you.  But  'tisn't  really.  I  suppose 
it  was  the  relief  of  finding  you  weren't  worrying 
about  Phil,  that  made  me  speak  out.  Phil's 
one  of  my  best  friends,  and  while  I  thought  you 
cared  for  him,  I  couldn't  say  anything,  could  I? 
But  if  you  don't,  perhaps  sometime  you'll  think 
of  marrying  me.     Will  you  ? " 

She  gave  a  little  nervous  laugh.  **You  can't 
be  serious,"  she  said. 

"Why  can't  I?"  he  asked  indignantly.  *'I  tell 
you  I've  cared  a  great  while." 

She  turned  her  face  away  from  him  and  the 
sharp  line  of  her  cheek  and  chin  struck  him  for 
the  first  time.     Her  tone  was  tense  with  suffering. 

**  Could  you  care  for  a  girl — or  want  to  marry 
her — who  had  belonged  to  another  man,  heart, 
and  soul,  and  body?" 

He  recoiled,  even  to  the  wall,  staring  at  her, 
dimib.  He  dreaded  the  moment  which  he  knew 
would  come,  when  she  should  turn  around,  and 
he  should  see — what  he  should  see — ^in  her  eye6. 
Unafraid,  unashamed,  desperate,  she  faced  him 
at  last.     "Could  you?"  her  question  hit  the  air. 

"So  it's  true?" 

' '  It's  true.     But  it's  over. " 

He  drew  a  long  hard  breath.    All  the  hope  in 
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his  face  was  blighted — was  gone.  **0h,  Sheelah, 
why  did  you?"  he  groaned. 

** Because  I  cared,"  she  said. 

**Then  why — why  is  he  gone  like  this?" 

** Because  he  didn't,"  she  answered. 

A  dull  anger  began  to  grow  in  Ben's  mind. 
Above  it  he  was  conscious  of  her  voice  with  that 
queer  tone  in  it,  demanding,  almost  defiantly: 

**Now, — do  you  still  want  me?" 

And  the  horror  of  the  acknowledgment  which 
he  had  to  make  to  that  savage  suffering  he  saw 
in  her!  No,  what  she  had  said  changed  things. 
He  tried  clumsily  and  inadequately  to  put  it 
into  words,  to  express  what  he  felt,  that  he  was 
infinitely  sorry  for  her,  that  he  would  give  any- 
thing to  comfort  her,  even  bring  Philip  back  if 
he  could.  She  listened  to  his  stammerings  with  a 
strange  bitterness. 

''All  in  a  minute— your  'caring*  is  finished?" 

"Not  the  caring,"  groaned  Ben  in  travail  of 
spirit,  "but " 

"But  you  wouldn't,"  she  finished  keenly,  "want 
to  marry  me  now  that  you  know?" 

He  shook  his  head  slowly,  struck  by  the  look  of 
uncomprehending  scorn  on  her  face.  He  tried  to 
justify  his  feeling.  "One  would  want — one's 
wife — to  be — quite — quite  pure." 

Her  scorn  threatened  to  break  away  from  her, 
but  she  held  it  in  leash. 

"Pure.     Are  you?" 

He  stirred  restively.     "That's  different." 
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*'Why?" 

*  *  I  can't  explain.  You  must  know  in  your  heart. 
Men  and  women  are  different." 

"Did  you  love  her — or  them?"  her  eyes  blazed 
scorn  on  him. 

"No— but " 

"Then  how  dare  you  set  yourself  as  a  judge 
over  me?" 

"Oh,  I  don't — I  don't!"  he  cried,  shocked  at 
such  an  interpretation  of  his  attitude.  "You 
don't  tmderstand!" 

Her  voice  deepened,  as  its  habit  was,  instead  of 
rising,  with  her  intensity. 

"No,  I  don't  understand.  I  don't  understand 
the  horrible  injustice,  the  double  standard,  that 
makes  something  right  for  you  and  wrong  for  me. 
I  have  given  my  whole  heart  and  soul  and  strength 
to  love.  What  have  you  given? — some  bodily 
fragment!  Yet  you  are  *pure'  as  a  man — I,  not, 
as  a  woman!" 

He  writhed  under  the  lashing  of  her  words. 
"Oh,  Sheelah— Sheelah " 

"Don't,"  she  said  fiercely.  "I  hate  you  all — 
and  all  your  lies,  and  hypocrisies,  and  standards! 
You  are  right,  I  don't  understand.  I  don't  want 
to !  I  gave  honestly.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better 
to  bargain.  Men  and  women  are  different,  as 
you  say!" 

Inexpressibly  shocked,  even  more  at  the  world 
of  suffering  which  he  felt  in  her  than  at  the 
wildness  of  her  words,  Ben  left  her.     But  for  long. 
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long  after,  some  element  of  crude  justice  in  her 
reasoning  haunted  him.  He  had  no  wish  to  see 
Philip  off,  but  he  had  promised,  and  with  a  heart 
heavy  with  his  own  trouble,  as  well  as  Sheelah's, 
he  turned  his  steps  towards  the  boat. 

Sheelah  meanwhile,  with  hands  that  shook, 
was  trying  to  pin  on  a  veil,  to  cover  that  terrible 
look  in  her  face.  It  was  time  to  go  to  the  matin6e. 
However  she  felt,  she  had  her  work  to  do:  her 
face  to  make  up,  her  things  to  pack,  or  unpack, 
her  part  to  play.  Through  whatever  weariness, 
or  anxiety,  or  trouble,  the  play  had  to  go  on,  and, 
both  burden  and  blessing,  her  part  in  it  could  not 
be  taken  by  another. 

During  the  matin6e  Delayne  said  to  her,  as 
they  were  leaving  the  stage  after  one  of  the  acts : 

"If  youVe  time  to  wait  a  minute  after  the  mati- 
nee. Miss  Brent,  I*d  like  to  come  aroimd  to  your 
dressing-room,  and  talk  to  you  on  a  matter  of 
business." 

"Of  course,"  said  Sheelah,  wondering  what  it 
could  be. 

She  felt  very  weary,  and  rather  faint,  as  she 
took  off  her  stage  things  and  put  on  street  clothes. 
She  knew  she  was  at  low  ebb-tide.  She  tried  not 
to  think  of  a  boat — almost  down  to  Sandy  Hook 
now — and  a  pair  of  blue  eyes  that  she  would  never 
see  again.  And  suddenly  her  heart  hurt  her  with 
stabbing  pain,  so  that  she  put  her  hand  to  it,  to 
press  it  back.  It  was  at  that  moment  Delayne 
came  to  the  half-open  door. 
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"May  I  come  in? — I  say!"  he  stretched  his 
hand  to  her  in  quick  sympathy,  "is  something 
wrong  ?    Are  you  ill  ? " 

"No;  queer  little  pain,  but  it's  gone,  thanks," 
she  gently  disengaged  the  hand  he  had  caught. 
Sure?" 
Sure.    Sit  down.    What  was  it  ? " 

Then  he  explained  to  her  that  he  expected  to 
have  a  little  stock  company  for  the  next  three 
months,  June,  July,  and  August,  in  a  small  Western 
town.  It  was  quite  pleasant  during  the  summer 
and  the  work  would  not  be  too  hard,  with  only 
three  matin6es  a  week.  If  Sheelah  cared  for  it, 
he  would  like  to  offer  her  the  position  of  ingenue. 

"Oh,  I  should  love  it,  Mr.  Delayne!" 

Well,  he  hoped  it  would  be  a  pleasant  experience. 
All  the  arrangements  were  completed,  and  the 
first  six  plays  practically  chosen.  Mr.  Bricksham 
had  helped  him  a  great  deal  with  his  practical 
experience  and  Mrs.  Bricksham  had  suggested 
Miss  Brent  when  they  were  discussing  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  company. 

"They're  sweet,"  said  Sheelah,  "always  were 
lovely  to  me." 

"They  seem  very  fond  of  you,"  answered  De- 
layne.  "Well,  then,  if  you  can  accept  forty  dollars 
a  week  salary,  we'll  consider  it  settled." 

"Oh,  it's  too  much!" 

Dela3nie's  laugh  was  full  of  charm.  * '  Oh,  no, 
you  honest  child !  Remember  there  is  a  new  play 
each  week,  and  you  have  to  buy  new  clothes  for  it." 
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**It's  lovely  of  you.  I  do  thank  you  for  the 
opportunity." 

They  shook  hands  over  the  compact,  Delayne 
promising  to  send  her  the  written  contract  on 
Monday. 

Sheelah  went  back  to  her  hotel  insensibly  com- 
forted. The  kindness  of  fellow  professionals, 
and  the  prospect  of  new  work  would  help  her  get 
through  the  difficult  time  of  forgetting. 

As  she  was  taking  off  her  things  in  her  own  room, 
a  note  was  brought  to  her. 

Dear  Sheelah  [it  read] : 

I'm  sorry  to  intrude  on  you  so  soon  again.  But 
I  saw  Philip  off,  and  he  gave  me  something  for  you. 
May  I  bring  it  up? 

Ben. 

She  turned  the  note  over  in  her  hand.  It  was 
addressed  to  *'Mrs.  Carmichael.*' 

"Ask  Mr.  Baldwin  to  come  up,"  she  said  to 
the  boy. 

Ben  came,  quiet  and  depressed.  **My  note 
explained,"  he  said  briefly.  **Phil  gave  me  this, 
and  asked  me  to  see  that  it  got  into  your  own 
hands." 

** Thanks."  She  took  the  packet  from  him  and 
began  to  open  it. 

**I  didn't  tell  him  about  this  morning,"  said 
Ben.  "There  didn't  seem  to  be  any  use.  So  he 
doesn't  know  I  know.    He  thought  I'd  see  you 
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at  the  theatre.  But  I  came  here — ^and  I  asked 
for  Mrs.  Carmichael/* 

* '  That  was  thoughtful  of  you.  Thanks. ' '  Her 
tone  was  quiet,  and  Ben  thought  what  a  change 
had  taken  place  in  this  girl  in  a  day.  She  had 
grown  up.  She  seemed  all  at  once  a  woman  of  the 
world.  But  there  were  hollows  deepening  under 
her  eyes  and  she  looked  white  and  ill.  He  felt 
a  rush  of  pity  toward  her. 

''Little  Sheelah,  if  I  could  do  something  for 
you!" 

She  had  opened  the  envelope,  and  read  the  note 
inside,  written  on  the  ship's  paper. 

**A11  I  have  left,  dearest.  Use  it  any  way  you 
like.  If  I  have  forgotten  to  pay  anything  at  the 
hotel,  let  me  know.  But  I  think  I've  settled  in 
full.  .  .  .    Good-bye.     Bless  you." 

There  was  a  one  hundred  dollar  bill  in  the 
envelope. 

Sheelah  crushed  both  note  and  bill  in  her  hand. 
Her  eyes  were  like  coals  of  fire  in  her  white  face. 
A  moment  Ben's  words  seemed  to  hang  in  the 
air,  without  answer.  Then  she  handed  him  the 
note  and  the  money. 

"You  can  do  something  for  me,"  she  said. 
**Send  these  back  to  him — ^just  as  they  are,  and 
tell  him  he  has  settled  in  full!" 

"But  Sheelah " 

"Oh,  don't,  Ben!  I  can't  bear  any  more!  No, 
I'm  not  angry.     But — ^good-bye." 

She  stretched  her  hand  to  him  blindly,  longing 
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to  be  alone.  And  he  shook  it  awkwardly,  and 
left  her. 

At  the  theatre  that  evening,  Mabel  came  and 
put  her  arm  round  Sheelah,  as  they  went  to  their 
dressing-room  after  one  of  the  acts. 

"Was  her  a  sad  little  girl,  'cause  her  bestest 
beau  sailed  away  over  the  sea?"  she  said,  talking 
baby  talk  as  she  always  did  when  she  wanted  to 
express  sympathy. 

**I  don't  think  he'll  ever  come  back,"  said 
Sheelah,  striving  to  speak  lightly. 

"My  dear,  they  never  do,"  said  Mabel.  And 
added:  "But  there  are  always  others!" 

"It  doesn't  matter,"  said  Sheelah. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

Sacred  and  sweet  was  all  I  saw  in  her. 

Shakespeare. — Taming  of  the  Shrew, 

The  Western  town  which  was  Sheelah's  en- 
vironment for  the  next  few  months  was  certainly 
a  contrast  in  every  way  to  her  brief,  pampered 
time  in  the  metropolis. 

She  went  through  the  same  anxiety  and  strain 
of  first  nights,  week  after  week,  as  she  had  by  now 
become  accustomed  to.  She  was  prompt,  she 
was  conscientious,  and  painstaking,  but  something 
seemed  to  have  gone  out  of  her.  Delayne  found 
himself  somewhat  puzzled  by  the  change  in  her; 
not  that  he  had  known  her  well  in  their  season 
with  Mr.  Bricksham,  for  he  had  scarcely  exchanged 
words  with  her  a  dozen  times;  but  her  whole 
atmosphere  was  of  eager  and  jubilant  youth  then. 
The  charm  and  gaiety  of  it  got  into  her  work, 
and  "travelled,*'  as  actors  say,  "across"  the 
footlights,  aflfecting  audiences  insensibly.  Prob- 
ably Delayne  had  been  unconscious  how  much  he 
had  relied  upon  it  for  his  ing6nue  parts,  until  he 
missed  it.  She  was  not  in  the  least  the  usual 
ingenue  type,  being  tall  and  sleek  and  slender, 
instead  of  short  and  round  and  fluffy;  but  the 
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parts  were  not  often  very  long  or  very  important; 
and,  in  spite  of  his  half-unconscious  disappoint- 
ment at  missing  in  her  now  the  very  quality  for 
which  he  had  chosen  her,  he  decided  to  keep  her. 
There  was  something  appealing  in  her  new  quiet- 
ness; and  audiences  seemed  to  like  her;  never- 
theless, Delayne  found  himself  wondering  what 
made  the  change  which  he  felt.  One  day  he 
spoke  of  it  to  Mr.  Laurent,  whom  he  had  brought 
with  him  from  the  Allen-Bricksham  Company. 

''Ah!'*  the  old  Frenchman  said,  wisely  nodding 
his  head,  *  *  that  little  girl  has  gone  through  some- 
thing— I  knew  she  would.  She  is  all  temperament. 
What  is  it  one  of  your  poets  has  called  it  'the 
sorrowful  great  gift  * — that  is  it.  She  has  it,  like 
you,  my  friend/' 

''Like  me?'*  said  Delayne,  smiling,  for  he  was 
famed  for  his  quick  light  wit,  and  mercurial 
spirits. 

"Like  you.  How  often  have  you  laughed,  with 
tears  in  your  heart — ^what  extremes  of  one  mood 
have  you  not  had,  while  showing  another?  I 
know  you — mon  ami — you  are  half  French.  But 
you've  learned  to  bear  with  your  temperament, 
and  that  child  hasn't  even  discovered  hers  yet. 
Life  has  done  something  to  her.  But  she'll 
develop  past  it.     Watch  and  see.     She  has  a  gif t . ' ' 

"Yes,  I  think  so,  too,"  Delayne  answered  with 
his  ready  appreciation. 

To  Sheelah  the  routine  of  the  theatre  was 
drudgery  after  dreaming.     Her  associates,  for.  the 
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most  part,  ordinary,  kindly  folk,  full  of  the  imme- 
diate concerns  of  the  day,  and  that  week's  play- 
bill, did  not  interest  her  much.  She  lived  much 
by  herself  and  in  great  mental  loneliness,  except 
for  the  occasional  companionship  of  old  Mr. 
Laurent.  The  tactful  old  character  actor  sug- 
gested that  she  should  study  French  with  him  in 
her  ** spare  moments."  Then  he  twinkled,  for, 
indeed,  their  spare  moments  were  rare. 

'*That  is  right,"  he  said  heartily  as  a  little 
laugh  rewarded  him.  *  *  I  like  to  see  your  crooked 
smile,  the  whimsical  one  with  one  eyebrow  up 
and  one  down.  We  haven't  seen  it  so  much 
lately.     Have  we  been  working  you  too  hard?" 

**0h,  no,"  said  Sheelah,  but  though  she  shut 
herself  up  in  her  reserve,  she  was  quick  to  take  the 
old  man's  hint.  She  must  not  wear  her  heart  on 
her  sleeve.  There  was  something  to  be  fcJr  ever 
hidden  from  the  eyes  of  everyone  and  she  knew 
the  best  way  to  hide  it  was  to  affect  a  gaiety  she 
did  not  feel. 

After  Philip's  wide  cultivation,  how  provincial 
and  inadequate  seemed  the  interests  of  these 
people !  After  his  talk,  which  ranged  lightly  over 
many  subjects,  how  hopelessly  narrow  and  cir- 
cumscribed seemed  their  point  of  view.  Even 
the  old  absorbing  interest  in  her  work  was  not  so 
keen.  There  was  a  crushing  weariness  on  her 
yotmg  spirit;  she  knew  dimly  that  though  she 
had  merely  passed  across  his  life,  he  had  become 
an  obsession  in  hers.     She  would  always,  in  spite 
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of  herself,  measure  and  cx)mpare  by  his  standard. 
Nevertheless,  she  threw  herself  more  into  her  work, 
and  that  deep  quality  of  heart  and  soul  which  was 
in  her,  which  showed  more  in  the  low  rich  tones 
of  her  voice  than  through  any  other  avenue  of 
expression,  won  its  way  with  audiences,  and 
began  to  be  attractive  to  Delayne  himself. 

One  day  they  had  a  little  talk  after  rehearsal, 
as  they  came  out  of  the  theatre  together. 

* '  Come  and  have  a  cup  of  tea  with  me,  * '  Delajme 
said. 

She  hesitated.     **I  ought  to  study.*' 

*'0h,  let  the  study  go,  for  once.  This  stock 
work — ^it  leaves  one  no  time  for  anything  else  in 
life.  But  it  is  good  for  you — gives  you  an  immense 
amount  of  experience  in  a  very  short  time.'* 

**And  you  think  that  is  good?"  Sheelah  asked 
thoughtfully.     He  gave  her  rather  a  keen  look. 

*'For  an  artist,  yes,  and  especially  for  a  dramatic 
artist.*' 

They  went  into  the  best  hotel  in  the  place,  and 
sat  down  at  a  table  in  the  deserted  dining-room. 
Delajme  ordered  a  Sgotch  and  soda,  and  Sheelah 
tea.     These  formalities  dispensed  with,  she  asked : 

** Why  particularly  for  a  dramatic  artist? ** 

"Oh,  my  dear  girl,  their  hour  is  so  short!  A 
little  youth  and  beauty  and  health — a  talent, 
ripening  with  experience  into  an  art — and  when 
it  is  ripe,  when  the  emerging  artist  can  really  create 
characters,  so  that  they  live  and  laugh — then — a 
passing  youth,  a  decaying  beauty,  a  lost  health." 
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'*0h,  Mr.  Delayne,  what  a  pessimist  you  are!*' 

He  smiled  good-humouredly.  *'No,  I  don't 
think  so.  The  facts  of  our  profession  should  not 
be  ignored.  It  offers  few  ultimate  rewards  except 
to  the  very  successful — and  we  can't  all  be  that. 
And  it  takes  all  one  has  of  time,  talent,  and  effort." 

*'I  wonder  why  so  many  people  go  into  it,  if 
it  offers  so  little  and  takes  so  much." 

Delayne  smiled  a  little  sadly.  **Ah,  nothing  is 
so  cheap  and  common  as  hope." 

Sheelah  glowed  at  the  thought,  and  the  way 
he  said  it.  **It's  the  one  cheap  and  common 
thing  I  like." 

**Yes,  I,  also.  It's  the  bread  of  life.  We 
couldn't  get  on  without  it.  Hope  gives  all,  takes 
nothing.  Almost  everj^hing  else  is  the  other 
way  about.  But  that  is  why  I  say,  get  all  the 
experience  you  can  in  a  very  short  time.  Our 
hour  is  brief.  This  stock  work  will  do  a  lot  for 
you.  It's  drudgery.  But  it  is  the  drudgery  that, 
like  the  six  or  seven  hours  a  day  of  piano  practice 
to  a  musician,  is  developing  the  artist.  You'll 
be  glad  of  it  in  the  end." 

**I'm  glad  of  it  now,"  said  Sheelah. 

''What  made  you  take  up  this  life?"  he  asked. 

**I  always  loved  it." 

*'And  do  you  love  it  still?" 

"Oh  yes— but " 

**But  life  itself  is  coming  along,  and  interesting 
you,  too. '  *  His  look  was  intimate,  understanding ; 
** That's  right,  of  course,  for  everything  you  live 
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gets  unconsciously  into  your  art;  helps  you  un- 
derstand; makes  you  portray  better." 

''Nothing  is  lost,  then?'' 

**I  don't  think  so,  do  you?'*  He  was  treating 
her  as  if  she  were  quite  his  own  age,  and  not  ten 
years  younger.  '  *  At  any  rate,  not  to  an  artist.  He 
translates  it  all — all  experience — and  joy  and  suf- 
fering— ^into  some  other  creation — ^more  beautiful 
perhaps." 

''But  less  real?" 

"You're  an  odd  child.     Why  less  real?" 

"Because — you  can't  make  a  thing  as  it  comes 
to  you — first  hand.     You  can  only  feel  it." 

"Yes — but  your  endeavour  to  express  it  may 
make  other  people  feel  it,  who  wouldn't  otherwise 
feel  it  at  all.  Artists  live  a  little  harder,  with 
nerves  a  little  more  exposed  than  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Life  gets  at  them  in  more  ways.  That's 
why  their  experience,  and  their  expression  of  it, 
is  a  little  keener  than  other  people's." 

"Mr.  Delayne,  I  didn't  know  you  thought  so 
deeply!" 

"Why,  neither  did  I!"  said  he  lightly,  with  his 
charming  smile. 

Sheelah  had  finished  her  tea,  but  still  they  sat 
talking.  Delayne  told  her  of  his  first  appearance. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  famous  actor  now  dead. 

* '  He  played  abroad,  even  in  Paris.  Old  Laurent 
knew  him  well.  Dear  old  chap,  Laurent,  isn't 
he?  Had  a  big  position  at  one  time  when  he 
knew  my  governor.     No,   my  governor  wasn't 
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French,  but  he  spoke  it  like  one.     Had  a  French 
mother." 

*'And  do  you  speak  it  too?*' 

**0h  yes,"  said  Delayne  carelessly.  ''It  came 
easy  to  me.  Most  things  did — too  easy."  There 
was  a  slight  shadow  on  his  face  for  a  moment. 
**  Better,  perhaps,  if  I'd  had  to  fight  a  little  harder 
for  some  of  them." 

"You  bear  a  great  name,"  said  Sheelah  softly, 
not  knowing  quite  how  to  chase  the  shadow  away. 
"You  must  be  very  proud  of  it." 

"Yes;  but  it's  hard  to  live  up  to.  And  a  man 
needs — something  else.  However!"  He  shook 
off  that  mood,  and  it  visibly  fell  behind  into  the 
past.  "You  have  something  to  live  up  to,  too." 
He  leaned  across  the  table  and  laid  his  hand 
lightly  over  hers.  "You  have  a  fine  talent,"  he 
said. 

Her  eyes  met  his,  and  she  remembered,  in  the 
moment  that  they  did  so,  how  compassionate  and 
understanding  he  had  been  with  the  mountain 
dog,  and  suddenly  she  knew  how  the  dog  felt — 
like  kissing  the  hand  that  comforted.  In  the 
great,  empty,  aching  place  which  was  her  heart,  a 
little  hope  began  to  flutter.  Delayne  hadn't 
said  a  word,  but  the  pressure  of  his  hand  on  hers 
was  delicate,  comprehending.  It  seemed  to  say: 
"It  doesn't  matter,  child,  a  little  hurt.  It  will 
sing  itself  out,  in  life."  And  suddenly  her  eyes 
filled,  as  she  lowered  them. 

"How  kind  you  are!" 
13 
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''Nonsense,  but  I'd  like  to  help  you — because 
I  believe  in  you.  Look  here,  we  shall  have  lots 
of  talks  like  this,  because  we're  both  lonesome  in 
this  particular  company.  So  why  shouldn't  we 
be  Brian  and  Sheelah  to  each  other?" 

''Oh— I " 

"I  know,  of  course,  I'm  a  Uttle  ancient,  quite 
hoary,  in  fact,  for  you  to  make  a  friend  of,  and 
you  regard  me  with  too  much  respect,  etc."  His 
eyes  were  laughing. 

Oh,  I  don't,"  she  protested. 
Then  why  don't  you?"  he  asked  severely,  and 
they  both  laughed. 

* '  Of  course,  I  mean  when  we  are  on  a  little  spree 
like  this  by  ourselves — outside  the  theatre." 

"All  right— Brian." 

"Right  you  are,  Sheelah  child!  A  good  begin- 
ning." 

He  raised  his  nearly  empty  glass  and  drank  to 
her  with  his  eyes. 

It  was  as  he  said  the  first  of  many  little  talks 
which  they  had  together,  but  in  the  press  of  their 
busy  lives,  they  were  generally  moments  stolen 
from  some  one  of  the  many  tasks  which  encom- 
passed them.  Delayne,  with  long  parts  to  study 
week  by  week,  grew  to  depend  on  Sheelah  to  give 
him  his  cues,  finding  her  more  intelligent  than 
his  valet,  who  had  been  his  prompter  before. 

One  morning  as  they  sat  in  his  dressing-room 
after  rehearsal,  going  over  a  scene  which  he  had 
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not  known  very  well,  Sheelah  hearing  his  lines 
and  prompting  him  as  usual,  a  sudden  nausea 
overcame  her.  She  thought  it  was  the  unusually 
sultry  heat  of  early  July,  excused  herself,  and  went 
away.  She  was  so  white  when  she  returned,  that 
he  rose  in  alarm.  ''What's  the  matter,  child? 
Are  you  ill?'' 

**0h,  it's  nothing — the  heat  I  guess,  and  I 
don't  seem  to  be  able  to  digest  anything  lately. 
Shan't  eat  anything,  then  we'll  see  if  I  can  digest 
it!"  she  smiled  ruefully,  making  light  of  it,  but 
really  feeling  very  ill. 

Delajme  made  her  lie  down  on  the  couch  which 
he  had  had  put  into  his  room  for  an  occasional 
nap  after  matin6es,  got  her  a  cool  wet  towel  for 
her  head,  and  waited  on  her  as  deftly  and  tenderly 
as  a  woman.  Then  he  came  and  sat  beside  her, 
taking  her  hand  in  his.  The  theatre  was  practi- 
cally empty,  the  company  having  been  dismissed 
for  luncheon. 

**Is  there  anything  really  the  matter  with  you, 
little  Sheelah?" 

She  looked  up  from  under  the  fold  of  the  towel 
over  her  eyes.  **Why  no — what  should  be  the 
matter?    It's  just  the  heat." 

Delayne  was  silent  a  moment.  Then  he  patted 
her  hand  reassuringly.  '*Well,  then,  I'm  going 
to  leave  you  to  sleep  for  a  little  while.  I'll  call 
before  the  matin6e.  Don't  think  of  anything. 
Just  rest;  comfortable?" 

**0h,  yes,  thank  you!" 
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He  took  his  hat,  closed  the  door  softly,  and 
went  out. 

Sheelah  lay  very  still  with  a  strange  terror 
stealing  over  her. 

For  the  last  three  or  four  days,  each  morning 
she  had  had  this  exhausting  nausea.  In  the 
general  ache  and  trouble  of  her  heart,  and  the 
occupation  of  her  mind  with  the  affairs  of  the  day, 
she  had  not  paid  much  attention  to  it.  She  had 
her  work  to  do,  however  she  felt  physically  or 
mentally.  It  was  something  in  Delayne*s  ques- 
tion— something  of  kind  concern  which  made 
her  think  now.  And  as  she  thought,  the  terror 
grew  until  it  became  a  conviction.  Over  and  over, 
like  a  bee  buzzing  around  her  brain,  she  heard  the 
question. 

'*Is  there  anything  really  the  matter  with  you, 
little  Sheelah?*' 

And  each  time  she  tried  to  answer  defiantly. 
'*Why  no,  what  should  be  the  matter?  It's 
just ' 

But  she  could  never  finish,  because  of  that 
conviction  deep  as  life  itself. 

''It's  Philip's  child,"  she  whispered  into  the 
noon  silence.     And  lay  staring. 

It  was  a  little  more  than  six  weeks  since 
Philip  went  away  and  she  had  not  realized, 
had  not  thought!  She  had  just  suffered  with- 
out thought.  And  then  had  come  the  work  and 
study,  the  need  to  put  aside  private  hurt  and 
heartache,    and    absorb  herself    in    the    paltry 
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affairs  of  every  day.  Her  mind  reviewed  swiftly. 
And  now  out  of  the  blue,  the  certainty  descended 
upon  her. 

A  moment  comes  in  every  life  deeply  lived, 
when  it  quarrels  with  or  acquiesces  in  its  destiny. 
So  much  free  will  it  has,  at  least,  to  accept,  or 
reject,  the  results  which  follow  from  any  act, 
when  what  it  will  do  in  the  future  is  determined 
by  that  which  it  is,  from  the  generations  behind 
it,  and  which  it  is  tending  to  in  the  generations 
yet  unborn.  Though  she  was  unconscious  of  it, 
such  a  moment  was  dawning  for  Sheelah.  Her 
mind  felt  panic,  sought  ways  of  escape.  Fear 
turned  her  almost  faint.  Terror  all  but  over- 
powered her.  But  deeper  than  these  things  was 
a  mighty  instinct,  which  dictated. 

"Let  be,  I  have  courage.     I  can  endure." 

And  strangely,  her  mind  went  back  to  the  night 
when,  safe  inside  the  "cross-roads"  of  Philip's 
enfolding  arms,  she  had  watched  the  little  flame 
grow  and  spread  in  the  light  through  the  half- 
open  door.  Something  very  still  and  solemn 
hushed  her  soul — ^like  dawn  shadows.  The  wild 
look  died  out  of  her  eyes,  her  hands  unclinched 
themselves,  her  suspended  breath  came  again, 
long  and  deep. 

The  little  moment  of  her  life  had  come  and 
conquered;  and,  content,  faded  like  the  others  into> 
the  past.  No  one  saw.  No  one  knew  it  was  a. 
great  moment.     No  one  ever  does. 

And  Sheelah  suddenly  turned  her  head  down 
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into  her  arms,  and  sobbed.     They  were  the  first 
tears  she  had  shed  since 

The  summer  wore  on,  every  day  the  knowledge 
of  her  burden  surer,  the  need  to  hide  it  greater. 
She  was  very  ignorant,  and  very  alone.  She 
knew  not  where  to  turn  for  help  or  advice.  Of 
the  many  plans  which  came  into  her  mind,  to  be 
rejected,  she  came  gradually  to  set  aside  one  to 
be  referred  to  again  and  again.  She  could  not  go 
home,  of  course,  her  people  must  never  know.  She 
could  not  go  to  Philip,  he  must  not  know  either. 
Her  pride  still  bled  from  the  hurt  he  had  given  it. 
She  shrank  from  the  fear  of  the  Brickshams  ever 
discovering  it,  though  she  had  never  a  moment's 
doubt  of  their  kindness.  She  had  a  tentative 
half-engagement  with  them  for  next  season,  not 
yet  settled.  She  must  give  that  up,  or  they  would 
gradually  know.  And  Delayne — she  coxildn't 
bear  the  thought  of  his  knowing,  somehow.  She 
knew  how  kind  he  would  be,  and  she  was  as  yet 
too  proud,  too  unbeaten,  for  kindness.  He  was 
returning  to  the  Brickshams  in  September.  No, 
she  must  find  other  work — ^f  or  as  long  as  she  could 
— she  thought,  perhaps,  three  months.  Then 
there  would  be  three  months  more  of  waiting. 
And  then — she  always  came  back  to  that — then 
if  there  were  nothing  else,  granny,  dear  little 
granny,  she  was  just  a  peasant — she  had  an  Irish 
peasant's  pride  and  purity — ^but  she  would  under- 
stand with  the  peasant's  deep  simplicity;  and 
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she  would  know  what  to  do.     In  the  last  resort 

• 

she  could  be  appealed  to.  But  Sheelah  hoped 
not  to  be  driven  to  the  last  resort.  She  was  very 
resourceful.  By  degrees,  she  began  to  fill  in  the 
details  of  her  plan.  She  would  pay  a  flying  visit 
to  her  father  at  the  close  of  this  engagement  of 
three  months  and  leave  almost  at  once  on  the  plea 
of  rejoining  the  Brickshams  for  the  coming  season. 
Then  she  would  not  go  with  the  Brickshams,  on 
the  plea  of  needing  development  in  more  modem 
work,  instead  of  in  the  Shakespearean  drama;  and 
she  would  get  someone  in  the  company  to  mail 
her  occasional  letters  home  to  her  father,  from 
wherever  they  were,  so  that  he  would  think  she 
was  still  with  them.  That  could  be  arranged. 
It  was  the  last  three  months — and  after — that 
frightened  her.  Plan  as  she  would,  save  as  she 
could,  she  still  could  not  plan  or  save  for  them. 

Meanwhile  she  accommodated  herself  to  the 
new  condition,  as  best  she  could,  and  the  summer 
slowly  passed. 

She  and  Delayne  continued  capital  friends.  Her 
frequent  weakness,  which  sometimes  she  could  not 
hide,  appealed  to  his  pity.  He  thought  her  much 
less  strong  a  girl  than  he  had  supposed.  But, 
as  her  general  health  seemed  good,  he  guessed 
nothing  of  the  circumstances,  aiid  in  his  growing 
fondness  for  her,  contented  himself  with  having  a 
couch  put  in  her  dressing-room,  so  that  she  could 
rest,  instead  of  going  out,  on  the  days  when  there 
were  two  performances.     He  formed  the  habit  of 
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staying  in,  also,  and  studying.  The  empty 
theatre  was  very  quiet  then.  Sometimes  they 
two  were  the  only  ones  in  it,  and  Delayne  had 
dinner  sent  in  for  them  from  a  near-by  restaurant. 
These  hours  were  very  pleasant  to  both  of  them. 
The  man  forgot  the  pressing  burden  of  his  work, 
and  his  nervous  reaction  to  it,  and  the  girl  put 
aside  for  a  time  that  other  burden  to  which  she 
could  not  react.  So  they  spoke  merrily  of  these 
twilight  hours,  in  the  empty  theatre,  as  their 
"escapes"  from  the  others,  and  all  their  worries. 
Delayne  usually  sat  and  smoked,  after  dinner, 
with  the  ever-present  whisky  and  soda  near  his 
hand.  He  told  her  stories  of  his  life,  and  of  the 
lives  of  many  famous  people  whom  he  or  his 
father  had  known,  that  took  her  far  away  from 
the  uninteresting  Uttle  town  where  they  were. 
She  was  fascinated  by  that  genial  mood  of  his, 
that  often  came  after  dinner.  She  was  too  young 
and  too  inexperienced  to  sift  what  was  the  man's 
true  nature,  and  what  was  the  result  of  tired  nerves 
reacting  to  stimulant. 

On  one  of  these  occasions,  his  valet  brought  in 
a  letter  for  him,  and  went  out  again.  Delayne, 
asking  permission,  opened  it,  his  face  clouding. 

*'It*s  from  the  lady  who  was  my  wife,"  he  said. 

Sheelah  turned  away,  taking  up  her  part  for 
the  following  week,  and  trying  to  become  inter- 
ested in  it.  A  moment  later  she  was  startled  by 
the  sound  of  a  fist  on  the  table. 

Delajme  held  the  letter  in  his  clenched  hand. 
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looking  at  it  with  an  expression  of  such  anger  as 
she  would  not  have  thought  him  capable  of. 

"She's  going  to  marry  again,  and  give  the  child 
— my  child — ^her  new  name!  Hopes  I  won't 
object,  as  it  is  such  a  nuisance  explaining  two 
names,  and  she  wants  to  forget,  etc. — but  by  God, 
I  do  object!" 

His  eyes,  usually  as  soft  as  a  dog's,  were  blaz-. 
ihg.     Sheelah  didn't  know  what  to  do. 

"Oh,  I'm  so  sorry!"  she  said  inadequately. 

"She's  got  the  right  to  the  child — ^it  went  with 
the  divorce,"  he  went  on,  getting  up  and  begin- 
ning to  walk  up  and  down  excitedly,  "but  to  take 
away  my  name  as  well — as  if  it  had  a  stain  on  it — ** 
he  choked. 

"Oh,"  she  said  in  deep  pity,  going  to  him  and 
laying  a  hand  on  his  arm.  "I'm  so  sorry,  Brian 
— I  can't  say." 

"Dear  little  girl,  of  course  you  would  be."  He 
recovered  his  usual  beautiful  manners,  taking  the 
hand  on  his  arm  and  kissing  it.  Then  he  turned 
away,  making  an  effort  to  choke  down  his  feeling. 
But  she  saw  that  his  lashes,  which  curled  up,  were 
wet. 

"Oh,"  she  said  indignantly,  "I  can't  bear  it 
for  you — ^you  to  be  hurt  like  that — who  are  always 
so  kind  to  everyone!" 

"Dear  little  Sheelah — thanks."  He  tried  to 
smile  as  he  held  out  his  hand  to  her,  and  obeying 
a  natural  instinct,  a  mere  wish  to  comfort,  she 
laid  her  cheek  for  an  instant  against  his.    He 
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turned  it  till  their  lips  met,  his  arms  gathering 
her  in. 

"Mother  and  child  I  have,"  he  said  rather 
brokenly,  "but  a  man  needs  something  more. 
Sheelah!"  and  his  Ups  sought  hers  again  as  one 
famished  and  long  denied. 

But  she  broke  away,  a  sickness  of  memory 
coming  over  her. 

"Oh,"  she  said  in  a  gasp,  "why — why  have 
you  spoiled  it  all?" 

"Spoiled  it  all?"  He  came  to  her  taking  both 
her  hands  strongly  in  his  and  forcing  her  to  look 
at  him.  "Our  comradeship,  you  mean?  How  is 
it  spoiled,  Sheelah?  Unless  you,  too,  find  there 
is  a  stain  on  my  name?  "     He  spoke  bitterly. 

"Oh!    Oh,  it  isn't  that." 

"Then  what?  Don't  you  love  me?  I  had 
thought  we  seemed  so  happy  these  last  three 
months — haven't  you  enjoyed  our  times  together?" 

A  sudden  sense  of  what  this  desolate  summer 
would  have  been  without  him  swept  over  Sheelah. 
His  need  of  her  and  her  need  of  him  fought  against 
her  secret.  She  stood  leaning  against  the  door 
trjring  to  think  of  some  way  to  deny  him  without 
hurting  his  pride  and  without  revealing  too  much. 
And  the  sense  of  what  it  would  have  meant,  if 
she  could  have  loved  him  first,  filled  her  with 
anguish. 

Don't  you  care,  Sheelah?" 
Oh,  it  isn't  that!" 

"Then  what,  dear?     I'm  asking  you  to  marry 
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me.  I  need  some  answer,  don't  I?  WeVe  known 
each  other  a  year  and  these  last  three  months 
we've  been  so  close.  I  thought  we  had  so  many 
things  in  common — that  together  we  could  do  so 
much  in  our  world — "  he  broke  off,  going  over  to 
the  small  window,  and  leaning  his  forehead  against 
it.  ''I  see,"  he  said  quietly,  "I  can  only  give 
you  a  name  dragged  through  the  divorce  court. 
Of  course  to  a  girl  like  you " 

^'Oh,  Brian,  don't!" 

'*  But  if  you  knew  the  truth,"  he  went  on,  ''you'd 
exonerate  me  a  little.  I  let  her  get  it — ^how  can 
one  hurt  a  woman?  I  didn't  know  then  I'd  be 
needing  all  I  was  good  for — to  offer  to  you." 

Sheelah  felt  suffocating.  She  struggled  to 
protest,  to  say,  ''Far  from  being  too  good,  I'm 
not  good  enough  for  this  you  offer  me,"  but  the 
words  would  not  come.  His  sincerity  was  ob- 
vious; he  was  hurting  himself  with  his  own 
imaginings. 

"It  isn't  for  any  of  those  things  I  can't  marry 
you,  Brian,"  she  forced  herself  to  say.  "They 
wouldn't  make  any  difference  to  me  if ** 

"Then — there's  someone  else,  Sheelah?" 

She  waited  a  moment  before  answering,  and 
while  waiting,  the  memory  of  Ben  Baldwin's  face, 
as  it  had  looked  when  she  told  him  of  the  relation 
between  her  and  Philip,  came  to  her.  It  had 
caused  him  practically  to  repudiate  his  proposal. 
She  hardened,  remembering  it,  wondering  if  all 
men  were  alike. 
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** Could  you,"  she  asked  in  a  voice  new  to  De- 
layne,  so  strained  it  was,  "could  you — just  sup- 
posing— a  girl  had  cared  for  someone  else — and 
gone  the  whole  length  of  love — could  you  want 
her  still?" 

"Certainly  I  could — if  I  loved  her — and  if  the 
thing  were  past,"  he  answered  promptly. 

Sheelah  turned  her  head  away,  her  eyes  flooding 
at  the  unexpected  answer.  She  groped  for  the 
door  handle. 

"I'm  glad — ^you  could  still  care,"  she  said 
brokenly.     "But  you  see — she — couldn't." 

Suddenly  she  felt  his  arms  arotmd  her,  comfort- 
ing her,  drawing  her  head  to  his  breast. 

"Poor  little  girl,"  he  said,  "cry — cry  here." 

He  held  her  head  against  him  with  utmost 
tenderness,  sometimes  stroking  it,  or  even  kissing 
it,  but  like  a  mother,  or  a  father,  not  like  a  lover, 
and  talking  gently  all  the  while,  giving  her  time 
to  recover. 

"That's  right,  child,  it  will  do  you  good.  No, 
you  don't  have  to  tell  me  anything  about  it.  It 
doesn't  matter.  How  long  have  you  been  bear- 
ing this  all  by  yourself?  There — never  mind. 
So  it's  all  over?" 

"Yes." 

"Then,  think  of  these  last  few  minutes  as  over, 
too.  They  just  never  were — see?  Only  if  there's 
ever  anything  I  can  do — you'll  let  me,  won't 
you?  Promise?  That's  all  right,  then."  She 
was  groping  for  her  handkerchief,  as  she  raised 
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her  head,  and  he  took  his  own,  wiping  her  eyes, 
in  a  quite  matter-of-fact  way.  "And  remember," 
he  added  before  he  wholly  released  her,  '*I  don't 
love  you,  really — and  we're  just  the  same  comrades 
as  before." 

He  smiled  a  little  whimsically,  and  Sheelah's 
eyes  brimmed  again.  One  hand  on  the  door- 
knob, she  turned  and  caught  his,  pressing  it  to 
her  cheek.  He  withdrew  it  with  a  sort  of  rough- 
ness, but  as  she  glanced  back  before  leaving,  she 
caught  him  looking  down  at  it  oddly,  as  if  wonder- 
ing what  it  had  done  to  deserve  such  honouring. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

I  love  thee,  love  thee,  Life! 

Oh  hold  me  closer  in  thy  strong  embrace. 

Uplift  me,  bear  me  onward,  onward  in  thy  race. 

Impart  to  me  thy  soul's  exulting  power, 

To  be  mine  heritage,  mine  earthly  dower! 

Anon. 

"Poor  little  girl — cry — cry  here."  How  often 
the  words  came  back  to  Sheelah.  Not  even 
granny  could  comfort  like  that — ^if  she  had  to 
know — what  Brian  didn't  know.  Something  in 
her  deeper  than  the  passion  of  youth  which  had 
responded  to  Philip  awoke  at  the  tenderness  of 
Delayne.  There  was  a  childlike  quality  in  him> 
something  that  would  never  quite  grow  up,  which 
called  to  the  latent  strength  of  the  girl's  nature- 
He  needed  her.  He  needed  just  the  kind  of  sym- 
pathy and  mental  stimulus  which  she  could  give 
him;  and  she  longed  to  save  and  conserve  the 
best  of  him,  which  he  squandered  emotionally. 

They  were  able  to  be  silent  together — a  thing 
which  Philip  and  she  had  never  been.  They  were 
able  to  work  and  study  together.  Unconsciously 
he,  whose  art  was  supple  with  experience,  devel- 
oped hers  to  a  degree  no  one  would  have  thought 
possible  in  the  twelve  weeks.     He   had   never 
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again  alluded  to  the  day  when  she  had  cried  on 
his  breast,  had  never  again  made  love  to  her. 
They  had  been  pleasant  comrades,  nothing  more, 
except  that  in  her  very  genuine  affection  for  him 
was  a  kind  of  motherliness,  because  of  his  need  of 
sympathy  and  patience.  Like  many  men  of  fine 
edges,  and  keen  sensations,  he  had  curious  irrita- 
bility. It  was  partly  of  nerves,  partly  of  the 
stimulant  to  which  he  often  had  recourse,  whip- 
ping with  it  his  already  over-driven  brain.  Sheelah 
who  saw  these  moods  exhibited  to  others  although 
they  had  never  been  directed  toward  her,  had 
learned  to  understand  and  soothe  them.  And 
if  he  ever  were  convinced  that  he  had  been  unrea- 
sonable or  tinjust  with  any  one  in  his  company, 
no  one  so  quick  to  make  amends,  so  lavish  in 
righting  any  wrong.  A  man  capable  of  great 
extremes  he  was,  and  he  knew  it,  but  he  was 
generally  beloved. 

In  the  quiet  times  which  they  had  together, 
when  his  voice  lost  the  resonant  timbre  of  the 
stage,  and  became  almost  aspirate,  or  as  Sheelah 
said,  "like  the  wind  blowing  through  leaves," 
they  were  really  happy,  probably  happier  than 
either  of  them  knew.  When  the  last  Saturday 
came,  they  had  dinner  as  usual  in  his  dressing- 
room,  between  the  matinee  and  the  evening  per- 
formance. It  was  with  a  pang  that  each  thought 
that  the  summer  was  over. 

**  We  have  been  good  pals,  haven't  we,  old  child? " 
**0h  yes,  you've  been  wonderful  to  me!" 
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*Tooh!  What  an  idiot  you  are!  Wonderful 
nothing.  But  I  was  thinking — all  our  happy 
times  have  been  here  in  the  workshop,  among 
our  tools,  costumes  hanging  on  the  wall,  wigs 
and  grease-paints  lying  about — always  in  the 
theatre.  And  out  there — "  he  walked  restlessly 
to  the  window,  "out  there  is  the  country.  Oh, 
to  lie  on  green  grass  under  shady  trees — and 
hear  the  wind  talk,  high  up  among  the  top  branches. 
Or  to  be  in  a  boat,  out  in  the  open  sea,  and  watch 
the  sun  set  all  around  the  sky.  And  have  you 
with  me." — He  broke  off.  *'No  use,  there's  never 
time  for  anything  but  work.  And  however  you 
feel,  the  play's  got  to  go  on." 

**  Yes;  that  seems  to  be  the  motto  of  the  theatre, 
doesn't  it?" 

*'0h,  I  get  so  tired  of  it,  sometimes!" 

**You  need  a  vacation,"  she  suggested  with 
solicitude. 

**I'll  get  a  week  away  somewhere;  before 
rehearsals  begin  again.  By  the  way,  are  you 
coming  back  to  the  Brickshams  ?  I've  been  taking 
it  for  granted,  as  they  are  keeping  most  of  their 
old  company." 

*'No,  I— I  don't  think  so." 

•'But— why?" 

**Well,  I  need  more  modern  work,  I  think." 
She  spoke  rapidly,  having  planned  this  in  her 
thought  some  time  before.  "I  want — all  sorts 
of  experience,  you  see — and  to  gain  it  as  quickly 
as  possible " 
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He  was  looking  at  her  rather  sombrely,  and  he 
shook  his  head.  *  *  You  are  not  speaking  the  truth, 
I  wonder  what's  the  real  reason?" 

She  went  first  very  red,  and  then,  as  it  faded  away, 
quite  white.  *  *  The  real  reason ' '  which  sometimes, 
when  with  him,  she  was  able  to  forget  for  a  while ! 

*'Is  it,*'  he  leaned  across  the  table  looking  di- 
rectly into  her  eyes,  ** because  you  fear  I'll — ^bother 
you  again?" 

"Brian,  what  an  imaginer  you  are!" 

"Then — ^is  it  because  you  fear  I  won't?"  he 
asked  whimsically  audacious. 

She  shook  her  head  indulgently.  So  often,  with 
his  quick  changes  of  mood,  he  seemed  to  her  like 
a  little  boy. 

"Because  I  shall,  you  know — ^bother  you  again 
sometime.     That's  a  threat!" 

"Or  a  promise,"  she  smiled. 

"So  this  is  really  our  last  time  together."  He 
seemed  to  realize  it  all  at  once.  "Oh,  this  life 
of  ours!  It  is  terrible!"  He  gave  a  deep  sigh. 
"Always  moving  on — always  making  new  friends 
—  changing  —  changing  —  scenes,  environments, 
plays,  parts,  clothes,  friends,  associates — even 
wives!" 

She  laughed  a  little.  "Some  people  would 
think  all  that  great  luck!" 

But  his  look  was  tragic.     "If  we  could  only 

stay    put — somewhere — ^with    someone.      Home, 

— ^but  no,  it's  not  for  us — what  gypsies  we  are! 

There's  nothing  for  us  but  the  road." 
14 
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"Once  I  read  of  a  little  flower,"  said  Sheelah, 
speaking  slowly,  as  she  was  apt  to  do  when  think- 
ing, **  which  grows  in  the  desert.  When  it  gets 
too  dry,  when  it  can  no  longer  grow  where  it  is — 
it  has  the  power  to  pull  itself  up  by  the  roots,  and 
curl  itself  into  a  ball,  and  the  wind  blows  it  along 
and  along  till  it  comes  to  a  moist  place  where  it 
can  grow  again  and  then  it  uncurls  itself,  its  roots 
take  hold,  and  it  blooms  once  more.  I  think  we 
are  like  that  little  flower,  the  rose  of  Jericho,  it  is 
called;  sometimes  we  have  to  pull  ourselves  up 
by  the  roots — ^however  it  hurts — and  let  go  of 
the  place  where  we  are,  and  just  trust  that  the 
wind — the  kind  big  wind  of  chance — ^will  take 
care  of  us.  Oh,  I  wonder — **  she  said  it  very 
wistfully,  **if  it  will  blow  us  along  to  where  we  can 
bloom  again?" 

Delayne  sat  silent,  entranced  by  their  mood. 
It  was  some  seconds  after,  that  he  said  in  that 
voice  like  the  wind  through  leaves : 

**I  wonder  what  the  second  blooming  will  be 
like? "  He  laid  his  hand  over  hers  softly,  and  she 
did  not  withdraw  it.  His  love  had  restored  her 
self-respect,  and  although  she  had  refused  it,  she 
knew  that  it  had  helped  to  heal  the  wound  given 
her  by  another.  She  had  an  almost  passionate 
gratitude  for  that,  and  but  for  the  conviction  of 
motherhood  that  was  coming  upon  her,  she  might 
have  yielded  to  it;  Sometimes  the  need  of  sup- 
port and  sympathy  was  very  great.  Sometimes 
the  temptation  to  tell  him  all,  to  say:  *'0h,  help 
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me,  for  I  don't  know  what  to  do!"  almost  over- 
came her.  She  knew  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
man,  erratic,  chivakous,  impulsive,  how  swiftly 
and  completely  the  aid  would  be  given.  But 
something  always  held  her  back.  No,  her  pride 
was  wounded  but  unbroken.     It  could  still  fight. 

Delayne,  on  his  side,  had  entirely  accepted  the 
situation  for  the  present.  He  supposed  her  to 
be  still  suffering  from  the  effects  of  some  heart- 
hurt,  but  his  experience  taught  him  that  it  would 
not  last,  and  he  felt  that  his  own  hour  would 
come.  And  meantime  the  longer  it  was  denied, 
the  keener  grew  his  longing.  But  he  saw,  too, 
that  she  was  not  awake  to  him  yet — ^that  he  had 
still  to  wait. 

Later  that  evening  while  the  performance  was 
in  progress,  Sheelah,  crossing  the  stage  to  an 
entrance  on  the  other  side,  met  Delayne,  crossing 
also,  in  the  narrow  dark  place  between  the  wall 
and  the  back  drop.  There  was  scarcely  room  for 
them  to  pass,  and  she  would  have  straightened 
herself  against  the  wall,  but  he,  suddenly  carried 
away  by  her  nearness  and  the  friendly  darkness, 
caught  her  to  him,  and  pressing  her  head  back 
against  his  encircling  arm,  kissed  her  lips. 

*  *  My  rose, ' '  he  said,  * '  my  rose  of  Jericho !  How 
long  must  I  wait  by  my  well  in  the  desert — till 
you  come?" 

But  she  broke  away  from  him  and  reached  the 
other  side  just  in  time  to  make  her  entrance  and 
take  up  her  cue.    Always  the  thrill  of  nerves  must 
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be  curbed,  always  the  screw  of  self-control  must 
be  tightened,  alwaj^,  whatever  happened,  the  play 
must  go  on. 

And  always,  afterward,  came  the  reaction,  the 
loneliness,  the  d3ang  out  of  the  brave  bright 
lights  of  the  stage,  and  the  facing,  alone,  of  the 
individual  problem  in  the  darkness  of  the  little 
hours.  She  often  thought,  at  these  times,  of  the 
girls  who  had  a  mother,  or  a  husband,  to  help 
them  through  the  ordeal  which  was  approaching. 
With  all  aids,  it  was  still  an  ordeal,  needing  forti- 
tude and  hope ;  but  without  any,  it  was  a  prospect 
to  make  any  one  quail. 

She  had  saved  about  $250.  It  was  all  she  had ; 
and  she  wondered,  in  her  ignorance,  how  long  she 
could  work.  Not  long,  she  feared,  for  already 
she  felt  the  need  to  let  out  her  dresses,  and  her 
fingers,  unaccustomed  to  sewing,  were  busy  all 
the  time. 

But  the  plans  she  had  made,  she  was  able  to 
carry  out  for  a  while.  The  end  of  September 
saw  her  established  in  a  tiny  room  at  the  top  of  a 
house  in  New  York.  The  visit  home  had  been 
paid,  merely  a  week-end,  the  kind  Brickshams 
had  started  on  their  tour  without  her,  and  she 
had  arranged  with  Delayne  to  forward  letters  to 
her  father,  from  whatever  towns  they  were  in. 
He  hadn't  half  liked  it,  when  she  asked  him  to 
do  it. 
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**Sheelah,  are  you  doing  something  you  should- 
n't? Why  don't  you  want  your  father  to  know 
where  you  are?" 

**  Brian,  I  can't  stand  the  travel.  I'm  not  very 
strong.  I  must  get  something  to  do  here.  But 
if  father  knew,  he'd  worry " 

"Well,  I  should  think  so!  If  you  aren't  well 
enough  to  travel,  you  ought  to  be  at  home." 

"Oh,  no,  it's  not  serious.  But  he  would  think 
so.  It's  only  for  a  little  time.  I  could  perhaps 
rejoin  you  in  the  spring  when  you  return  for  the 
New  York  engagement." 

So,  reluctantly,  he  had  consented.  After  all, 
it  was  a  sure  way  to  keep  in  touch  with  her.  He 
didn't  know  what  sort  of  a  correspondent  she 
was.  He  contented  himself,  therefore,  with  exact- 
ing a  promise  from  her  that  she  would  place  her- 
self under  the  care  of  his  doctor;  and  that  if  she 
needed  money,  or  anything  else  that  he  could  pro- 
vide, she  would  let  him  know.  As  yet  he  had  no 
idea  of  the  truth  of  her  condition.  It  was  hard  to 
go  away,  and  leave  her  looking  rather  pale  and  ill, 
and  he  knew  how  much  he  would  miss  the  warmth, 
the  comfort  of  their  daily  companionship.  But 
at  the  end  he  had  a  beautiful  little  moment  to 
remember. 

"You  have  been  such  a  friend  to  me,  Brian," 
she  had  said,  in  a  voice  deep  and  not  very  steady. 
"You  have  done  so  much  for  me,  so  much  more 
than  you  know — that  I'd  turn  to  you  for  help 
sooner  than  to  any  one  in  the  world,  if  I  needed  it." 
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And  of  her  own  free  will,  she  had  put  her  arms 
around  him — outside  his — and  left  a  kiss  some- 
where on  his  sleeve.  He  had  heard  his  own  voice 
say  in  horrified  accents:  **Good  Lord!  Why- 
waste  a  kiss  on  a  coat  ? "  and  he  had  seen  her  eyes 
shine  with  a  laugh  through  tears. 

Sheelah  was  glad  of  the  address  of  Dr.  Campbell. 
She  had  not  known  to  whom  to  go.  When  she  had 
presented  Delayne's  short  note  of  introduction 
and  he  made  his  examination,  he  asked  her  name. 
Sheelah,  who  had  lain  awake  nights,  trying  to 
think  and  prepare  for  every  contingency,  answered 
nervously: 

**Will  you  call  me  by  my  stage  name,  Miss 
Brent." 

* '  But  your  husband '  * 

* '  He  is  not  here.  In  fact  he  has  left  me.  I  shall 
be  just  Miss  Brent,  please,  doctor.  I  am  all 
alone." 

Dr.  Campbell  probably  came  to  his  own  con- 
clusions, and  probably  the  wrong  man  was  in- 
volved in  them.  But  he  did  not  voice  them ;  and 
that  was  one  of  the  things  which  the  girl's  un- 
sophisticated point  of  view  could  not  foresee. 

She  asked  how  long  she  could  work,  before  her 
condition  became  noticeable.  But  he  shook  his 
head,  regarding  her  under  shaggy  eyebrows  with 
a  good  deal  of  interest. 

*'You  need  to  work?"  He  thought  a  moment. 
**  Could  you  do  some  secretary  work — addressing 
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envelopes,  and  that  sort  of  thing*?  The  hospital 
with  which  I  am  connected  sends  out  a  great 
many  appeals.  They  have  the  lists  of  names  and 
addresses.  I  think  they  pay  something  like 
seventy-five  cents  a  hundred  for    addressing  the 

envelopes — ^not  a  great  deal,  but " 

''I  should  like  it  very  much,"  said  Sheelah 
thankfully.  Dr.  Campbell  promised  to  arrange 
it  for  her.  After  she  had  gone,  he  thought  about 
her  several  moments,  before  he  opened  the  door 
to  his  other  patients  who  were  waiting.  He  had 
seen  betrayed  girls,  terrif  ed  girls,  unwilling 
mothers,  married  and  unmarried.  Each  case  was 
different.  But  this  one  was  very  different.  It 
was  evident  that  she  had  no  joy  in  the  coming 
event,  but  also  that  she  had  no  shame  in  it,  either. 
Her  mood  was  of  quiet  acceptance,  of  making  the 
best  of  it.  He  felt  a  steely  spirit  in  her,  of  self- 
command,  of  reserve.  If  she  were  unmarried,  if 
she  had  been  betrayed  into  unexpected  mother- 
hood, she  must  be  a  rather  unusual  girl.  In  short, 
he  liked  her.  He  would  do  whatever  he  could 
for  her. 

In  her  little  room  up  four  flights  of  stairs,  at  a 
table  by  the  window,  Sheelah  sat  while  the  weeks 
slowly  became  months.  She  found  that  she  could 
easily  earn  ten  dollars  a  week  at  her  envelopes, 
doing  two  hundred  a  day.  Every  day  she  posted 
them,  took  her  little  walk  to  market,  bought  her 
needs,  and  made  her  own  little  meals  on  a  small 
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gas-stove.  Now  and  then,  but  not  always,  she 
had  a  good  meal  in  a  plain  restaurant.  There 
was  nothing  to  do  but  to  keep  well,  and  wait, 
and  sew.  Once  a  week  she  sent  a  short  letter  to 
Delayne,  enclosing  one  to  be  posted  to  her  father. 
Once  a  week  she  got  his  in  reply.  They  were 
almost  the  only  things  that  broke  into  her  loneli- 
ness.  The  temptation  to  send  for  granny,  to  tell 
her,  to  have  the  comfort  of  her  advice,  her  sanity, 
and  sweetness,  almost  overcame  her,  and  one  day 
in  late  fall,  when  it  seemed  more  than  usually 
desolate,  she  made  up  her  mind  to  do  it.  But 
that  day  there  came  a  letter  from  Delayne  en- 
closing one  from  her  father,  and  telling  her  of 
granny's  death,  *' quite  peacefully  and  suddenly, 
the  way  any  one  might  want  to  go.  She  had 
nothing  to  leave,  as  you  know,  dear,  but  a  Paisley 
shawl,  a  wedding-ring,  a  lock  of  your  mother's 
hair,  and  her  journal  which  she  was  keeping  for 
you.  I  will  send  them  on  to  you  at  once,  knowing 
how  you  will  treasure  them  all." 

That  left  the  loneliness  complete.  And  yet 
through  all  the  ache  of  those  diminishing  days 
she  was  strangely  upborne,  upheld.  When  the 
package,  which  Delayne  forwarded  promptly, 
arrived,  it  was  nearly  Christmas.  The  Irish 
servant  in  the  rooming  house  where  she  lived 
brought  it  up  to  her.  She  was  one  of  Sheelah's 
best  friends,  that  servant,  to  whose  warm  heart 
the  girl  was  just  ''a  poor  young  thing." 

"Hie,  achushla,  here's  somebody  rememberin' 
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ye  for  the  blissid  Day,"  she  said,  as  she  put  the 
bundle  down. 

Sheelah  untied  it  with  hands  that  trembled. 
Granny's  beautiful  old  shawl  with  the  cream- 
coloured  centre;  a  little  pasteboard  box  contain- 
ing a  lock  of  hair  as  black  as  her  own,  and  a  thin 
old  wedding-ring ;  and  a  little  book  in  faded  Rus- 
sian leather  covers.  That  was  all,  except  a  sheet 
of  a  letter,  in  granny's  uncertain  old  hand.  She 
sat  down  on  the  floor  by  her  bed,  and  sobbed  her 
heart  out  over  them.  Her  people,  her  own  people ! 
The  shawl  that  had  wrapped  those  dear  old  shoul- 
ders, the  ring  that  had  lain  on  that  sweet,  wrinkled 
old  hand,  since  when  it  was  young  and  soft  in  the 
old  country,  ''bey ant  the  sea,"  and  through 
emigration,  through  hardship  and  struggle  and 
sorrow,  always  had  lain  there,  a  badge  of  per- 
manence in  love,  of  faithful  unselfish  devotion. 
Sheelah  slipped  it  over  the  third  finger  of  her  own 
left  hand.  It  was  the  only  wedding-ring  she 
had. 

The  lock  of  her  mother's  hair  she  kissed,  and 
reverently  replaced  in  the  box.  And  when  she 
could  see  through  eyes  half -blind  with  tears,  she 
read  the  bit  of  a  note. 

My  Bairn: 

These  few  little  things  will  reach  you  somewhere, 
sometime,  when  I  am  no  longer  here.  Your  mother 
kept  the  little  book  when  you  were  coming  along, 
and  afterwards  for  a  time,  when  you  were  a  little 
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baby.    She  liked  to  write  in  it  about  you.     I  cut  off 
the  lock  of  her  hair,  after  she  had  gone. 

I've  nothing  to  leave  you,  mavoumeen,  but  these 
little  things.  But  if  ever  you're  cold,  or  lonesome- 
like,  my  darling,  put  on  the  shawl  and  think  it's  our 
arms  around  you  loving  you " 

The  letter  broke  oR  without  a  period.  And 
Sheelah  knew  there  could  not,  never  would  be  a 
period  to  love  like  that. 

Presently  she  recovered  and,  taking  the  leather- 
covered  journal  in  her  hand,  went  over  to  the 
window,  looking  out,  in  the  wintry  twilight,  over 
the  city  roofs.  She  stood  a  long  time  gazing,  the 
little  book  pressed  against  her  side.  The  lights 
began  to  show  in  the  windows,  and  by  and  by, 
through  a  torn  cloud  rift,  a  star  or  two  showed  in 
the  sky.  By  association,  her  mind  went  back  to 
the  night  when,  as  a  little  girl,  she  had  comforted 
her  father,  after  her  mother's  death,  and  they  had 
f  aen  the  star  in  the  sky.  There  was  none  to  com- 
fort her  now — no  voice,  nor  hand,  nor  touch. 
And  yet,  in  her  intense  solitude,  the  old  voices, 
and  hands,  and  touches  of  her  childhood  seemed 
very  real  to  her.  She  got  Granny's  shawl  and 
put  it  over  her  shoulders.  "Think  it's  our  arms 
around  you,  loving  you."  Tenderly  comforted, 
she  lit  the  gas,  and  opened  the  little  book.  After 
all,  her  own  people  had  not  failed  her. 

She  turned  the  pages  lovingly,  thinking  if  she 
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who  wrote  could  have  foreseen  what  her  child 
would  be  passing  through  when  she  came  to  read 
the  faint,  fine  writing! 

Little  soul  coming  into  the  world  from  behind  the 
stars,  I  don't  know  yet  whether  you  are  boy  or  girl, 
the  colour  of  your  eyes,  what  your  voice  will  be  like, 
nor  any  of  those  common  things  by  which  we  recog- 
nize each  other;  yet  I  know  you.  You  are  the  first 
child  of  first  love  in  each  of  us.  How  happy  you  will 
be!  God  lets  you  come  through  such  a  gate  as  that. 
Every  day  the  gate  seems  to  open  a  little  wider  as  I 
wait  for  you.  I  cannot  see  you  yet;  there  is  a  veil 
over  your  face  woven  of  love  and  time.  But  when 
you  are  come,  when  the  whole  gift  is  rendered  up,  I 
shall  put  you  in  your  father's  arms  (who  have  been 
so  long  beneath  my  heart!)  and  say:  See  now,  my 
Best  Beloved,  there  was  not  anything  to  compare 
you  with  before,  but  now,  sacred  part  of  you,  of  me, 
is  this  our  child,  our  Well  Beloved.  **Set  me  as  a 
seal  upon  thine  arm,  as  a  seal  upon  thy  heart  for  love 
is  strong  as  death" — but  our  love,  see,  is  strong  as 
life,  and  this  is  the  seal  of  it. 

Sheelah  brushed  the  tears  away  and  turned  the 
pages. 

We  may  have  other  children,  but  this  one,  the 
first,  who  comes  on  the  full  tide  of  oiu*  love,  our  hope, 
this  one  will  bring  us  oiu*  message  from  the  great 
main.  This  one  will  open  the  door  that  leads  to 
eternity.    This  one  will  perpetuate  me  and  thee,  and 
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our  life,  and  our  love,  and  link  it  to  the  divinity  of 
life  and  love  forever. 

Ever  through  brimming  eyes,  she  turned  the  pages. 

So  little  heart,  my  child,  whatever  you  meet  with 
in  life,  if  it  should  be  trouble,  or  sorrow,  or  disappoint- 
ment or  any  of  those  things  which  break  the  heart 
and  bind  it  together  again,  remember  this,  at  least, 
that  you  were  wanted,  you  were  called  for,  you  were 
loved  before  you  were  bom.  Little  we  have  to  give 
you  but  that.  But  that  is  your  heritage.  When 
yoiu*  time  comes  to  pass  on  the  gift  of  life,  pass  on, 
too,  thine  heritage. 

And  further  on : 

Why  is  pain  so  close  to  passion,  and  why  does  such 
a  little,  little  hand  pull  with  such  a  soft  and  mighty 
tug? 

How  little  and  warm  you  are  as  you  snuggle  to  my 
breast.  Baby!  You  are  as  old  as  the  world,  and  as 
young  as  three  weeks! 

Sheelah  sat  for  a  long  time  thinking  of  the 
*  *  heritage ' '  she  would  give  her  child.  What  could 
it  be?  There  was  no  father's  arm  for  him ;  nothing 
to  fend  between  the  world  and  him  but  her  own 
young  strength;  her  own  unaided  effort.  And  a 
pain  bitter  as  death  entered  into  her  soul.  The 
very  perfectness  of  her  parents*  love  made  her 
own  the  more  pitiful.     Yet  her  child  also  would 
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be  the  child  of  love,  and  the  spring.  His  little 
garments  were  ready ;  not  many,  or  fine,  but  finely 
sewed;  and  her  plans  made  to  be  received  into 
the  hospital,  when  the  time  should  come.  And 
except  for  the  good  doctor's  getting  her  the  work 
of  addressing  the  envelopes — oh  blessed  exception ! 
— she  had  made  all  her  preparations  unaided. 
She  knew  she  could  endure  now  till  her  hour  should 
come. 

There  was  a  Catholic  nurse  at  the  hospital. 
Sheelah  knew  it,  the  moment  her  eyes  fell  on  the 
plain,  kind,  cheerful  face. 

' '  If  anything  happens — to  the  baby — if  there's 
any  danger,  you'll  have  it  baptized  for  me  won't 
you?" 

*'0f  course  I  will.  Never  worry'm.  I'll  have 
Father  Ryan  not  far  away."  She  glanced  down 
at  Sheelah's  hand  with  granny's  old  wedding-ring 
upon  it.     **Are  you  a  Catholic,  then?" 

'*I'm — nothing,"  said  Sheelah,  tiredly.  **But 
I  think  my  people — grandma  anyway — would 
want  it  baptized." 

'* Hadn't  you  better  send  for  your  people?" 
asked  Dr.  Campbell  kindly. 

"You  see — they  are  dead,"  she  answered  simply. 
**If  I  should  die — but  I  shan't — but  if  I  should, 
let  Mr.  Delayne  know.  He'll  know  what  to 
do." 

It  was  wonderful  how  sure  she  felt  of  that. 
And  yet,  he  knew  nothing.     She  had  not  told  him. 
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She   couldn't,    in    letters.     Some   day,    perhaps, 
when  he  came  back. 

Through  the  hours  of  agony  that  followed,  she 
tried  to  think  of  her  mother,  and  of  that  * '  heritage '  * 
she  had  been  commanded  to  pass  on.  The  life 
that  was  coming,  that  linked  her  to  her  people, 
to  her  race,  the  circling  current  that  bore  them  to 
and  from  God — that  little  life  had  come  from  love, 
as  hers  had  done,  as  theirs  had  done,  a  living 
monument  to  moments  dead  as  dust  in  the  tomb 
of  the  past.  .  .  . 

They  put  him  in  her  arms  at  last,  and  she  saw 
the  nurse's  kind  face  and  good  grey  eyes. 

'*  It's  a  boy'm,  and  the  priest  is  here.  We  were 
a  little  anxious,  but  it's  quite  all  right  now.  What 
will  be  his  fine  little  name?" 

** Michael,"  said  Sheelah  softly,  for  she  thought, 
**he  will  have  to  be  a  fighter,  one  way  or  another," 
and  added  very  distinctly,  **  Michael  Carmichael." 

And  so  he  was  baptized. 


CHAPTER  XV 

Fdor  splendid  wings,  so  frayed,  and  soiled  and  torn! 
Poor  kind,  wild  eyes,  so  dashed  with  light,  quick  tears! 
Poor  perfect  voice  most  blithe  when  most  forlorn! 

Swinburne. 

Brian  Delayne,  coming  into  his  dressing-room 
one  night  when  the  company  was  playing  in  the 
Middle  West,  fotmd  a  telegram  and  a  letter  lying 
on  the  shelf  that  served  as  a  dressing-table.  He 
opened  the  former  first.  **Fine  boy;  both  doing 
well.  Campbell,"  it  read.  He  stood  staring  at 
it,  his  first  impulse  to  laugh.  "What  the  devil — 
what's  that  to  me?"  he  said.  He  turned  it  over. 
It  was  certainly  addressed  to  him.  Some  mistake, 
probably,  of  the  operator.  People  do  put  things 
in  the  wrong  envelopes,  sometimes,  even  off  the 
stage.  Then  he  picked  up  Sheelah's  letter  eager- 
ly.   It  was  some  time  since  he  had  heard  from  her. 

"Dear  Brian,"  it  read,  "I  have  been  quite  ill 
for  some  time,  but  your  good  friend,  and  mine 
too,  now,  Dr.  Campbell,  has  delivered  me  from  it. 
I  can't  write  much  yet,  but  I  will  soon  be  stronger. 
When  you  come  back — ^when  will  that  be? — I 
have  something  wonderful  to  tell  you.  I  wonder 
will  you  like  me  still?" 

223 
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Delayne  sat  dazed  for  a  moment,  turning  the 
thing  over  in  his  mind.  Her  expressions  **  deliv- 
ered me  from  it" — not  ** cured  me*' — and  ''some- 
thing wonderful  to  tell  you*'  struck  him.  He 
read  the  telegram  again.    And  then  he  knew: 

''Good  God!''  he  said  softly,  "that  poor  little 
girl— all  this  time !    Good  God ! ' ' 

It  was  characteristic  of  him  that  he  did  not  for 
some  time  realize  that  since  the  doctor  had  tele- 
graphed him,  he  evidently  considered  him  respon- 
sible. When  it  finally  dawned  on  him,  he  felt 
a  hot  pang  of  jealousy.  The  early  love  affair 
of  a  very  young  girl,  of  which  she  had  herself 
told  him,  with  fine  honesty,  he  could  condone; 
but  that  it  should  bear  a  fruit  like  this,  it  was  a 
harder  test  for  any  man's  love.  The  one  might 
pass,  and  be  forgotten;  but  the  other  was  a  bond. 
He  knew  it.  He  sat  for  some  time,  his  head 
bowed  into  his  crossed  arms  as  they  leaned  on 
the  shelf.  He  could  hear  in  his  mind  Sheelah's 
rather  wistful,  "I  wonder  will  you  like  me  still?" 
when  she  should  have  told  him  that  "something 
wonderful." 

His  valet  knocked  and  entered.  "Mr.  Delayne, 
the  fifteen  minutes  has  been  called  some  time 
ago,  sir.     Shall  I " 

"What  am  I  doing?"  said  Delayne,  spring- 
ing up.  "Powell,  get  me  some  telegraph  forms, 
quick!  And  ask  Mr.  Bricksham  to  hold  the  cur- 
tain for  me  five  minutes.  Very  sorry.  Family 
trouble." 
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**Yes,  sir."  The  man  vanished,  and  Delayne 
began  to  dress  rapidly.  He  groaned,  but  the 
groan  was  for  Sheelah.  What  she  must  have  been 
through  alone! — Why  hadn't  she  let  him  know? 
let  him  help  her?  And  again,  his  great  gift  of 
divining  sympathy  suggested  how  delicate  a  girl's 
pride  would  be  in  such  a  matter.  Of  course,  she 
could  not  let  the  wrong  man  pay.  '*By  God, 
but  she  has  pluck!"  he  said  aloud.  And  the  one 
thing  he  couldn't  understand  was  why  the  right 
man  didn't  pay.  It  occurred  to  him  that  he 
didn't  even  know  that  man's  name.  Sheelah 
had  given  him  such  an  impression  of  absolute 
finality,  of  the  affair  being  over  and  done  with 
forever,  that  they  had  never  spoken  of  it,  after 
the  day  that  she  had  broken  down,  and  wept. 
Looking  back,  and  making  deductions,  he  realized 
that  she  must  have  known,  even  then,  of  this  that 
was  coming.  He  had  offered  her  every  chance  of 
asking  help;  and  she  had  not  availed  herself  of 
any  one.  She  had  preferred  her  separate  struggle. 
And  in  involuntary  admiration  he  said  again: 
**She  has  pluck." 

The  valet  returned  with  the  telegraph  forms,  and 
while  he  was  lacing  on  Lucentio's  shoes,  Delayne 
wrote  hurriedly — for  the  orchestra  was  already 
playing,  and  his  entrance  followed  soon  after 

Dear  Girl,  Think  can  guess  your  something  won- 
derful. Rejoice  at  good  news  for  you.  What  is  his 
name?    Beg  you  accept  for  a  while  small  evidence  of 
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mycareandaiixieiyforyoa.  Would  come  if  possible  to 
get  back  for  next  performance  Please  trust  entirdy 
to  CampbdL  Writing  the  rest.  Every  assuranee 
of  iaving  friendship.    Bkiak. 

""Get  it  off  at  once,  Pofwdl,"  he  said  as  he 
dashed  for  the  other  side  of  the  stage,  "and  hnny 
back — for  that  quidc  diange  you  know!" 

'^Yes,  sir/'  answered  the  valet,  wdl  trained 
in  the  sharp  contrasts  of  an  actor's  life. 

Thus  the  message  reached  Shedah  that  nigjht 
b^ore  she  slept.  She  might  have  known  she 
thought,  as  she  read  it,  that  she  could  count  upon 
him.  His  sympathy  was  so  swift,  so  unjudging. 
She  had  been  wondering  what  she  could  do — how 
best  to  plan  for  the  next  few  months  till  she  was 
strong  Plough  to  earn  again;  and  until  the  little 
downy  head  nestling  against  her  breast  could  be 
Uit  without  her. 

Since  he  had  come,  the  baby,  the  whole  look  of 
life  had  altered.  Every  problem  began  and  ended 
with  him.  He  had  become  so  infinitely  precious, 
one  touch  of  his  feeble  feet,  his  little  rose-leaf 
hands,  so  thrilled  her  that  there  was  no  room  for 
anything  else  in  her  heart;  the  bitterness  toward 
his  father  passed;  the  hurt  which  Philip  had  given 
her  no  longer  weighed  against  the  immensity  of 
love  which  she  felt  for  his  son.  He  had  taken 
himself  away.  But  here,  flesh  of  his  flesh,  was 
this  vital  and  beautiful  part  of  him,  which  no  one 
could  take  away. 
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"Every  assurance  of  loving  friendship.*'  Well, 
she  would  take  it.  She  had  tested  herself.  She 
was  not  afraid  that  she  could  not  repay. 

It  was  Dr.  Campbell  who  suggested  having  a 
little  furnished  flat. 

It  would  be  more  independent,  he  said,  she 
would  be  more  comfortable.  She  might  take  it 
for  a  few  months  and  try,  anyway.  Sheelah, 
though  her  face  had  brightened  at  the  suggestion, 
thought  it  would  be  too  expensive. 

"I  mustn't  draw  heavily  on  my  friend's  kindness 
— I  mean  beyond  my  own  measure  of  repaying 
him,"  she  said,  **for  after  all,  we  are  nothing  to 
him — it  is  just  his  kind  heart  that  makes  him 
want  to  help  us  till  we  can  help  ourselves." 

**You  are  nothing  to  Delayne?"  Dr.  Campbell 
asked  straightly,  genuinely  surprised. 

And  suddenly,  as  she  saw  what  he  meant,  her 
face  took  a  deep  colour.  Delayne,  to  have  endured 
any  reproach  on  her  account ! 

**No,"  she  said.  '*The  baby's  father  is — is  in 
England.  The  baby's  name  belongs  to  him — 
Michael  Carmichael."  She  felt  that  she  could 
truthfully  say  that,  it  having  been  given  him  in 
baptism. 

**I'm  glad,"  Dr.  Campbell  answered.  ** People 
say  many  unkind  things  of  Delayne.  He's  tem- 
peramental— but  somehow  I  had  not  liked  to 
think  this  of  him." 

A  very  inexpensive  little  flat  was  found  far  up 
town,  and  as  soon  as  she  was  strong  enough. 
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Sheelah  moved  up  there.  She  asked  to  go  on 
with  her  envelopes,  saying  she  wanted  to  earn  at 
once,  and  it  was  work  she  could  easily  do  at  home. 
The  janitor's  wife,  a  motherly  Irish  woman,  with 
a  brood  of  her  own,  came  to  help  her  with  the 
housework  and  cooked  for  her  two  or  three  times 
a  week.  March  and  April  passed,  and  May 
brought  the  Bricksham  company  back  to  town  for 
its  annual  engagement. 

Delayne  came  up  to  see  her  on  the  Sunday 
night  before  they  opened.  She  had  not  realized 
until  she  heard  his  step,  taking  the  flights  on  the 
run  like  a  boy,  how  eagerly  she  had  looked  forward 
to  his  coming . 

**0h,  Brian,  is  it  really  you?" 

**Who  else  are  you  expecting?"  he  demanded 
with  assumed  indignation.  He  took  both  her 
hands,  and  for  a  long  moment  they  stood  smiling 
at  each  other  survejring  the  changes  which  time 
and  separation  had  made,  before  he  pulled  her 
into  his  arms. 

She  saw  that  his  dark  hair  was  beginning  to  grow 
silver  at  the  temples,  and  that  it  added  to  his 
look  of  distinction.  He  was  only  just  over  mid- 
dle height,  not  much  taller  than  she,  who  was  tall 
for  a  woman.  She  saw  also,  that  the  nervous 
tension  of  him,  which  was  a  part  of  his  personality, 
had  not  decreased.  He  seemed  to  live  at  a  differ- 
ent rate  of  vibration  to  other  people.  And  the  new 
solicitude  for  people  which  had  developed  with  her 
motherhood  made  her  long  to  rest  and  relax  him. 
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"Dear,  precious  girl,"  he  said  as  he  released  her. 

"Dear,  blessed  friend,"  she  answered. 

"You've  grown  thinner,  and  you  are  rather 
white." 

"Come  and  see  why." 

She  led  him  softly  into  the  bedroom  where  the 
baby  lay  sleeping.  He  watched  her  turn  the 
coverlid  down  till  he  could  see  the  tiny  face,  half- 
buried  there;  he  watched  her  as  with  little  tender 
touches  she  smoothed  and  tucked  him  in  again. 
"Isn't  he  beautiful?"  she  said. 

And  he  marvelled  as  he  had  before,  that  she 
seemed  not  to  have  any  sense  of  shame  in  regard 
to  him.  The  love  that  had  brought  him  into  the 
world  justified  itself  in  her  mind. 

"You  have  not  told  me  his  name,"  he  said,  as 
they  returned  to  the  little  parlour. 

"Michael  Carmichael." 
Carmichael — "  said  Delayne  thoughtfully. 
I  don't  think  you  ever  met  him,"  she  went  on 
hurriedly. 

"No;  but  I've  seen  you  with  him  in  restaurants 
sometimes,  haven't  I?" 

"Perhaps." 

"Do  you  still  care  for  him,  Sheelah?"  he  asked 
gently. 

"No;  at  least — I  don't  know.  I  think  I  hated 
him  at  one  time.  But  when  Michael  came — I 
couldn't  hate  anybody,  because  I  love  him  so 
much.  I  try  not  to  think  of  him.  He  has  gone 
out  of  my  life.     He  left  me.     He  didn't  even 
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know  about  the  baby.     He  doesn't  know  now — 
never  will." 

** Doesn't  know?"  said  Delayne,  in  amazement. 

She  shook  her  head.  **What  are  we  to  him? 
He  has  gone  away  to  England.  Probably  I  shall 
never  see  him  again.  I  thought — we  would  have 
been  married — ^but  what  does  it  matter,  now? — 
except  for  the  baby,  of  course;  I  gave  him  Philip's 
name,  last  name,  I  mean, — in  baptism.  That 
makes  it  belong  to  him,  doesn't  it?" 

**Yes,  I  suppose  so,"  said  Delayne. 

He  felt  intensely  sorry  for  her.  "We  are  a 
forlorn  pair,"  he  said  with  a  little  smile.  ** We've 
made  rather  a  mess  of  things,  haven't  we?  You 
have  a  child  without  a  father,  and  I  am  a  father 
without  a  child.  And  the  other  half  is  lacking 
to  each  of  us.  Perhaps  that's  why  we  have  been 
drawn  together.     It's  a  lonesome  world,  isn't  it?" 

She  let  her  hand  stay  in  his  warm  one,  as  they 
sat  together  on  the  little  sofa.  His  vital  presence 
was  exhilarating.  She  had  not  realized  how  much 
she  had  missed  it. 

** Michael's  eyes  are  going  to  be  brown,  too," 
she  said  apropos  of  nothing. 

And  Delayne  felt  his  heart  expand.  There 
was  something  so  intimate  in  the  speech,  as  if  it 
were  an  acknowledgment.  The  pang  of  jealousy 
which  he  had  felt  when  he  first  knew  about  the 
baby  passed. 

**Not  like  yours,"  he  ventured,  **nor — his 
father's?" 
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*'No,  brown,  like  yours." 

**You  have  been  thinking  of  me,  then?" 

She  felt  the  passion  in  the  words,  and  the  thrill 
of  it  reached  her.  But  she  was  afraid.  Too  deep 
the  previous  hurt  of  love  had  been,  to  yield  easily 
to  it  again.  She  moved  a  little  away,  and  teased 
him. 

**0h  no,  of  course  not!  Why  should  one  ever 
think  of  one's  best  friend,  the  one  hand  held  out 
to  comfort — oh  no,  of  course  I  never  think  of 
you!" 

He  smiled.  *'Yet  you  are  a  long  time  getting 
to  that  next  stopping  place  in  the  desert,  old 
child." 

**  And  if  I  ever  got  there,"  she  said  whimsically, 
with  a  twinkle  of  the  old  Sheelah  whom  he  had 
known  first,  **who  knows  whether  I'd  stay?" 

Never  had  she  seemed  to  him  so  desirable  as 
in  that  mood  of  provocative  aloofness,  inviting, 
teasing,  tender.  But  he  was  too  much  a  lover, 
too  fine  an  artist ,  to  hurry  things.  The  atmosphere 
of  the  little  common  flat  was  somehow  rather 
homely  and  sweet.  He  saw  she  had  the  little 
touches  that  make  a  place  livable  and  comfort- 
able, and  it  was  soothing  to  the  man's  tired  nerves 
after  the  continued  luxury  and  publicity  of  life 
on  the  road  in  great  hotels.  They  sat  late  plan- 
ning for  the  summer,  close  at  hand;  another 
stock  company,  up  in  Maine  this  time,  a  tiny 
cottage  outside  the  town  somewhere,  for  Sheelah 
and  Michael — and  to  which  he  could  come  some- 
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times  on  Sundays — would  she  like  that?  and 
work  enough  at  the  theatre  to  keep  her  going,  but 
not  to  wear  her  out.     What  did  she  think  of  it? 

She  was  delighted  with  it.  She  was  anxious 
to  get  back  to  work,  to  repay 

But  he  broke  into  that  sensitively.  When  he 
went  away,  he  merely  shook  her  hand  and  smiled 
across  into  her  eyes.  Some  instinct  told  him  that 
he  could  afford  to  wait. 

And  Sheelah  went  back  to  the  little  parlour, 
which  somehow  looked  so  much  more  homelike 
since  it  held  an  association  with  him.  The  smell 
of  his  cigar  lingered  there,  companionably  remi- 
niscent. He  had  forgotten  his  gloves.  They  lay 
on  the  desk  bearing  still  the  form  of  his  hand, 
broad,  virile,  with  spatulate  fingers.  It  flashed 
across  her  as  she  patted  them  affectionately  how 
different  these  hands  were  to  Philip's,  long  and 
supple  and  strong. 

Presently,  she  laid  Brian's  gloves  down,  apart ; 
and  from  the  bottom  drawer  she  took  a  picture  in 
a  silver  frame.  She  had  not  looked  at  it  for  a 
year — she  had  forgotten  how  frankly  the  eyes 
laughed  back  at  one.  There  was  a  stab  in  the 
memory  of  him.  Long  she  sat  looking  at  the  face 
in  the  photograph.  Yes,  Michael  was  as  much 
his  son  as  hers — ^he  would  be  like  him,  even  al- 
ready she  could  see  it.   Only — his  eyes  were  brown . 

And  very  definitely,  with  a  feeling  of  finality,  she 
wrapped  up  Philip's  picture  and  put  it  away. 
Some  day  it  should  be  Michael's.     For  herself  she 
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would  not  look  back  at  it  again.  She  had  wrenched 
the  roots  of  her  being  free  from  the  soil  of  cir- 
cumstance. They  were  being  blown  along,  she 
felt,  to  pleasanter  pastures,  where  they  could  grow 
again. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

Oh,  the  wide  clean  earth,  and  the  shouting  sea, 
And  the  wind  of  heaven  running  free, 
And  the  stars  in  their  blue  serenity! 

Then  give  me  the  girl  who  can  walk  the  night, 
And  sing  in  the  dawn  from  the  top  of  the  hill! 
God  be  the  priest,  and  the  Sun  in  the  East, 
The  witness— for  good  or  ill. 

Gblett  Burgess. 

**He's  a  dear  feUow,"  said  Miss  Allen,  ''but 
don't  many  him,  Sheelah.'* 

They  were  sitting  in  the  former's  dressing-room, 
before  the  matin6e,  one  day,  Sheelah  paying  a 
call  on  her  old  friend,  while  she  made  ready  for 
the  performance.  They  had  been  speaking  of 
Delay  ne. 

"You  know  he  told  us  that  he  had  asked  you," 
Mrs.  Bricksham  continued  looking  at  Sheelah  in 
the  mirror,  "and  I  thought  that  was  why  you 
wouldn't  come  back  to  us.  You  were  very  wise 
to  refuse  him,  my  dear." 

"Why?" 

"He's  a  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Bricksham  affection- 
ately, "and  he  and  Donald  have  been  friends  for 
years,  through  thick  and  thin,  and  I'm  very  fond 
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of  him,  too,  as  you  know,  but — well,  he's  a  bit 
unreliable,  you  know.  I  shouldn't  want  any  young 
girl  for  whom  I  felt  somewhat  responsible  to 
many  him.  Adopt  him,  if  you  like,"  she  laughed, 
**he*d  be  charming  to  adopt,  but  to  marry — ^good- 
ness no. — you  want  something  steadier.  And  I 
don't  think  he's  got  it  in  him  to  make  any  woman 
happy  for  long.  He'd  mean  to,  but  he's  too 
temperamental  for  any  one  to  live  with,  comfort- 
ably." 

**Well,"  said  Sheelah,  slowly,  "it  wasn't  for 
that  reason  I  couldn't  marry  him."  Sometimes, 
the  longing  to  tell  Mrs.  Bricksham  about  Michael 
was  strong.  Not  to  masquerade  longer  tinder 
false  pretences ! 

*'No;  of  course.  All  the  same,  I'm  glad  you 
did.  Very  few  young  girls  would  have  had  as 
much  sense.  Brian's  a  fascinating  fellow — and 
women  fall  in  love  with  him,  it  seems  to  me,  with 
appalling  frequency!  But  there,"  she  finished 
smiling,  **I  don't  imagine  you  need  warning,  and 
if  you  did  it  wouldn't  do  any  good.  No  woman 
is  ever  turned  from  a  man  by  being  warned." 

**No — I  suppose  not  if  she  loves  him." 

"Just  the  same,"  Mrs.  Bricksham  went  on, 
' '  I  wish  some  level-headed  woman  would  get  hold 
of  Brian,  make  him  pull  up,  or  steady  down,  give 
up  all  stimulant — ^he  hasn't  got  the  constitution 
to  stand  it — and  above  all  things  make  him  happy 
— ^just  plain  home-happy.  He's  had  too  much  ex- 
citement, nervous  and  emotional  upset  in  his  life." 
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"Poor  Brian,"  said  Sheelah  softly. 

"You're  going  with  him,  in  his  summer  com- 
pany, he  tells  me.  Take  care  of  him.  You've 
got  a  good  influence  over  him.  Perhaps  just 
because  you  didn't  yield  to  him!"  Mrs.  Brick- 
sham  had  a  pleasant  cynicism.  "And  there  is  no 
more  gifted  yotmg  man  in  our  profession  today. 
He  can  do  anything  if  only  he  conquers  himself," 
she  added  seriously. 

Sheelah  put  her  arms  arotmd  her  friend  from 
behind,  and  kissed  her.  She  had  always  adored 
"Miss  Allen."  "I'll  try  and  take  care  of  him," 
she  said. 

Mrs.  Bricksham,  looking  up  at  the  girl's  reflec- 
tion in  the  mirror,  thought  affectionately,  how 
wonderfully  she  was  developing.  Such  a  look  of 
solicitude  and  reserve  in  the  eyes  that  used  to  be 
just  frank  and  sweet. 

"I  do  wonder,  sometimes,  Sheelah,  whom  you 
will  marry." 

"No  one,"  the  girl  answered  promptly,  "ever!" 

"Well,  perhaps  you  are  right,"  laughed  Mrs. 
Bricksham,  "especially  if  you  stay  in  the  profes- 
sion. There  aren't  many  like  Donald.  We  are 
all  prime  individualists,  each  too  much  for  him- 
self— or  herself.  So  few  of  us  have  reached  the 
point  of  individual  development  when  we  can 
merge  one  into  the  other.  And  that's  the  only 
thing  that  makes  happiness  in  marriage — ^at  any 
rate  in  our  profession,  and  don't  forget  it,  old 
Big  Eyes." 
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"All  right,  dear  Wise  Woman!" 

They  kissed  each  other  affectionately,  and 
Sheelah  left  her  as  the  familiar  sound  of  * '  Overture 
— overture!'*  sotmded  outside  the  door. 

Often,  during  the  summer  months  which  fol- 
lowed, she  thought  of  that  talk  with  Miss  Allen. 
They  were  very  happy  days.  The  little  cottage 
had  been  found,  about  half  an  hour's  ride  by 
trolley,  from  the  town  where  they  play  ed.  Michael, 
in  the  care  of  a  good  middle-aged  nurse,  throve 
there,  outdoors  nearly  all  day  long,  and  Sheelah 
dashed  back  and  forth,  sometimes  twice  a  day,  on 
the  weeks  when  she  was  working  in  the  theatre. 
But  the  good  Maine  air,  the  smell  of  pine  woods, 
and  the  sea  not  far  away,  did  wonders  for  her. 
The  bright  colour  glowed  in  her  face  again,  and 
the  zest  of  life  came  back  to  her.  Busy,  she 
certainly  was,  with  the  house,  the  baby,  and  the 
theatre,  but  it  was  blessed  busjniess.  She  learned 
to  plan  and  systematize  her  various  kinds  of  work, 
and  Deborah ,  the  Maine  woman  who  did  the  house- 
work and  took  care  of  Michael,  proved  a  great 
treasure.  Michael,  himself,  a  happy  healthy  child, 
began  to  be  adorable.  His  baby  chucklings  and 
gurglings,  his  enchanting  fugitive  smiles,  and 
radiant  recognitions  of  his  mother,  filled  her  heart 
with  happiness,  and  took  the  place  of  other  love 
in  her  life  for  a  time.  Every  morning  he  had  a 
pilgrimage  arotmd  the  little  garden,  in  Sheelah's 
arms,  before  she  caught  the  nine  o'clock  car  to 
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her  work;  and  every  afternoon  he  would  be  wait- 
ing at  the  little  gate  with  Deborah  and  would 
hold  out  feebly  beating  arms  to  his  mother,  as 
she  came  nmning  up  the  road,  to  catch  and  hug 
him  ecstatically.  Sometimes  Delajnie  came  with 
her,  after  rehearsals,  and  they  had  a  simple  coun- 
try supper  before  going  back  to  their  evening  per- 
.  f ormance.  Nearly  always  he  came  out  on  Sunday 
afternoons,  and  they  bicycled  to  nearby  places, 
or  walked  together  on  a  path  that  led  along  a 
cliff  over  the  sea,  to  a  lighthouse,  or  perhaps  they 
sat  on  the  rocky  shore,  he  immaculate  in  white 
flannels,  she  carelessly  lovely  in  white  duck  skirt, 
and  shirtwaist,  with  a  coat  or  cape  or  jersey  of 
some  vivid  colour.  Colour  was  essential  to 
Sheelah.  She  was  never  without  it;  it  was  an 
unconscious  expression  of  her  warm  and  ardent 
personality.  He  called  her  all  sorts  of  pretty 
names,  ** Flamingo,'*  and  "Rosy  cover  of  my 
heart,"  and  very  often  **old  child,*'  but  except 
for  that  he  never  made  love  to  her.  He  seldom 
touched  her,  and  never  kissed  her;  and  this 
although  they  spent  hours  together  on  Sunday 
afternoons.  Sometimes  he  would  lie  back  on  a 
great  rock,  looking  at  her  through  lazy,  half -shut 
eyes,  as,  her  arms  around  her  drawn-up  knees,  and 
her  chin  resting  upon  them  she  gazed  out  to  sea, 
but  he  refrained  from  touching  her;  and  she 
began  to  think  his  love  for  her  was  passing  into 
the  pleasant  comradeship  of  their  happy  days  and 
joint  interests. 
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And  that  thought  astonished  her  with  an  odd 
pang.  Not  even  the  solace  of  darling  baby 
touches  quite  alleviated  it. 

However,  she  thought  often  of  her  conversation 
with  Miss  Allen  about  Brian,  and  her  promise 
to  *  *  take  care  of  him. ' '  They  talked  of  his  f  uttire, 
of  the  new  play  which  he  was  to  "try  out'*  this 
summer,  and  if  it  should  prove  interesting,  which 
he  meant  to  use  ^  a  vehicle  to  **star  in"  next 
season.  Purpose  and  ambition  were  awake  in 
the  man,  she  saw.  She  threw  herself  into  her 
own  work  with  great  zest,  and  tried  to  be  content. 
It  was  something  to  have  the  constant  companion- 
ship of  so  gifted  a  man,  to  be  able  to  rest  and  re- 
fresh him,  in  her  own  little  house.  It  was  much, 
very  much,  to  fit  into  his  moods,  to  be  able  to 
spur,  or  relax  him,  to  study  and  help  develop  the 
genius  that  she  sometimes  feared  would  half- 
consume  him,  before  it  reached  its  full  expression. 
She  did  so  want  him  to  be  the  success,  to  attain 
before  all  the  world  the  position,  which  in  her  heart 
she  felt  he  could  reach.  In  all  their  talks  and 
dreamings,  when  they  sat  on  the  great  grey  rocks, 
looking  out  to  sea,  with  "nothing  between  them 
and  Spain,"  as  she  said,  it  was  his  plans,  she 
dwelt  on,  his  future,  his  fame.  She  was  tmcon- 
scious,  in  the  strength  of  her  devotion,  how  much 
her  own  character  was  deepening. 

Only,  he  made  her  world,  he  and  Michael.  The 
brown-eyed  baby  knew  him,  too,  and  would  go 
to  him  almost  as  readily  as  to  his  mother.     He 
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would  crow  and  gurgle  with  delight  at  being  tossed 
up  gaily,  while  Sheelah  stood  by  and  expostulated 
that  it  wasn't  good  for  babies,  and  Delayne  scoflFed, 
how  could  she  possibly  know;  she  had  forgotten  how 
heavenly  it  felt ;  trust  Mike,  he  said,  Mike  knew. 
They  were  lovely  together,  she  acknowledged  to 
herself,  happily.  Once  after  a  little  game  of  this 
sort,  Delayne  laid  him  down  tenderly  in  the  ham- 
mock, and  they  found  themselves  hand  in  hand 
watching  the  very  young  eyes  droop  with  sleep. 

"He  isn't  like  you  at  all,'*  Delayne  said  swaying 
the  hammock  gently. 

"No,  I've  thought  that,  too." 

"Your  eyes  are  like  autimin  leaves — neither 
green  nor  brown — but  his  are  like  a  glass  of  old 
sherry  when  you  hold  it  up  to  the  light.  It  only 
shows  how  brown  it  is." 

As  preparations  for  the  new  play  came  on,  the 
play  on  which  their  hopes  for  the  future  hung, 
they  saw  little  of  each  other  outside  the  theatre. 
Delayne  astonished  her  one  day  by  asking  her 
to  play  the  leading  part. 

"Oh,  Brian,  do  you  think  I  could?" 

"I  don't  know  myself,"  he  answered,  busy, 
perturbed,  and  doubtful,  an  utterly  different  man 
to  the  charming  comrade  of  leisure  afternoons, 
"but  you'd  look  it  so  wonderfully.  I  can't  see 
a  simple  Italian  peasant  girl  played  by  a  fluflFy, 
blonde,  summer-stock-company-leading  lady,  full 
of  airs  and  graces.  At  any  rate,  we'll  try  you, 
Miss  Brent,"  he  added. 
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**Very  well,  Mr.  Delajme/'  Her  eyelashes 
swept  down  to  hide  the  demure  twinkle.  They 
were  always  rather  formal  in  the  theatre. 

The  play  was  a  translation  from  the  German, 
of  a  type  called  "romantic  drama*';  it  proved 
somewhat  heavy  to  handle,  but  intensely  interest- 
ing and  dramatic.  Rehearsals  kept  them  in  the 
theatre  early  and  late  all  that  week.  Sheelah 
seldom  saw  Delayne  when  he  wasn't  harassed  with 
study,  upset  with  problems  of  rewriting  acts,  of 
planning  light  effects,  or  scene  values, — having 
on  his  shoulders  not  only  the  principal  part,  but 
the  whole  production  as  well.  She  could  not 
help  him  very  much  except  by  having  her  own 
part  as  perfect  as  possible.  Almost  all  her  scenes 
were  with  him,  except  one,  a  very  dramatic  one, 
where  she  was  hunted  by  a  mob,  and  finally  killed 
by  a  stone,  dying  to  save  him,  and  the  message 
he  bore  from  his  king.  The  pursuit  of  her,  flying 
through  a  wood  with  the  mob  at  her  heels,  diverted 
attention  from  the  hero,  and  allowed  his  escape. 
It  was  very  sensational  and  thrilling,  and  the  end 
of  the  act  came  just  as  she  fell,  hidden  in  the 
underbrush. 

The  last  act  was  a  mere  epilogue,  where  the 
hero  returned,  his  message  delivered,  to  find  the 
dead  body  of  the  girl,  and  with  it  in  his  arms,  to 
sob  out  his  grief  and  her  glory,  as  if  the  soul  of 
her  could  hear.  It  was  certainly  **an  unusual 
finish,"  as  Delayne  said,  and  he  was  extremely 
doubtful  of  it.     *'A11  very  well,  from  the  German 
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point  of  view,"  he  said,  **very  imaginative  and 
beautiful — but  will  these  Americans  sit  through  it? 
How  can  I  keep  them  from  putting  on  their  hats 
and  coats,  through  a  Hamlet-like  soliloquy?*' 
His  despair  about  it  would  have  been  funny  to 
any  one  not  an  actor.  But  in  the  theatre  every 
one  sympathized  with  him.  He  was  much  loved. 
To  Sheelah's  dismay,  he  refused  to  rehearse  the 
last  scene  at  all;  said  he  didn't  know  at  all  what 
he  would  do  with  it,  couldn't  possibly  tell,  till 
the  moment  came.  **Why  should  you  worry?" 
he  said,  almost  savagely.  "You're  dead,  Regina! 
Be  thankful.  If  I  lean  you  against  a  tree  trunk 
— ^lean! — if  I  carry  you  about,  make  yourself  as 
light  as  possible;  if  I  lay  you  down,  lie  still! 
You're  dead;  don't  worry." 

**My  dear,  don't  bother  him;  he's  very  difficult 
and  temperamental  this  week,"  whispered  the 
old  character  woman,  who  had  had  a  long  experi- 
ence of  actors. 

Sheelah's  lashes  swept  down,  as  they  always  did, 
to  hide  the  twinkle  that  would  come.  They 
treated  him  with  such  respect,  these  people;  to 
her  he  seemed  both  a  genius  and  a  child. 

When  the  night  came,  she  found  she  was  very 
perturbed  herself  over  her  own  part.  She  looked 
a  picture  in  her  short  peasant  dress,  with  dark 
wild  hair  loose  over  her  shoulders,  and  bare  feet. 
Lithe,  slim,  nervous,  she  stood  awaiting  her  en- 
trance, and  Delayne  found  time  to  whisper  with 
a  hand  clasp   as  he  passed:   *' You're  a  dream; 
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good  luck,  old  child!"  Of  such  contrasts  was  he 
made. 

But  the  play,  contrary  to  everyone's  expecta- 
tions, "held  them.*'  Perhaps  the  love  story  was 
interesting;  perhaps  the  radiations  of  the  actors 
were  intensive ;  at  any  rate  the  audience  applauded 
the  third  act,  tremendously  realizing  that  the 
little  peasant  girl  had  given  her  life  for  the  man 
and  his  cause;  and  Sheelah,  as  she  fell  **dead" 
after  her  wild  chase  around  the  wings,  and  through 
the  woods,  from  side  to  side,  realized  the  rewards 
of  public  approbation.  The  house  was  kept  dark, 
and  the  curtain  down  for  two  minutes,  not  to 
change  the  mood  of  the  audience.  When  it  slowly 
rose  again,  revealing  the  hero,  at  the  moment  he 
discovered  the  dead  girl's  body,  the  hush  was 
very  solemn.  And  Sheelah,  who  had  never  heard 
the  words  of  the  short  last  act,  felt  that  she,  too, 
was  audience.  It  was  a  tribute  to  Delajnie's 
power  that  she  did  not  think  of  him  as  her  friend, 
but  as  some  other  person,  remote,  brilliant,  aloof, 
through  the  passionate  last  argument,  until  he 
fell  sobbing  across  her  body. 

"The  king  is  saved,  the  cause  is  served;  but 
my  love — ^my  little  love — is  lost." 

And  Sheelah  knew  that  no  one  had  put  on  hats, 
or  moved,  till,  in  the  silence,  the  curtain  slowly 
fell,  and,  after  a  moment,  applause  broke  out  with 
splendid  spontaneity.  They  held  the  tableau 
through  several  curtain  calls,  and  she  felt  his 
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heart  hammering  against  her  own  breast.  She 
thrilled  at  the  contact.  Was  it  imagination,  or 
was  she  strained  against  him  with  every  nerve  and 
fibre  calling  from  being  to  being? 

He  set  her  on  her  feet  at  last,  the  lights  came 
up,  and  she  turned  dazed  eyes  to  his,  to  receive 
a  smile  and  a  hand  clasp, — ^he  seemed  too  tired 
to  speak. 

And  she  went  soberly  home  to  the  little  cottage. 
Michael  was  asleep;  Deborah  was  asleep;  the 
tiny  house  was  still.  All  around  a  wonder  of 
white  moonlight  burned,  and  in  the  simimer 
night  everything  was  transformed  into  magic 
beauty.  Beyond  the  pine  woods,  the  sea,  a  glit- 
tering plain  of  silver,  seemed  to  swing  up  to  the 
stars.  She  stood  at  her  window,  drinking  in, 
through  soul  and  sense,  the  sheer  beauty  of  it  all, 
worshipping  the  created  world,  and  longing  to 
share  the  worship.  Her  nerves  were  still  athrill 
with  the  effort  of  the  evening.  No  sleep  yet. 
Always  like  this,  afterwards,  she  thought,  the 
familiar  lonesomeness  after  the  bright  lights. 
She  turned  away  with  a  little  sigh,  and  began  to 
braid  her  hair  for  the  night. 

But  still  the  window  lured  her,  and  as  she  re- 
turned to  it,  she  heard,  in  the  stillness,  the  click 
of  the  garden  gate;  then  soft  footsteps  through 
the  grass,  and  a  voice  beneath  her  window. 

*  *  Sheelah ! — ^Are  you  asleep  ? 

"Brian,  is  it  really  you? 

"Comedown,  dear.' 
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She  came  swiftly.  '*It  is  too  wonderful,"  she 
said  in  a  whisper,  *'your  coining — ^like  this.  Why 
did  you?" 

"Because  I  wanted  you,"  he  answered  simply. 
*  *  Get  a  wrap,  dear.  Let  us  take  our  walk  down 
to  the  cliff,  by  the  sea.     Did  you  want  me,  too?" 

His  hand  on  her  shoulder,  the  magnetism  of  his 
eyes  drawing  hers,  and  the  long  magic  wand  of 
the  moon  over  them  both.  Very  slowly  their 
lips  approached  each  other,  and  like  a  flower  com- 
ing slowly  into  bloom  in  the  summer  night,  their 
kiss  was  given  deeply  each  to  each.  Then,  arms 
around  each  other,  they  walked  down  the  path 
to  the  sea. 

They  found  their  favourite  comfortable  rock,  and 
settled  into  a  hollow  of  it,  too  much  in  accord  to 
need  speech.  The  silver  radiance  stretched  before 
them  with  a  sense  of  infinite  rest.  Night  laid  her 
brooding  wings  of  tenderness  over  the  tired  earth, 
and  all  the  cares  of  day,  all  tempprary  concerns, 
seemed  to  slip  along  the  glimmering  ripples,  and 
vanish  over  the  far  horizon,  into  some  other  world. 
The  splendour  of  the  mystical  hour  tranquillized 
their  souls  to  an  intimacy  deeper  than  passion. 
They  leaned  softly  together,  full,  to  the  hearts' 
brim,  of  passive  joy.  Some  distant  dock  impress- 
ively struck  two. 

"The  perfect  ntmiber,"  said  Delayne  gathering 
her  a  little  closer. 

"It  is  so  seldom  anything  really  is  perfect," 
Sheelah  answered  dreamily,   "but  this  hour  is. 
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We  must  always  remember  that  we  were  perfectly 
happy  in  it.*' 

**  Perfectly  happy — *' he  lingered  over  the  syl- 
lables. ''But  don't  you  have  a  great  feeling  of 
its  transiency  ? — as  if  it  were  a  sort  of  mirage  of  the 
desert — ^and  if  you  stretch  toward  it,  it  will  vanish, 
and  you'll  wake  with  the  old  consuming  thirst?" 

"What  is  that  thirst,  Brian?" 

**I  think  it's  nothing  less  than  the  attainment 
of  everything,"  he  answered  after  a  moment. 
**  Success,  after  effort,  fame,  after  failure,  work, 
achievement,  love,  home;  all,  all,  all  the  good 
things  of  life.  We  can't  be  content  with  any  part 
of  it." 

They  were  silent  for  awhile,  in  the  thoughtful 
sympathy  that  made  their  friendship  so  harmoni- 
ous. Behind  them  in  the  pine  woods,  the  wind 
passed  soothingly.  The  plash  of  the  waves  on 
the  rocks  below  was  soft  as  a  caress. 

*  *  That  lover  of  all  lands,  the  sea,"  Brian  quoted. 

She  was  leaning  forward,  enchanted,  under  the 
spell  of  the  white  moonlight.  Her  eyes  were  like 
dark  pools  in  the  shadow  of  her  loosened  hair, 
but  all  the  rest  of  her  seemed  touched  with  light. 
It  bathed  and  enveloped  her,  as  she  turned  her 
face,  full  of  unspoken  worship,  to  the  sky. 

**I  wish  this  night  would  never  end,"  she  said. 

**Then  why  should  it  end — ever — for  us?"  He 
spoke  in  the  voice  she  loved,  like  the  wind  through 
reeds,  scarcely  more  than  a  whisper.  **Why 
shouldn't  we  be  together  always — as  now?  * 
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**If  we  could,"  she  answered  in  the  same  tone, 
"if  we  could,  Brian! — if  you'd  be  content  with 
that  without " 

He  stared  at  her  as  she  hesitated. 
Without  marriage,"  she  finished,  quietly. 
Sheelah!  you    poor    little    child,    you    don't 
know  what  you  are  talking  about."     He  kissed 
her  hand  with  tenderness. 

**I  mean  it,"  she  said,  withdrawing  it,  gently. 

*  *  But  why,  dear  ?  Marriage  is  the  only  possible, 
comfortable  arrangement,  as  things  are  in  our 
world  at  present.  Why  kick  against  the  pricks 
of  modem  society?  We  can't  alter  things,  you 
and  I.  It  is  better  to  yield  to  them.  I  believe 
in  marriage — ^y  es,  even  yet, ' '  he  smiled  rather  sadly. 

"  So  do  I ! "  she  answered  quickly,  *  *  if  you  start 
right.    But — there's  Michael, ' '  she  finished  simply. 

"That  doesn't  matter.  We  can  adopt  him." 
His  hand  closed  strongly  over  hers.  She  raised 
it  to  her  cheek,  and  kissed  it,  speechless. 

"Don't,  dear.  You  hurt  me  when  you  do  that. 
You  aren't  meant  to  be  humble.  You're  a  queen 
among  women.  You  must  take  your  place.  I'm 
going  to  put  you  in  it." 

"No,  I  won't  let  you.  I  won't  accept  it,  from 
you.  No  other  man,  knowing  what  you  know, 
would  offer  it."  The  memory  of  Ben's  shocked 
face  hurt  her,  as  it  always  did  when  she  recalled 
it.  She  put  away  the  arms  held  out  to  her.  *  *  You 
shall  pay  no  price  for  me — certainly  not  such  a 
big  price  as  marriage,"  she  said  very  proudly,  as 
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aloof  as  a  queen.  *'But  if — if — you'll  take  me, 
I'll  give  you  all  myself,"  she  was  all  woman  again, 
and  he  listened,  spellbound,  to  the  halting  phrases. 
**  Because  I  love  you — every  way — behind  my 
heart,  where  it's  solemn,  and  along  the  every- 
dayness  of  things.  I'll  be  everything  I  can  to  you, 
Brian — ^like  a  wife.  But  I  won't  marry  you — 
because — if,  if  you  ever  wanted  to  be  free,  you 
must  be.  You  might  find,  if  you  married  me, 
that  it  would  be  hard  to  live  down  that  about  me, 
— ^my  little  Michael.  But  if  you'll  take  me  as  I 
am — and  just  let  me  love  you — Brian " 

Her  voice  trailed  off,  and  she  laid  her  head 
against  his  knee,  with  a  devotion  simple  as  a  dog's. 
He  put  his  arms  around  her,  drawing  her  to  his 
breast. 

**What  is  so  big  as  a  woman? "  he  said  in  a  sort 
of  amaze.  **Sheelah,  my  dear,  my  sweet,  my  rose 
of  the  world." 

And  in  the  long  sweet  silence,  the  dock  struck 
three. 

''You  see,"  she  said,  '*we  need  each  other,  you 
and  I.  I  needed  you — oh,  more  terribly  than 
you  can  know,  that  awful  time,  when  there  wasn't 
any  hope  but  you.  And  you  were  like  a  prince — 
you  gave  so  splendidly.  And  you  need  me,  I 
like  to  think,  a  little.  I  can  mother  you.  I've 
always  mothered  people  a  little.  I  don't  mean 
only  Michael,  but  long  before  he  came — since  I 
was  a  little  girl.  And  you — oh,  you  have  such 
gifts!    I  want  you  to  realize  them.     I  want  to 
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hdp  you  take  care  of  them.  I  want  to  love  you, 
and  make  you  happy." 

**Child,"  he  answered,  almost  harshly,  **don*t 
go  idealizing  me,  for  the  love  of  God!  I*m  just 
a  man  like  any  other,  with  a  devil  in  my  heart, 
at  times.  Only,  you  seem  to  have  appealed  to 
the  other  side,  mostly.  But  some  day  I  might 
hurt  you — there  are  times  when  I  think  I'd 
like  to  hurt  you  now — to  find  out  if  you  really 
care.** 

She  shook  her  head.  **  I'm  not  afraid.  I  care. 
But  don't  hurt  me.  I've  been  hurt  enough — for 
awhile." 

**Yes — good  Lord — ^yes.  This  shall  be  a  differ- 
ent story.  Oh,  Sheelah,  what  a  night !  It  fairly 
smells  of  heaven." 

**So  it  does.  Just  think — over  that  wonderful 
water  is  Spain.  Nothing  between  us  and  Spain. 
Oh,  let's  build  a  castle!" 

**With  dreams  for  bricks." 

**And  love  for  cement." 

He  began.  **  We'll  take  each  other  for  better 
or  worse,  for  richer  or  poorer — we'll  make  our 
own  'serment' — ^we'll  announce  our  marriage  to 
the  world,  and  sail  away  for  England,  at  the  close 
of  our  season  here.  We'll  have  a  month's  or  six 
weeks'  holiday — and  honeymoon — and  then  come 
back  to  open  in  the  new  play,  in  November." 

'* We'll  make  a  great  success,"  she  chimed. 

*  *  And  a  great  deal  of  money, "  he  added.  ' '  And 
next  summer  we'll  go  to  Europe  for  a  longer  time, 
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and  hunt  up  a  better  play  for  you  and  you  shall 
be  my  leading  lady " 

'*0h,  I'll  be  anything  you  like.  Ill  sit  at  home 
and  read  manuscripts,  or  help  act  them,  what- 
ever you  think.  You  are  the  star  of  this  castle!" 
You  foolish  girl.  You  have  gifts  of  your  own . '  * 
Only  one — the  rest  are  merely  talents.  But 
one  I  have.     It 's — loving . ' ' 

He  laughed  a  little.  **Yes,  you're  a  genius  at 
it.  How  else  should  you  care  for  me?  So — we'll 
live,  and  work  together — ^and  love  each  other, 
whatever  comes — or  doesn't  come.  That's  our 
castle." 

'*It's  our — ^what  was  that  pretty  word,  Brian, 
— our  ^serment'V 

*'Ourvow." 

She  stood  up,  and  put  her  hand  in  his.  '  *  I  take 
you — ^that  way,  to  live  and  love  and  work  with  as 
long  as  you  want  me." 

*'I'll  be  true  to  that,"  he  said,  and  kissed  her. 
**But  oh,  child.     I  hope  you  won't  be  sorry !" 

*'0f  course,  I  won't  be  sorry.     I  love  you." 

*'And  I — ^well,  you  know;  you  are  my  girl." 

The  distant  clock  struck  four. 
I  feel  married  already  !"  she  said. 
We'll  go  away,"  he  answered,  **and  when  we 
come  back,  everyone  must  think  we  are.      It's 
just  as  serious,  Sheelah." 

''Of  course." 

A  little  wind  blew  freshly  in  their  faces,  as  they 
stood  together.     The  moon  was  low  in  the  western 
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sky  seen  dimly  through  the  pine  woods  at  their 
back.  As  they  turned  back  to  face  the  east  again, 
there  came  a  flash  and  glimmer  along  the  horizon, 
and  the  earth  seemed  to  wait,  with  glad  tremor, 
for  some  great  approach. 

''It's  the  dawn,"  she  said  in  a  hush. 

They  stood  and  watched  it,  wrapped  together, 
trembling  a  little. 

** We've  talked  the  whole  night  through,"  he 
said,  ''the  most  wonderful  night  of  my  life." 

She  lingered  over  it  with  a  backward  look. 
"Never  will  come  again — quite  the  same." 

He  remembered  a  little  magazine  poem  they 
had  liked  one  day. 

Then  give  me  the  girl  who  can  walk  the  night 
And  sing  in  the  dawn  from  the  top  of  the  hill, 
God  be  the  priest,  and  the  sun  in  the  east 
The  witness,  for  good  or  ill, 

he  quoted. 

"Our  vow,  dearest  of  all." 

She  repeated  it  after  him:  "Our  vow,  dearest 
of  all." 

And  through  the  morning  twilight  they  re- 
turned to  the  tiny  cottage.  Inside  the  door,  he 
took  off  her  cape,  and  threw  it  over  the  banister  post. 

"Sleep,"  he  said,  and  kissed  her  on  the  eyes. 
"Sometime  we  shall  not  part  like  this";  and 
from  the  low  doorway,  before  he  passed  through : 
' '  Sleep,  beloved.     My  girl. ' ' 
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CHAPTER  XVII 

For  she  is  wise,  if  I  can  judge  her, 
And  fair  she  is,  if  that  mine  eyes  be  true; 
And  true  she  is,  as  she  hath  proved  herself, 
And  therefore  like  herself  wise,  fair  and  true. 
Shall  she  be  placed  in  my  constant  soul. 

Merchant  of  Venice. 

On  the  golden  September  day  when  Sheelah 
and  Brian  sailed  from  New  York  harbour  the 
Brickshams  came  down  to  see  them  off,  and  flow- 
ers and  fruit  from  them  to  **Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brian 
Delajme  "  were  in  their  cabin. 

**So  you  did  it  after  all,  Sheelah-girl,"  Mrs. 
Bricksham  had  said  affectionately.  * '  I  was  afraid 
you  would.    You  both  look  very  happy." 

"Well,  you  only  suggested  one  other  alterna- 
tive," laughed  Sheelah,  *'that  of  adopting  him. 
And  that's  what  I've  really  done." 

*'You  speak  truer  than  you  know,  there,"  said 
Bricksham.  **  Brian  will  always  be  a  boy.  But 
some  day,  you'll  grow  up,  Sheelah." 

His  look  and  handclasp  were  full  of  affectionate 
confidence  in  her,  and  remembering  his  kindness 
to  her  as  a  little  girl  many  years  ago,  she  glowed 
with  happiness.  Her  association  with  Brian 
seemed  to  give  her  at  once  a  different  standing  in 
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her  profession.    Sheelah  Delayne  was  much  more 
of  a  person  than  Sheelah  Brent. 

It  had  all  been  planned  so  very  simply.  No 
one  had  asked  for  proofs  of  their  marriage.  Even 
her  father,  John  Brent,  had  taken  the  name  she 
signed  to  letter  and  telegram  as  guarantee.  Every- 
one had  taken  them,  as  they  took  themselves,  for 
husband  and  wife.  There  was  no  thought  of 
questioning  it.  The  problem  of  Michael  remained 
to  be  dealt  with  in  the  future.  For  this  short 
absence  he  was  to  be  left  with  Deborah,  who  was 
to  become  a  permanent  part  of  their  establishment, 
they  hoped.  The  days  preceding  their  departure 
had  been  so  busy.  They  had  hunted  for  and  found 
a  flat  that  would  **do"  to  begin  with.  They  had 
furnished  it  with  mere  essentials,  meaning  to  add 
to  it,  little  by  little.  They  had  so  enjoyed  the 
shopping  together,  choosing  carefully  only  enough 
beds,  chairs,  and  tables  to  **do.*'  But  it  was  at 
least  comfortable,  and  would  be  a  place  to  call 
**home*'  to  come  back  to,  and  Sheelah  knew  that 
the  capable  Deborah  would  have  worked  wonders 
with  scissors  and  cretonnes  before  their  return. 
What  Delayne  had  enjoyed  most  was  ''dressing 
the  bride,'*  he  said.  His  fastidious  taste  had 
superintended  the  tailor  suit,  of  bright  deep  blue, 
and  the  graceful  lines  of  the  three-cornered  hat, 
which  gave  her  dark  beauty  such  a  foreign  air. 
As  she  leaned  over  the  side  of  the  boat,  radiant, 
vital,  waving  adieu  to  their  two  friends  on  the 
dock,  he  felt  immensely  proud  of  her.      She  was 
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a  credit  to  his  taste,  and  he  saw  she  would  be 
much  admired ;  but  she  was  not  in  the  least  spoiled 
by  it.  She  had  a  charming  way  of  deferring  judg- 
ment about  anything  until  he  had  pronounced 
upon  it,  and  then  adopting  his  opinion,  as  the 
only  one  possible.  This  amused  him,  used  to 
more  disputatious  women,  and  gave  him  a  paternal 
feeling  of  having  to  guide  a  girl  in  her  develop- 
ment. It  was  probably  very  good  for  both  of 
them,  for  Delayne's  taste  was  good  in  all  things, 
and  Sheelah's  was  as  yet  unformed.  They  were 
very  happy  and  very  much  in  love.  Sheelah  had 
never  been  so  free  from  care,  had  never  rejoiced 
in  such  pretty  clothes,  such  constant  attentions; 
had  never  known  what  it  was  to  be  able  to  look 
to  a  man,  and  depend  upon  him  for  everything. 
She  adored  his  genius,  his  charm  of  manner,  his 
physical  attractiveness,  his  air  of  clean-cut  dis- 
tinction. His  thick  dark  hair,  just  beginning  to 
show  silver  at  the  temples,  pleased  her,  and  his 
level  eyes,  set  wide  apart,  were  the  only  skies  she 
watched.  His  figure,  grown  dear  and  familiar, 
was  a  joy  to  her.  It  was  lithe,  nervous,  expressive, 
like  her  own,  but  strong  too.  They  were  often 
commented  on  as  a  wonderful  couple,  and  oddly 
alike,  both  of  them  dark,  graceful,  and  unusual. 
But  the  remarks  of  others  made  little  difference 
to  them.  Between  them  was  a  bond  formed  of 
multiple  strands,  kindred  tastes,  satisfied  passion, 
tested  friendship,  devotion,  hope. 
As  they  sat  on  deck,  at  night,  and  planned  for  the 
17 
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future,  once,  Sheelah  exclaimed:  **Oh  Brian,  we 
are  the  very  happiest  two  in  the  world,  you  and  I ! 
Love  is  good,  and  work  is  good — but  both  together, 
why,  we  can  do  anything!" 

He  loved  her  enthusiasm;  it  strengthened  his 
ambition.  More  and  more  he  grew  to  depend  on 
it,  as  at  other  times  he  had  depended  on  other 
stimulants.  Anna  and  Donald  Bricksham  had 
long  known  this,  and  in  their  genuine  friendship 
for  Delayne  they  had  worried  about  it  a  great  deal. 
He  was  so  gifted,  so  lovable,  but  so  great  an 
extremist,  they  said ;  he  overdrove  himself  always 
one  way  or  another;  and  when  he  married  the 
wrong  woman,  the  mistake  tortured  him  more  than 
it  might  have  done  other  men.  **He's  devil- 
ridden  with  that  temperament  of  his,"  Bricksham 
said  once  to  his  wife.  They  both  had  seen  his 
attraction  to  Sheelah  with  a  good  deal  of  concern. 
The  girl  was  so  yoimg,  so  inexperienced,  to  cope 
with  a  nature  like  that.  They  did  not  know,  of 
course,  the  peculiar  circiunstances  which  called 
to  the  man's  chivalry,  and  natural  sweetness  of 
heart,  which  put  him,  for  the  moment,  in  the  posi- 
tion of  being  the  strong  one.  They  only  saw 
that  for  some  while  a  steadying  influence  was  at 
work  on  him,  and  when  he  introduced  Sheelah  as 
his  wife,  they  guessed  it  to  have  been  hers. 

Sheelah  loved  England.  London ,  with  its  mani- 
fold distractions,  was  one  enchantment  after  an- 
other. And  always,  each  joy,  by  being  shared, 
was  doubled.    As  usual,  the  theatre  was  the  chief 
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interest ;  they  went  everywhere,  saw  everything, 
met  many  delightful  people  in  the  stage  world, 
had  some  pleasant  invitations  to  country  houses, 
and  made  themselves  very  popular  everywhere. 
Sheelah  realized  that  her  ** husband"  was  a  man 
among  men  in  their  world,  and  her  pride  in  him 
grew.  They  had  a  few  days  in  Paris,  also,  before 
their  return,  mostly  sightseeing,  and  getting  one 
or  two  frocks,  which  he  insisted  on,  lavishly  gen- 
erous. **  Time  enough  to  economize  when  we  go 
home  and  settle  down  to  work,"  he  said. 

And  when  they  returned  it  was  a  different  Shee- 
lah, greatly  broadened  in  point  of  view,  by  the 
short  holiday,  and  the  contact  with  minds  of  other 
nationalities.  She  took  up  her  manifold  tasks, 
public  and  private,  with  the  enthusiasm  of  youth 
and  splendid  physical  health.  The  home,  the 
baby,  the  flat  to  be  managed  economically  and 
efficiently,  the  many  interests  of  the  theatre  and 
of  the  large  circle  of  Delayne's  friends ;  above  all, 
Delayne  himself,  and  all  the  demands  he  uncon- 
sciously made  upon  her,  taxed  all  her  powers,  but 
her  whole  heart  was  in  every  task,  as  completely 
as  if  it  were  the  only  one,  and  she  brought  her 
fresh  youth  and  happiness  to  each. 

Time,  as  it  passed  swiftly,  inevitably  developed 
the  essential  elements  in  the  character  of  both, 
and  the  man's  inherent  weakness  could  not  long 
remain  hidden  from  the  girl's  clear  sincerity. 
When  the  golden  days  of  their  hone3mioon  had 
passed  into  the  successful  New  York  season  which 
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followed,  when  money  was  easily  earned,  and 
much  more  easily  spent,  when  casual  friendships 
contributed  to  a  certain  '*fast"  pace  of  life,  which 
seemed  constantly  to  require  to  be  faster,  Sheelah 
began  to  feel  imeasy  at  the  deteriorating  effect  of 
all  these  things  on  the  character  she  loved.  The 
part  he  was  playing  at  the  theatre  to  admiring 
audiences  required  stimulant  before  he  could 
be  emotionally  screwed  up  to  it,  and  afterward, 
when  they  often  went  out  to  be  entertained  by 
some  of  that  night's  audience,  at  late  supper, 
there  must  be  more  stimulant  because  he  was 
tired  with  the  evening's  work.  Her  own  nature 
reacted  healthily  to  it,  after  a  night's  sleep,  but 
Brian  was  not  a  good  sleeper,  and  the  nervous 
excitation  of  alcohol  was  not  conducive  to  it. 
The  demands  of  their  own  emotional  love  life 
probably  taxed  both  more  than  either  realized. 
Behind  each  were  strange  circumstances,  things 
to  be  explained  to  a  gossiping  world — things 
difficult,  or  impossible  of  explanation. 

John  Brent,  who  paid  them  a  visit  about  Christ- 
mas, did  not  really  like  Delayne.  They  were  too 
different ;  but  he  took  a  strange  love  to  the  baby 
whom  Delayne  said  boldly  was  *'a  child  we  have 
taken  to  bring  up  and  care  for  as  our  own."  It 
never  dawned  on  John  Brent  that  he  was  holding 
in  his  arms  blood  of  his  own  blood,  but  he  could 
scarcely  have  loved  the  little  creature  more  if  he 
had  known  it.  Michael  was  an  adorable  baby, 
just  beginning  to  creep  about,  to  look  up  and  notice 
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and  laugh,  and  make  sweet  inarticulate  sounds, 
which  only  his  mother  could  interpret.  She 
used  to  watch  him  in  his  grandfather's  arms,  with 
a  hard  hurt  of  the  heart.  She  used  to  long  to 
tell  her  father,  her  own  **dad  dear,"  the  truth. 
Sometimes  she  felt  he  would  tmderstand,  and  the 
temptation  was  keen,  but  when  she  remembered 
that  even  if  he  tmderstood  he  would  also  suffer, 
she  put  the  thought  away  from  her.  He  was, 
in  truth,  very  simple  in  character.  He  had  ac- 
cepted their  few  words  of  explanation  of  Michael 
in  entire  good  faith,  only  saying  to  his  daughter 
afterward : 

**But  if  you  should  have  children  of  your  own, 
my  dear,  wouldn't  you  and  your  husband  find  thia 
little  stranger  in  the  way,  then?" 

*' Never!"  she  said  quickly,  and  knew  in  her 
heart  that  no  child  of  Delayne's  could  mean  to 
her  what  Michael  meant.  She  did  not  tmder- 
stand why  it  should  be  so,  but  the  knowledge  was 
absolute.  **You  see,"  she  went  on  hastily,  **we 
shall  probably  never  have  any  children,  Brian 
and  I.  We  are  both  in  public  life,  and  we  must 
work.  There  isn't  time  for  both.  That's  why 
we  are  glad  to  have  little  Michael."  1 

**Yes,"  said  her  father  simply,  "he's  a  bonny 
boy.  I  wonder  who  his  people  were?  Did  youi 
ever  find  out  much  about  them  ? ' ' 

''Only  that  the  father  deserted  the  girl  who  was 
his  mother,  and  Brian,  when  he  found  out  about 
her,  was  very  kind  to  her.     He  is  like  that,  you 
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know.  I  think  the  girl  would  be  glad  to  leave 
her  baby  in  his  care.     I  would." 

**  Yes,  he's  a  kind  heart." 

**But,"  Sheelah  went  on  resolutely,  "when  I 
saw  the  baby,  I  loved  him,  like  my  own  son — no 
other  way,  and  that's  what  he  is  to  me." 

It  was  horrible  to  have  to  deceive  like  this, 
only  for  the  sake  of  the  pain  any  other  course 
ivould  give.  It  came  into  her  head  that  **he  who 
lives  more  lives  than  one,  more  deaths  than  one 
must  die." 

All  these  things  contributed  to  the  pressure  of 
the  life  they  loved  as  artistic,  emotional,  intensely 
social  human  beings.  After  John  Brent's  brief 
visit,  they  seemed  to  become  more  and  more 
involved  in  the  whirl  of  it.  Clubs  also  claimed 
Delayne  frequently,  and  as  his  genial  personality 
grew  in  popularity,  it  became  increasingly  difficult 
for  them  to  be  alone  together  for  long  periods  of 
rest,  and  mutual  refreshment,  such  as  they  had 
had  at  first.  When  they  met  like  that  now,  he 
was  a  lover  coming  to  a  beloved  mistress,  but  she, 
after  the  first  glad  response,  had  always  the  feel- 
ing of  his  needing  her  solicitude,  her  care,  her 
motherliness,  more,  really,  than  her  wifeliness. 
It  troubled  her  a  good  deal.  He  was  her  problem ; 
how  to  hold  him,  curb  his  excesses,  satisfy  and 
restrain  him  all  at  the  same  time. 

One  night,  toward  the  end  of  the  season,  when 
Michael  was  over  a  year  old,  Sheelah  came  in 
after  her  evening  performance,  rather  out  of  heart. 
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Brian  was  going  to  the  club,  and  would  not  be 
back  till  late,  so  she  had  taken  a  cab  home  alone* 
She  had  not  minded  that  particularly,  having 
done  it  before,  but  the  atmosphere  of  the  theatre 
tonight,  as  she  said  to  faithful  Deborah  who  was 
waiting  up  for  her  with  a  bite  of  supper,  had  some- 
how put  her  on  edge.  She  did  not  explain  why; 
that  she  had  heard  one  actor  say  wamingly  to 
another :  *  *  Look  after  the  governor  in  that  scene ; 
he's  a  bit  lit  up  tonight";  and  the  other  respond 
good-naturedly:  ''What,  more  than  usual?"  She 
had  thought  the  scene,  played  as  he  played  it  this 
evening,  greatly  exaggerated,  full  of  false  emo- 
tionalism which  threw  eversrthing  in  the  play  out 
of  balance.  But  it  was  not  that  that  made  her 
sick  at  heart,  so  much  as  the  knowledge  of  how 
men  in  his  own  company  were  beginning  to  speak 
of  Delayne.  It  wounded  her  pride,  that  her  idol, 
her  yoimg  god  standing  on  a  pedestal  which  she 
had  built  of  love  and  ambition,  could  be  conta- 
minated by  things  so  much  less  than  himself; 
and  there  seemed  a  great  futility  in  all  her  efforts 
for  him. 

Her  mood  grew,  as  the  hours  wore  on,  and  still 
he  did  not  come.  She  wandered  over  the  little 
home,  a  real  home  now  with  all  the  intimate 
comers  that  a  shared  life  makes.  Brian's  easy 
chair,  beside  the  fireplace,  with  his  smoking  table 
near  it ;  her  own  little  sofa,  at  right  angles  on  the 
side;  the  open  piano,  the  dear  books,  on  their 
shelves  built  into  the  wall,  each  an  acquired  pos- 
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session,  not  merely  bought ;  and,  as  she  turned  on 
the  switch,  the  electric  lights,  from  softly  shaded 
lamps,  all  spoke  of  comfort,  and  cosiness,  and 
home.  Behind  the  living-room  was  the  dining- 
room  where  all  winter  they  had  entertained  an 
ever-widening  circle  of  friends.  She  sighed  as 
she  switched  on  the  light,  and  it  shone  on  the 
polished  mahogany  with  the  remains  of  her  lonely 
supper,  and  her  sigh  changed  to  a  smile  as  she 
picked  up  a  woolly  lamb  from  the  carpet.  She 
passed  on  to  Michael's  room,  and  bent  with  gloat- 
ing love  over  the  crib  where  he  lay.  Precious, 
darling  baby,  holding  in  his  tiny  fists  the  future ! 
Ah,  what  did  it  hide  for  himi'  When  he  lay 
asleep,  as  now,  with  the  brown  eyes  closed,  he  often 
showed  strong  likeness  to  his  father.  It  was  not 
the  least  of  the  things  which  she  had  to  endure, 
that  ineffaceable  likeness  to  what  she  tried  so 
hard  to  efface  from  her  heart  for  ever.  And,  as 
ever  when  she  thought  of  Philip,  she  stood  suffer- 
ing silently  in  remembrance.  It  was  two  years 
ago  now,  two  years  of  such  experience  as  seldom 
is  packed  into  so  short  a  time.  She  was  not  even 
yet  quite  twenty,  but  the  woman  of  tonight  was 
an  utterly  different  creature  from  the  girl  of  those 
days  that  seemed  already  so  far  away,  so  long  ago. 
It  was  late  when  she  turned  out  the  reading 
lamp  beside  her  bed,  and  fell  into  light  sleep,  from 
which  she  was  awaked  by  stealthy  sounds  along 
the  dimly  lit  hall.  She  lay  quite  still,  with  a 
great  dread  upon  her.    Brian  came  into  the  room, 
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softly,  swaying  unsteadily,  but  taking  great  pre- 
cautions. Through  half -closed  eyes  she  watched 
him,  as,  without  turning  on  the  light,  he  threw  off 
his  garments,  with  lurching  motions,  and  lay  down 
beside  her.  He  put  one  arm  over  her  lightly, 
tentatively  caressing,  if  she  should  happen  to  be 
awake.  Receiving  no  response,  he  judged  she 
slept,  and  in  a  few  minutes  she  knew  he  did. 
When  she  was  assured  of  it,  she  slipped  out  of  bed, 
in  deep  disgust,  and  finished  the  night  on  the 
couch  in  his  ''study,"  adjoining  their  bedroom. 
There,  in  the  morning,  he  found  her,  for  he  awoke 
first. 

What  in  the  world — ?"  he  asked  bewildered. 
Why  did  you  sleep  here,  dearest?" 

And  Sheelah,  retaining  her  strong  feeling  of 
disgust  from  the  preceding  night,  looking  him 
straight  between  the  eyes,  answered  this  crude 
thing:  ** Because  I  would  not  share  a  dnmkard's 
bed." 

For  a  second  he  stared  at  her  as  if  unable  to 
believe  his  ears,  then  the  lash  of  her  short  speech 
brought  a  quiver  over  his  face.  Without  a  word» 
he  turned,  and  left  her. 

But  that  had  happened  between  them  which 
made  all  the  difference  in  their  relations.  It 
would  never  be  the  same  again. 

She  knew  it,  and  struggled  desperately  to  deny 
the  knowledge.  She  would  have  given  much  to 
recall  the  words,  a  moment  after.  And  he  knew 
it,  but  the  hurt  had  been  horrible.     When  they 
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finally  came  together  again  at  the  end  of  the  day, 
it  was  almost  with  tears. 

'"You're  just  a  little  New  England  Puritan  at 
heart,  after  all,"  he  said  forgivingly.  "I  ought  to 
have  realized.    I  was  a  brute." 

"'No,  no/'  she  answered,  generous  in  her  turn, 
'"but  you  are  so  splendid,  I  can't  bear  you  to  be 
anything  less." 

It  was  made  up,  but  both  knew  that  something 
had  gone.  Some  coarse  hand  had  torn  the  veil 
of  illusion  through  which  each  heart  needs  to 
look  at  the  thing  it  loves,  if  it  would  have  happi- 
ness; not  until  it  learns  to  love  without  happiness 
can  it  spare  that  veil. 

Sheelah  knew  that  it  was  not  so  much  that  her 
power  over  him  had  vanished,  as  that  his  over 
her  had  been  tangibly  broken.  No  longer  the 
god  to  be  looked  up  to  and  worshipped,  but  a 
man  to  be  watched  and  cared  for,  and  helped; 
never  for  an  instant  leaned  on.  And  in  her  heart 
there  began  to  grow  the  tragedy  of  the  reversed 
positions  of  a  man  and  a  woman. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 


I  will  sing  with  you,  I  will  jest  with  you, 
I  will  dance  with  you  down  the  year; 

But  trudge  a  day  on  a  dreary  way? 
Never  again,  my  dear! 

II 

I  will  feast  with  you  when  lights  flare  high 

And  the  hall  is  warm  with  cheer; 
But  share  a  crust  in  a  garret's  dust? 

Never  again,  my  dear! 

Ill 

For  the  gold  of  the  heart  is  given  once 

Yes  once,  and  but  once,  I  fear; 
And  a  true  love  slain  comes  back  to  reign 

Never  again,  my  dear! 

Theodosia  Garrison. 

Her  love  was  lavish,  and  the  illusion  of  it  had 
been  great,  but  when  the  mask  of  glamour  was 
stripped  off,  there  was  revealed  strong,  bare, 
splendid  feeling.  Plays  failed,  and  seasons  tot- 
tered through  various  misfortunes,  and  managers 
grew  loath  to  trust  their  investment  in  a  produc- 
tion to  a  man  whose  genius,  as  they  said,  was 
undependable.    Sometimes  they  came  to  Sheelah 
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confidentially  and  asked  her  if  her  husband  was 
*'well  enough"  to  undertake  such  and  such  a  r61e. 
They  were  very  considerate  about  it,  but  she  knew 
what  that  "well  enough"  meant.  At  first  she 
lied  for  him  loyally,  and  did  her  best  to  turn  the 
lie  to  truth,  shotddering  the  responsibility,  devot- 
ing herself  entirely  to  assisting  him.  But  some 
inner  crumbling  was  at  work  in  the  man.  Sooner 
or  later  came  the  inevitable  relapse,  the  old  unre- 
liability, the  exposure,  the  disgrace  of  being  re- 
placed in  a  part  which  he  might  have  made  famous. 
Sometimes  this  happened  on  the  very  eve  of  a 
production,  and  meant  its  postponement  till 
another  actor  could  be  found,  and  the  loss  of 
thousands  of  dollars  to  his  managers.  By  degrees, 
their  offers  became  less  frequent,  and  this  meant 
sacrificing  salary  and  prestige,  and  accepting 
smaller  places.  He  went  on  living  in  a  land  of 
dreams  and  hopes,  and  for  a  long  while  she  did, 
too,  but  working  hard  all  the  time.  That  strong 
part  of  her,  her  intense  personal  pride  and  dignity, 
received  many  lacerations  in  the  two  or  three 
years  that  followed.  Always  his  lovable  charac- 
teristics held  her  loyalty,  and  his  weakness  her 
devotion,  as  strength  perhaps  would  not  have 
held  it.  But  when  she  looked  back,  from  a  dis- 
tance of  time,  on  those  years,  they  seemed  to  her 
to  show  one  relinquishment  after  another,  until 
there  was  little  left  to  relinquish  except  dreams, 
and  even  these  were  required  of  her  before  the 
end-     She  had  thought  in  that  first  season  that 
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some  day  they  would  have  their  own  theatre  in 
New  York,  and  the  old  famous  name  which  they 
both  used  so  proudly  would  be  again  a  name  to 
conjure  with  in  the  world  of  art.  And  instead 
they  moved  ever  to  smaller  places,  materially  and 
mentally.  She  had  thought  that  out  of  apparent 
failure,  she  would  yet  wrest  success  by  a  con- 
secration of  effort  and  love.  And  instead  the 
efforts  were  unsupported  and  the  love  apparently 
tmfruitful.  She  did  not  know  that  its  finest  fruit 
was  slowly  ripening  in  herself.  There  came  a 
time  when  she  was  glad  to  take  any  work  that 
would  support  them  all,  for  Brian's  health  was 
failing,  and  his  nervous  system  breaking  down. 
The  more  incapable  he  became  of  bearing  responsi- 
bility, the  more  his  pride  revolted  with  irritation 
at  seeing  her  accept  it. 

But  she  learned  many  branches  of  her  profes- 
sion. She  learned  to  dance,  to  sing.  Her  experi- 
ence was  of  all  sorts,  and  included  comic  opera, 
where  she  was  scarcely  more  than  a  show  girl; 
farce,  drama,  and  Shakespeare.  They  were  years 
of  forced  development,  which  only  meant  earnings 
to  her,  earnings  enough  to  keep  them  all  going 
without  debt. 

In  her  personal  relation  with  Brian  had  come 
at  times  scenes  of  violence,  hard  to  trace  to  their 
obscure  origins  of  shamed  pride  in  the  man,  of 
impatience  of  defeat  in  the  woman,  and  difficult 
for  both  to  react  to  towards  a  semblance  of  decent 
living.     It  was  after  one  of  these  that  Sheelah 
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determined  to  send  Michael  away,  in  Deborah's 
care,  to  the  latter's  little  cottage  down  in  Maine. 
He  was  about  four  years  old  at  the  time,  able 
to  do  without  her;  better,  far  better,  than  with 
her  under  the  circumstances.  It  was  a  wrench, 
but  it  had  to  be  endured.  No  child  could  be 
allowed  to  witness  scenes  such  as  might  occur 
now  at  any  time.  Deborah,  with  a  quiet  New 
England  stoicism,  was  entirely  devoted  to  her 
and  her  baby.  Sheelah  knew  he  would  be  safe 
and  happy  with  his  nurse,  until  she  could  plan 
for  him. 

But  when  she  had  seen  them  off  at  the  station, 
had  received  the  last  wave  of  the  baby  hand,  and 
the  last  look  out  of  the  golden-brown  eyes,  great 
loneliness  descended  upon  her.  She  went  back 
to  the  flat,  far  up  town,  quite  sick  at  heart. 

Brian  was  there.  He  seldom  went  out  now. 
He  was  sitting  moodily  in  his  armchair  in  front  of 
the  false  grate  which  was  the  only  fireplace  the 
Harlem  flat  afforded. 

** They've  gone,"  said  Sheelah  simply,  as  she 
took  off  her  hat  and  jacket,  and  prepared  to  get 
supper.  They  had  kept  no  servant  for  some  time, 
except  Deborah.  But  the  little  flat  was  very 
convenient.  Sheelah  thought  she  could  manage 
the  work,  and  the  theatre  too.  She  laid  the  table 
deftly,  finding  a  certain  pleasure  in  doing  the 
homely  task.  She  even  tried  to  hum  a  little  over 
it,  to  fill  up  the  appalling  silence  that  was  usually 
filled    with    baby    prattlings,    and    innumerable 
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questions;  but  her  song  died  away  in  front  of  a 
child's  high  chair.  .  .  . 

Finally,  when  everything  was  ready,  she  went 
to  call  Brian ;  and  stood  appalled  on  the  threshold. 
He  was  still  sitting  in  his  armchair,  head  buried 
in  his  arms  as  they  rested  on  his  knees.  At  her 
voice,  he  lifted  a  face  so  blighted  by  despair,  so 
utterly  sad,  that  she  ran  to  him,  aghast. 

''Dearest,  what  is  it,  what  is  it?" 

She  threw  herself  down  between  his  knees, 
looking  up  at  him  imploringly.  He  held  her  away, 
his  hands  on  her  shoulders. 

Sheelah,"  his  voice  was  harsh  with  suffering, 
why  don't  you  leave  me?  Don't  you  see  I'm 
no  good?.  I'm  finished;  I'm  done  for;  why  stick 
to  a  ruin?  I  saw  you  just  now.  I  came  out  to 
help  you.  But  you  were  crying  on  the  baby's 
high  chair.  You  didn't  see  me.  You  wiped  your 
eyes  and  began  to  fry  chops.  Fry  chops!"  his 
voice  rose  in  contempt.  "What  are  you  doing 
— ^you — ^f  rying  chops  ?  Why  have  you  sent  Michael 
away?  You  should  have  sent  me  instead.  Leave 
me  to  my  fate.  I  can't  help  it.  It's  too  late. 
But  it's  hard  on  you,  girl — my  girl."  His  voice 
broke. 

Sheelah  rose  to  the  arm  of  his  chair,  drawing 
his  head  to  her  breast.  He  turned  it  in  like  a 
tired  child,  that  fine  head  that  she  had  looked  up 
to,  and  worshipped,  bent  now,  into  her  succotuing 
arms,  her  soothing  heart.  "I'm  no  good,"  he 
said.     "You  ought  to  leave  me,  you  know." 
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After  a  while  she  began  to  talk  gently,  to  say 
how  much  he  had  been  to  her  through  a  time  she 
cotild  never  forget ;  that  she  owed  him  more  than 
he  owed  her;  far,  far  more.  He  had  saved  ner 
self-respect,  her  ambition,  her  hope,  her  love;  all 
these  things  were  more  than  life  itself,  since  life 
would  be  worthless  without  them.  She  poured 
out  a  flood  of  admiration,  homage;  hoping  by  any 
means  to  restore  his  personal  pride.  She  said, 
far  from  being  discouraged,  she  thought  this 
moment,  this  one  right  here,  with  arms  around 
each  other,  and  wide  open  eyes,  looking  at  reali- 
ties, unafraid,  was  the  most  hopeful  they  had  had 
for  a  long  time,  just  because  they  were  not  afraid, 
but  would  tackle  their  problem,  fearless  and  sincere. 
He  listened  in  the  gentle  tiredness  of  complete 
defeat ;  more  terribly  touching  than  anything  else 
could  have  been.  And  suddenly  he  remembered 
she  had  had  no  dinner,  and  it  was  nearly  time  for 
her  to  go  to  the  theatre.  With  his  own  hands  he 
waited  on  her,  making  her  eat  a  cold  chop.  And 
Sheelah  had  the  tact  to  accept  his  climisy  man's 
efforts,  and  even  to  woo  him  finally  into  something 
faintly  resembling  merriment  at  his  own  awkward 
ministrations. 

But  when  she  left  for  the  theatre,  she  realized 
the  strain  it  had  all  been  for  her.  All  the  way  down 
in  the  elevated  train  her  knees  were  shaking. 
And  in  her  dressing-room  it  seemed  that  every- 
thing she  picked  up  dropped  from  nerveless  hands 
before  she  had  finished  using  it.     She  was  playing 
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a  Parisian  duchesse  in  a  comic  opera,  and  before 
she  left  the  room  at  the  familiar  call  of  *' overture," 
she  was  dressed,  and  coiffed,  and  gotten  up,  as  if 
life  were  a  bed  of  roses  and  the  smile  she  turned 
to  it  were  real. 

After  the  performance  she  was  surprised  by  a 
visit  in  her  dressing-room  from  Mrs.  Bricksham. 
They  had  not  met  for  some  time,  but  embraced 
warmly. 

*  'We  were  out  front,  Sheelah  dear,  and  I  thought 
I  must  come  back  for  a  little  chat  while  you  were 
dressing.  You  were  splendid.  How  do  you  like 
comic  opera?*' 

"Hate  it!  Oh,  Anna  Alien,  how  good  it  is  to 
hear  you  talk  again!" 

Mrs.  Bricksham  laughed  breezily.  *  *  Well,  avail 
yourself  often  of  the  privilege!  What's  the  mat- 
ter with  you  ?    You  look  tired  out.    How's  Brian  ?' ' 

''That's  it,"  said  Sheelah  slowly. 

"Of  course  it  is;  I  knew  it.  Well,  my  dear, 
you  don't  have  to  tell  me.  I've  heard.  Oh,  the 
pity  of  it!  Besides,  Donald  saw  him  one  day. 
Ah  dear!  Dear,  dear  fellow.  Too  bad.  Oh, 
we're  so  sorry.  But  sorrier  for  you.  .  .  .  Oh, 
why  did  you  have  to  go  through  this?  You  know 
we  did  warn  you,  Sheelah." 

"Oh  yes,  I  know.  It  wouldn't  have  made  any 
difference.  It  doesn't  now.  You  see — I  love 
him." 

"Even  still?" 

"More.  Because,  you  see,  he  needs  me  more." 
18 
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"DearSheelah." 

"No.  Don't  say  that.  I'm  not  really.  Some- 
times I've  been  very  harsh  with  him." 

"Of  course.  It  was  such  a  disappointment  to 
you." 

"Yes;  but — but  I  shouldn't  have  been.  Be- 
cause he  was  once  wonderful  to  me,  when  I  des- 
perately needed  it.  I  can  never  forget.  And 
nothing  that  I  could  ever  do  for  him  would  more 
than  make  up  for  that." 

"Whatever  was  it?"  asked  Mrs.  Bricksham, 
cnirious. 

And  Sheelah,  looking  into  the  good,  grey  eyes 
of  her  long-time  friend,  told  her  the  story  in  a 
few  short  phrases. 

"It's  the  baby — Michael.  He's  my  own.  No, 
not  Brian's.  It  was — another — who  left  me  before 
I  knew.  And  I  never  told  him,  seeing  he  could 
leave  me.  He  doesn't  know  now.  But  one  day 
when  Brian  asked  me  to  marry  him,  I  told  him. 
He  knew — and  yet — ^he  still  wanted  me.  You 
see — what  I  owe  him?" 

"Yes — I  see,  dear,"  Mrs.  Bricksham  rose  and 
put  her  arms  around  the  girl.  "Poor  child,  poor 
child.  When  was  all  this?  That  first  year? 
But  how  did  you  manage  it? — how " 

"Oh,  we  were  registered  at  the  hotel  as  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Philip  Carmichael.  It  was  very  decently 
done,"  said  Sheelah  bitterly.  She  stopped,  amazed 
at  Mrs.  Bricksham's  expression  of  consternation. 
"Does  it  make  a  diflEerence,  after  all,  even  to  your 
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friendship/'  her  bitterness  was  very  quiet,  **to 
find  I'm  not  what  you  thought?" 

**Wait  a  minute,"  said  Mrs.  Bricksham,  laying 
a  hand  on  Sheelah's  arm.  **You  say  you  were 
registered  at  an  hotel,  as  man  and  wife,  and  then 
— ^you  married  Brian?" 

"No;  I  was  coming  to  that.  We  are  not  mar- 
ried, Brian  and  I,  that  is, — of  course  we  consider 
ourselves  so — but  there  was  no  legal  ceremony." 

"ButSheelah " 

**  He  wanted  it;  but  I  wouldn't  have  it;  I  didn't 
want  to  owe  him — anything,  but  love.  I  suppose 
I  was  fiercely  proud.  I  am  still.  I  wouldn't 
take  from  him  what  I  knew  no  other  man  would 
offer." 

"Sheelah!" 

"Oh,  Anna,  don't  say  you  don't  understand!" 

"Of  course  I  do,  dear,"  said  the  older  woman. 
"It's  you  who  don't.  You  say  you  were  registered 
at  an  hotel  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carmichael.  Don't 
you  know  that  makes  you  man  and  wife  ?  " 

It  was  Sheelah's  turn  to  stare. 

' '  How  ?    What  do  you  mean  ? " 

"By  the  common-law  usage  in  New  York." 

"Do  you  mean  it's  legal?" 

"Yes;  so  much  so  that  you'd  better  get  a 
divorce,  if  you  ever  want  to  marry  Brian — or  any- 
body else." 

"God,"  said  Sheelah  softly;  and  dropped  her 
head  on  the  dressing-shelf. 

She  raised  it  again  in  a  few  moments.     "I'm 


it 
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glad  for  the  baby's  sake/'  she  said.     "It  makes 
him  all  right,  doesn't  it?" 

"Of  course,"  answered  Mrs.  Bricksham  sym- 
pathetically. 

It  doesn't  matter  any  other  way, "  said  Sheelah. 

It  doesn't  change  anything  real.  You  and  I  are 
the  only  ones  that  know  it,  except  a  friend  of 
Phi — of  Mr.  Carmichael's.  Strange  he  didn't 
tell  me."  She  thought  of  Ben.  "Oh,  yes,  and 
Dick  Kinney.  He  called  on  me  once  at  the  hotel, 
and  Mr.  Carmichael  introduced  me  as  his  wife, 
to  save  me  embarrassment." 

*  *  That  would  corroborate  it.  I  think  you  should 
tell  him,  Sheelah;  Mr.  Carmichael,  I  mean.  Good 
heavens,  he  may  be  married!" 

"Perhaps.  But  would  such  a — casual  thing — 
be  binding  on  an  Englishman?" 

"Ah,  that  I  don't  know.  I  only  know  that  it  is 
New  York  State  law.  There  has  been  a  good  deal 
of  talk  of  altering  it  lately,  and  it  probably  will 
be  changed  eventually.  But  it  holds  good  up  to 
the  present." 

"Well,  I  shall  not  daim  it,"  said  Sheelah. 
"Nor  marry;  so  what  does  it  matter?  It  prob- 
ably wouldn't  bind  an  Englishman.  He'll  never 
return  to  America.  No,  nothing  is  changed, 
really.  All  I  want  to  think  of  now  is  Brian.  If 
he  could  only  be  cured!" 

'^Canhebe?" 

"I  spoke  to  Dr.  Campbell  about  it  once.  He 
said  if  he  were  to  be  put  in  a  sanitarium  for  two 
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years  it  might  be  possible — but  he  wasn't  sur6. 
And  how — where  am  I  to  get  the  money?" 

She  spoke  out  of  her  thoughts  in  a  sort  of  de- 
spair. Mrs.  Bricksham  put  her  arms  round  her 
again,  warmly. 

"Look  here,  "  she  said,  "I  want  to  talk  this 
over  with  Donald  before  I  make  any  rash  pro- 
mises. But  I  feel  pretty  sure  of  what  he'll  say. 
We'll  help  you,  Sheelah,  somehow  or  other.  Now 
don't  be  proud  and  foolish — for  Brian's  sake.  Call 
it  a  loan,  and  pay  it  back  as  you  can.  But  it's 
too  much  for  you  to  stagger  under  alone.  I  feel 
it's  my  responsibility  too,  dear  child." 

Sheelah  was  silent  and  wet-eyed  for  a  moment. 
Then  she  said:  **You  know  every  time  one  thinks 
the  world  is  hard  and  horrible,  and  life  is  a  game 
where  you  get  a  rotten  deal,  something  beautiful 
like  this  happens,  and  you  realize  it  isn't  so  at  all. 
I — I  can't  thank  you." 

Mrs.  Bricksham  kissed  her  with  emotion. 
"When  I  think  what  you  must  have  been  through 
— you  poor  little  child!  Sheelah  Delayne,  how 
dared  you  shut  us  out?  What  are  friends  for,  I'd 
like  to  know." 

"Oh,  scold  me!    It's  good  to  be  scolded!" 

"Well,  you  certainly  need  it!  But  I  must  go, 
Donald  will  be  wondering  what  we  are  up  to. 
May  I  tell  him?" 

"If  you  like.     I  don't  mind." 

"We'll  meet  again.  I'll  send  you  word — ^and 
talk  over  ways  and  means.    When  one  loves  a 
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man  such  as  Brian  Delayne,  one  ought  to  be 
psychologically  educated." 

She  went  out  with  her  charming  air  of  having 
made  an  exit  speech  effectively,  and  Sheelah  looked 
after  her  lovingly,  immensely  lightened  in  heart. 

And  yet,  what  grave  complications  she  had  to 
think  about !    What  a  mess  she  had  made  of  life ! 

On  an  impulse,  she  unlocked  her  theatre  trunk, 
and  from  a  box  where  she  kept  stage  jewellery,  she 
took  a  little  package  wrapped  in  tissue  paper.  It 
was  Philip's  ring,  with  crest  and  motto  ''Suivez 
moi  loin.*'  He  had  forgotten  it  when  he  went 
away.  It  was  the  only  thing  of  his  she  had.  And, 
as  always,  the  thought  of  him  brought  the  sharp, 
familiar  stab  of  suffering.  She  replaced  the  ring 
carefully,  thinking,  **  Michael  shall  have  it,  one 
day." 

In  a  few  days,  after  consultation  with  Dr.  Camp- 
bell, they  had  arranged  to  put  Brian  in  a  sani- 
tarium for  a  long  term  of  treatment.  It  was  done 
with  his  own  consent,  but  without  his  knowledge 
of  how  it  was  to  be  paid  for.  Dr.  Campbell  had 
merely  said:  "Why,  my  dear  boy,  1*11  be  respon- 
sible until  you  come  out,  cured;  and  then — one 
successful  play — a  fortnight's  earnings,  and  you'll 
cancel  all  indebtedness."  He  well  knew  the 
sanguine,  unpractical,  artistic  nature.  In  reality, 
the  Brickshams  were  to  have  every  weekly  bill, 
and  Sheelah  took  it  upon  herself  to  send  them 
each  week  whatever  she  could,  out  of  her  salary, 
toward  the  final  settlement. 
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"I'll  pay  it  as  fast  as  I  can,"  she  said,  **but  I 
don't  suppose  I  will  ever  be  able  to  send  enough, 
at  one  time,  to  pay  that  week's  bill." 

**  Don't  be  so  sure  of  that,"  said  Bricksham 
kindly.  "Your  earning  capacity  is  going  to  in- 
crease from  now  on.  But  you  need  not  worry  about 
this.    Never  send  it,  when  you  can't  afford  it." 

Sheelah  gave  him  a  gratefiil,  wistful  look.  She 
did  not  tell  him  of  the  scene  with  Brian,  which 
preceded  his  removal  to  the  sanitarium.  He  had 
told  her  that  a  good  friend  of  his.  Dr.  Campbell, 
had  offered  to  be  responsible  for  his  treatment, 
tmtil,  as  he  said,  he  was  "in  a  fit  state  of  health 
to  cancel  his  indebtedness,"  when  he  came  out. 
This,  he  said,  was  a  great  relief  to  him,  as  it  would 
leave  her  free,  quite  free,  he  wished  her  to  feel,  in 
every  way;  without  anything  to  bind  her,  and 
without  any  responsibility  concerning  him.  He 
hated  to  owe  anything  to  a  woman,  he  had  hated 
to  have  had  to  rely  upon  her  earnings. 

She  said:  "I've  never  thought  of  them  as  mine, 
Brian.  You  know  everything  we  had  was  ours,'' 
But  his  pride  revolted.  His  "state  of  health" — 
that  was  always  the  way  he  put  it — had  been 
such  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  depend  on  her. 
That  was  now  no  longer  necessary.  He  wished 
her  to  make  her  life  apart  from  him ;  quite  defi- 
nitely apart.  There  was  not  a  thing  in  the  world 
to  prevent  her  making  a  good  marriage,  if  she 
liked;  as  heaps  of  other  girls  on  the  stage  did.  She 
stared  at  him,  hardly  believing  she  had  heard 
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aright.  And  when,  out  of  her  sick  heart,  she  asked : 
**But  what  of  our  love,  dear?"  he  replied  almost 
absently:  "Oh,  love!  Yes,  but  it  doesn't  last." 
She  had  turned  away  without  answering.  It 
seemed  to  her  she  couldn't  live  through  this  sort 
of  thing  again;  that  life  couldn't  inflict  the  same 
blow  twice.  And  then  she  thought  it  must  be  his 
sick  brain  speaking,  and  that  when  he  was  quite 
well,  the  old  happy  relation  would  be  restored 
between  them. 

The  next  spring  she  got  an  engagement  in  a 
summer  stock  company  in  the  Far  West,  as  second 
woman,  at  a  very  good  salary.  The  bill  was 
changed  weekly,  necessitating  new  clothes  for 
each  play,  but  whatever  she  could  save  and  spare, 
after  Michael's  and  Deborah's  needs,  went  regu- 
larly to  the  Brickshams  to  diminish  Delayne's 
debt.  It  never  occurred  to  her  she  was  doing 
anything  fine,  or  self-sacrificing.  It  was  just  the 
natural  thing  for  people  in  the  relation  of  husband 
and  wife  to  bear  each  other's  burdens.  The 
fact  that  she  happened  to  be  bearing  them  all 
was  a  temporary  thing  and  didn't  matter.  She 
was  full  of  hope  and  courage.  Deborah's  letters 
came  regularly,  and  little  scrawls  often  accom- 
panied them,  the  baby  hand  held  in  the  bigger 
one,  or  printing  huge  letters,  for  he  was  now  five 
years  old.  The  weekly  report  from  Dr.  Campbell 
was  not  always  so  reassuring.  Delayne's  inher- 
itance was  not  sound,  and  his  whole  life  had 
seriously  deteriorated  his  nervous  system. 
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However,  she  would  not  let  herself  doubt,  since 
to  doubt  was  to  die  with  the  fight  half -finished. 
Instead,  she  let  herself  dream.  Sometimes  the 
soul  is  obliged  to  feed  on  dreams,  when  its  suste- 
nance, love,  is  denied  it.  She  let  herself  dream  of 
how  splendid  it  would  be  when  he  should  be  re- 
stored, and  out  of  the  wreck  of  today  they  should 
achieve  together,  with  the  fine  artistry  of  which 
each  was  capable,  the  palace  of  the  future,  made 
stronger  and  fairer  because  of  the  present  struggle. 
Sometimes  she  even  pictured  the  scene  of  tender- 
ness when  she  should  confess  that  his  debt  was 
all  paid;  and  how  he  would  say  with  emotion, 
**You  did  this  for  me?"  and  she  would  answer 
how  gaily:  ''Because  I  love  you!'' 

When  the  summer  work  was  over,  she  returned 
to  New  York.  It  was  not  difficult  to  find  work 
for  the  winter  this  time,  for  many  people  were 
beginning  to  say  Sheelah  Delayne  had  developed 
wonderfully.  She  was  offered  a  part  in  a  new 
production  almost  at  once,  and  taking  a  room  in 
a  hotel  not  far  from  the  theatre,  she  began  work 
with  happy  confidence. 

The  play  scored  a  success,  and  her  own  part  in 
it  received  admiring  notice.  She  read  the  news- 
papers with  a  sort  of  wonder,  thinking  how  much 
they  would  have  meant  to  her  while  she  and  Brian 
were  together,  or  if  her  father  could  have  seen  the 
performance,  and  heard  the  burst  of  applause 
that  followed  her  scene.  And  she  remembered 
the  time  when  Philip  Carmichael  had  read    her 
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her  first  New  York  notices,  and  how  glad  she  had 
been  that  they  contributed  to  his  pride  in  her. 
Now,  she  was  alone,  and  there  was  just  this  quiet 
hotel  room  to  come  back  to,  every  night  after  the 
performance.  Her  father  and  her  childhood  home 
lay  far  behind  in  the  past;  Philip  far  away  in 
England,  entirely  cut  off  from  her;  her  baby  far 
away  in  Maine;  and  Brian  in  a  sanitarium;  it 
was  no  wonder  that  she  was  beset  with  a  dreadful 
loneliness.  Of  all  the  full,  deep  life  which  she 
had  lived  in  not  yet  twenty-five  years,  she  seemed 
to  retain  no  constant  associatipn  except  the 
theatre. 

One  morning  she  was  awaked  by  Brian's  voice 
outside  her  room.  She  slipped  into  her  wrapper 
and  opened  the  door,  hardly  believing  her  ears. 
He  stopped  her  glad  ciy  of  welcome  with  a  gesture, 
and  when  the  door  was  shut,  stood  leaning  against 
it,  regarding  her  with  a  look  so  strange,  so  almost 
un-sane,  that  she  fell  to  trembling. 

*'What — what  is  it?*'  she  asked  in  a  breath. 
Still  fixing  her  with  that  look,  he  asked  very 
distinctly : 

**Am  I  to  understand  you  have  been  paying 
my  debts  all  this  while,  at  the  sanitariimi?" 

She  gave  a  laugh  of  relief.  *'0h,  is  that  all? 
Why,  what  does  it  matter?  You  are  almost  well, 
dear,  dear  old  child.     Isn't  it  worth  while?" 

''So  it's  true."  He  spoke  with  a  force  of  quiet 
bitterness.  **How  could  you  put  me  in  such  a 
position!    To  take  money  from  a  woman!" 
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*  *  I  don't  understand " 

*  'And  one's  friends  to  know,  to  comment  on  it ! " 
** Brian,  I  haven't  spoken  of  it  to  any  one.  No 

one  knows,  but  the  Brickshams,  and  Dr.  Campbell. '  * 

*  *  Isn  *t  that  enough  ? "  he  asked  fiercely.  *  *  How 
could  you — ^you  in  whom  I  trusted — put  me  in 
such  a  light  before  my  friends?" 

**It  seemed  our  only  hope,"  she  answered  dully, 
all  the  light  gone  out  of  her.  '*How  did  you 
know?"  she  added. 

"I  guessed,  from  something  the  doctor  said. 
Said  I  wasn't  making  the  progress  that  I  should. 
Told  me  I  must  remember  my  wife,  and  the  bur- 
den she  was  bearing,  and  try  to  brace  up  and 
relieve  her  as  soon  as  possible."  He  spoke  with 
defiant  anger.  **Well,  I've  relieved  you.  I've 
broken  away  from  them.  I'll  go  my  own  way  in 
future  without  help  from  you.  Shedah,  our  life 
together  is  at  an  end." 

** Don't  go  like  this,"  she  pleaded,  taking  his 
hand. 

He  threw  her  off.  "Let  me  alone.  I'll  owe 
you  no  more.  You  bearing  a  burden!  God,  do 
you  think  it  is  anything  to  what  I'm  bearing? 
But  I'll  pay  it  back,  every  cent,  as  soon  as  I'm 
earning  again.  But  our  life  together  is  over. 
You  imderstand  that,  don't  you?  There  is  noth- 
ing to  bind  us,  forttmately." 

** There  never  was  anything  but  love." 

*  *  And  that 's  over, ' '  he  laughed  harshly.  *  *  How 
much  do  I  owe  you?" 
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"Oh— it  doesn't  matter." 

"Well,  think  it  over,  and  let  me  know.  You 
can  always  write  to  me  at  the  dub.  You  under- 
stand you  are  to  tell  people  we  are  definitely  sepa- 
rated; and  in  time,  say  divorced.  Save  yourself 
of  course  every  way  you  can." 
Oh, — ^it  doesn't  matter." 
I  was  glad  to  read  of  your  professional  success," 
he  said,  more  kindly,  with  the  generous  apreciation 
of  a  fellow-artist.  "You're  aU  right,  now,  I  sup- 
pose, in  that  way? " 

"Yes — I  think  so.     It — ^it  doesn't  matter." 

After  he  had  gone  she  found  herself  repeating 
this  phrase  senselessly.  She  felt  like  dying — ^all 
her  life  seemed  to  be  ebbing  away  from  her,  but 
she  only  said,  through  lips  bitten  to  keep  them 
from  shaking : 

"It  doesn't  matter." 


CHAPTER  XIX 

What's  in  a  name? — Shakespeare. 

Of  the  change  that  took  place  in  her  from  that 
day,  Sheelah  Delayne  was  probably  unaware. 
But  it  was  a  gradual  hardening  of  her  whole  nature. 
She  had  given  her  best  to  life,  and  it  had  repaid 
her  scurvily.  It  was  hard  to  keep  bitterness  out 
of  the  heart,  and  but  for  the  presence  of  Michael, 
she  probably  would  not  have  been  able  to  do  it. 
The  ups  and  downs  of  the  profession  left  her  some- 
times in  actual  want.  When  a  play  failed,  in 
which  she  had  had  to  invest  two  or  three  htmdred 
dollars  for  clothes,  and  it  was  long  before  she 
could  get  more  work,  the  need  was  pressing.  But 
the  fierce  pride,  which  was  a  part  of  her  New  Eng- 
land inheritance,  kept  her  from  appealing  to  her 
father,  never  very  well  off  himself;  and  of  late 
not  in  good  health.  He  knew  little  of  the  vicis- 
situdes through  which  she  passed.  She  had  been 
obliged  to  tell  him  of  her  separation  from  Brian, 
and  added  that  she  and  Michael  were  managing 
by  themselves.  He  never  knew  what  that  meant. 
In  the  year  of  the  panic  it  meant  an  attic  which 
was  called  a  * 'studio,"  as  Sheelah  said,  "to  take 
the  curse  off  four  flights  of  stairs."    Then  she 
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moved  the  few  household  goods  left  from  the 
wreck  of  her  home,  and  established  herself  with 
Michael.  It  was  only  two  rooms  and  a  bath, 
with  the  only  cupboard  in  the  place  turned  into 
a  kitchenette,  where  she  cooked  for  them  both. 
Many  times  that  season  there  were  only  baked 
potatoes  for  dinner;  and  Sheelah  went  out, 
dressed  like  a  duchess,  in  old  stage  clothes,  to  look 
for  work,  and  met  again  and  again  the  dishearten- 
ing answer:  *' We  aren't  doing  any  new  productions 
at  present.  Come  back  in  two  weeks;  things 
may  have  changed  by  then."  It  was  one  thing 
to  grow  thin  and  white  herself,  but  it  was  quite 
another  to  see  the  little  loved  life  which  she  had 
called  into  being  become  so  as  well.  The  soft 
nature  that  had  belonged  to  Sheelah  Brent,  the 
warmer  one  that  had  been  Sheelah  Ddayne, 
turned  savage  in  those  days.  But  they  passed, 
and  as  the  coimtry  righted  itself,  and  people 
began  to  fill  the  theatres  again,  Sheelah  got  an 
engagement  for  a  long  road  tour,  and  took  Michael 
with  her.  She  couldn't  spare  him.  He  was  not 
quite  six  years  old,  and  they  had  been  through 
too  much  together. 

But  better  days  lay  ahead.  Her  work  after 
the  long  struggle  became  more  rewarded  and  it 
was  not  long  before  she  achieved  real  recognition 
in  her  profession.  Little  Michael  was  put  to 
school,  where  she  could  see  him  while  in  New 
York,  and  where  he  could  be  left  while  she  went 
on  tour.     She  kept  the  garret  which  they  called 
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** Lofty-Look*'  and  in  all  the  great  city  there  was 
probably  no  more  homelike  place.  It  rejoiced 
in  flowered  cretonnes,  and  rag  carpets,  and  a  real 
open  fireplace,  and  rough  shelves  of  books,  and  a 
little  boy's  steam-engines,  and  tin  soldiers,  and 
water-colours,  and  boats  that  sailed  on  the  bath- 
tub sea.  And  the  little  boy  learned  to  help  fiy 
potatoes,  turning  them  in  the  pan  with  a  shovel 
which  he  thought  great  fun,  and  to  make  tea  and 
toast  when  mother  came  in  very  tired.  And  they 
sat  by  the  fire  at  night  telling  each  other  wonderful 
stories.  They  were  very  loving  and  happy  to- 
gether. The  time  came  when  they  were  actually 
able  to  take  a  vacation  in  the  summer,  once  to 
Maine  to  see  kind  old  Deborah  in  her  cottage  and 
once  to  John  Brent's  New  England  home  where 
Michael  played  in  the  places  Sheelah  had  played 
in,  where  the  cornfield  became  again  an  enchanted 
forest — just  as  it  used  to  be.  The  twins  were 
grown  to  rather  shy  young  brothers.  Cousin 
Jerusha  seemed  kinder  than  of  old.  Her  father 
was,  as  always,  gentleness  itself.  But  Sheelah 
felt  this  was  not  her  environment  now.  There 
was  no  room  to  grow.  The  next  vacation  they 
went  to  England,  and  to  France,  where  Michael 
began  to  pick  up  the  strange  tongue  before  they 
left  the  country. 

And  to  that  little  eyrie  called  ** Lofty-Look," 
many  delightful  people  came  during  the  winter 
months,  while  she  was  playing  in  New  York.  For 
all  these  growing  years,   from  the  accumulated 
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power  of  self-control  and  sympathy,  a  fine  artist 
was  developing  in  Sheelah  Delayne.  The  outer 
shell  of  her  had  hardened  in  its  contact  with  life 
but  the  innate  soul  of  her  had  got  deep  in  touch, 
with  every  character  she  portrayed,  and  in  sym- 
pathy with  all  the  lives  about  her. 

Occasionally  she  heard  from  some  theatrical 
acquaintance,  of  Delayne,  and  his  growing  dissipa- 
tion ,  but  their  lives  were  now  quite  apart  and  her 
love  centred  around  her  child. 

Her  father's  death,  which  occurred  suddenly 
while  she  was  away  on  tour,  was  a  great  shock  to 
her.  Her  world  of  love  was  narrowing  all  the 
time,  in  a  personal  sense,  as  one  after  another 
influence  was  taken  away  from  her.  But  that 
other  love,  as  wide  and  deep  as  the  sea  of  htmianity , 
and  into  which  all  tributary  streams  of  personal 
affection  sooner  or  later  flow,  that  love  grew 
ever  stronger. 

But  she  was  herself  unaware  of  this.  She  only 
realized  that  always  she  worked,  and  often  loved 
her  work ;  that  the  friendships  which  life  brought 
her — and  they  were  not  few — stayed  with  her, 
both  among  men  and  women.  One  of  these,  a 
novelist  named  Mrs.  Owen,  became  one  of  her 
best  friends.  She  had  many  of  the  qualities 
which  Sheelah  lacked,  a  certain  deep  observation 
of  life,  a  balanced  judgment  which  gave  her  books 
distinction  and  her  friendship  value.  She  had  a 
great  admiration  for  Sheelah,  for  her  struggle, 
and  her  achievement  both  as  artist  and  woman. 
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and  Sheelah  early  in  their  acquaintance  placed 
great  confidence  in  the  counsels  of  Lillian  Owen. 
They  became  fast  friends. 

But  above  all  things  in  this  period  in  her  life 
was  her  devotion  to  Michael.  Everyone  loved 
him,  and  he  grew  in  his  studies  year  by  year  to  a 
son  whom  she  could  be  proud  of  and  in  whom  she 
could  take  comfort. 

One  summer,  when  she  was  to  play  a  repertoire 
for  six  weeks  in  Los  Angeles,  before  the  regular 
season  began,  she  took  him  with  her.  She  wanted 
him  to  see  the  country,  and  it  was  a  convenient 
way  to  do  it,  as  he  could  be  used  in  one  or  two  of 
the  plays  which  they  were  to  produce.  He  was 
about  eleven  years  old,  and  very  proud  of  being 
able  to  help  mother  in  the  theatre.  Like  many 
stage-parents  Sheelah  did  not  wholly  approve  of 
having  the  boy  about  the  theatre.  But  it  was  a 
summer  vacation  for  him,  and  as  a  member  of 
the  company  his  fare  would  be  paid  out  to  the 
coast  and  back.  Also  the  work  was  not  hard, 
and  he  had  a  child's  delight  in  doing  a  new 
thing. 

It  happened  that  her  old  friend  Dick  Kinney 
was  in  the  company,  in  which  she  was  to  be  "fea- 
tured." Her  position  was  a  little  apart  from  the 
others,  the  manager,  Mr.  Shaw,  deferring  to  her 
judgment  in  many  things.  It  was  apt  and  sound 
in  business,  but  his  constant  consultation  of  it 
caused  some  jealousy,  especially  with  the  second 
woman,  a  Miss  Dorrfiinger,  whose  blonde  beauty 
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had  been  especially  chosen  to  set  off  the  soft 
darkness  of  Sheelah's.  This  lady  had  her  own 
ambitions,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct 
to  say  designs.  It  was  a  mystery  to  her,  how  a 
manager,  with  money  to  spare  for  developing 
''stars"  to  shine  in  the  theatrical  firmament, 
should  waste  any  of  it  on  another,  while  she  was 
near.  Mr.  Shaw  had  quickly  recognized  and  put 
down  as  a  business  asset  in  Sheelah,  the  fact  that 
she  was  unmistakably  * '  a  lady, "  and  to  advantages 
of  birth  and  breeding,  had  added  travel,  culture, 
and  experience  of  the  world  of  many  sorts.  It 
was  his  intention  to  burst  upon  New  York,  one 
day,  with  a  finely  trained  emotional  actress,  a 
newly  discovered  genius.  But  as  it  is  more  sen- 
sational to  be  "discovered"  than  to  be  developed 
through  patient  years,  he  meant  her  maturity  in 
art  to  be  attained  for  the  most  part  far  from  the 
madding  metropolis. 

One  day  after  rehearsal,  the  members  of  the 
company  were  assembled  around  the  prompt 
table  on  the  stage,  to  give  their  names  to  the 
printer  for  the  program. 

When  it  came  to  Michael's  turn,  and  Mr.  Shaw 
asked  kindly:  **Well,  what  do  you  want  to  be 
called,  sonny?"  the  boy  replied: 

'*Why,  my  own  name,  Michael  Carmichael." 

"But  aren't  you  Mrs.  Delayne's  son?"  asked 
Miss  Dorrflinger. 

"Yes,  she's  my  mother." 

"Then  why  don't  you  use  her  name?" 
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** Because  I  like  mine  best/'  answered  Michael 
sturdily. 

**I  thought  he  was  Brian  Delayne's  son,"  said 
Miss  Dorrflinger  to  Dick  Kinney,  who  happened 
to  be  standing  near  her. 

He  had  always  thought  so,  too,  taking  it  for 
granted,  as  nearly  everybody  did,  but  he  replied: 
* '  I  suppose  he  was  the  son  of  her  former  marriage 
then/' 

"Marriage?"  said  Miss  Dorrflinger  with  raised 
eyebrows.  *'Was  she  really  married  before? 
She  seems  very  young  for  so  much  experience." 

"She  is  young,"  answered  Dick,  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  inward  circimistances  of  Sheelah's 
life,  but  only,  as  all  the  worid  knew,  that  she  was 
"separated"  from  Delayne.     "She  isn't  thirty." 

Mr.  Shaw  stood,  pencil  and  pad  in  hand,  writ- 
ing down  the  names.  He  had  just  finished 
"Michael  Carmichael,"  and  said:  "Good  stage 
name,,  sonny." 

"I  guess  that's  all  it  is,"  said  Miss  Dorrflinger 
cynically,  '  *  a  stage  name. '  * 

"It's  my  own,"  said  Michael  simply. 

And  just  then  his  mother  came  up,  with  the 
gracious,  good-tempered  manner  which  she  always 
had  for  her  subordinates  in  the  theatre.  She 
dropped  an  arm  over  the  boy's  shoulder,  and 
asked  with  a  smile : 

"Well,  have  you  finished?" 

"Tell  them  I'm  Michael  Carmichael,  mother, 
for  the  program." 
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*  *  Of  course. "  She  turned  inquiring  eyes  around 
the  little  group. 

*'We  didn't  realize  you  had  been  divorced," 
said  Miss  Dorrflinger,  sweetly  explanatory. 

**I  am  not  divorced." 

'*0h!  Well,  we  thought  he  was  Michael 
Delayne." 

"No."  She  paused  a  moment.  Long  training 
in  self-control  gave  her  the  ability  to  say  lightly : 

"He  knows  his  own  name,  naturally.  Have 
you  spelled  it  right  ?  Bravo.  Comealong,  Mike," 
and  without  further  explanation  they  passed  out 
together. 

"Well,  she's  a  cool  one,"  said  Miss  Dorrflinger. 
"If  she  isn't  divorced,  and  her  name  is  Delayne 
and  her  son's  is  Carmichael,  how  does  it  all 
happen?" 

Kinney  felt  a  great  distaste,  as  most  men  do, 
at  one  woman's  inimical  criticism  of  another. 

"Perhaps  she  was  a  widow,"  he  said  calmly. 

Mr.  Shaw  roared  at  Miss  Dorrflinger's  discom- 
fiture. 

"Never  thought  of  the  simplest  explanation, 
did  you,  young  lady?"  he  asked. 

And  Dick  added:  "I  met  Carmichael  once, 
years  ago;  I  had  not  heard  that  he  had  died; 
wonderfully  handsome  chap  he  was.  The  boy's 
veiy  like  him." 

Sheelah  had  replied  quietly  enough,  but  the 
woman's  remarks  had  bit  deep.  For  herself,  she 
cared  little  what  people  thought.     She  had  grown 
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hard,  and  contemptuous,  through  bitter  years, 
at  the  hypocrisy  which  she  saw  masquerading 
under  the  guise  of  morality  in  marriage.  But 
for  Michael  she  cared  all  she  was  capable  of  caring. 
He  was  her  one  vulnerable,  soft  place.  If  any 
one  tried  to  strike  her  through  him,  let  them 
beware !  Long  ago,  when  they  sat  in  front  of  the 
fire  at  "Lofty -Look,"  she  had  told  him  of  his  own 
father,  as  much  as  she  thought  a  little  boy  needed 
to  understand;  that  he  was  not  dead,  but  had 
gone  away,  and  that  they  would  never  see  him; 
that  when  people  asked  his  name,  he  was  to  tell 
them  Michael  Carmichael,  but  that  really  he  and 
she  were  alone  in  the  world,  and  she  couldn't  tell 
him  any  more  until  he  was  older.  So  much  she 
owed  to  the  unflinching  honesty  which  was  a  part 
of  her  character. 

On  the  night  when  they  opened  in  Los  Angeles 
in  The  DolVs  House,  Sheelah  was  face  to  face  with 
a  tremendous  crisis.  The  audience  with  Western 
cordiality  was  generous  in  its  welcome  to  an 
actress  of  whom  they  had  heard  much.  As  Norah, 
she  romped  with  Michael  and  the  other  children 
through  the  bright  opening  scenes  of  the  play. 
So  intent  was  she  on  her  work,  so  absorbed  in  her 
part,  that  for  a  time  she  did  not  notice  the  people 
in  the  box  on  her  left.  She  did  not  see  the  start 
of  attention  which  two  men  gave,  as  she  came  on 
the  stage,  nor  how  their  glasses  were  levelled  at 
her.  But  presently  something  drew  her  eyes 
that  way,  and  for  a  moment  every  line  went  out 
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of  her  head,  and  every  other  face  in  the  audience 
was  blotted  out. 

Across  the  footlights  she  had  looked  straight 
into  the  eyes  of  Philip  Carmichael.  Ben  Baldwin 
was  with  him,  and  a  lady.  They  three  were 
alone  in  the  box. 

And  something  fierce  and  sudden,  desperately 
surprised,  leaped  in  Sheelah.  She  felt  like  a  ti- 
gress in  a  cage,  wildly  resentful  that  they  should 
come,  from  the  far  past,  to  look  at  her. 

Then  the  long-struggled-f or,  diflficult  attainment 
of  years — imperturbable  self-command — served 
her  well.  She  went  through  with  the  act,  and 
played  it  brilliantly  to  the  end. 

But  when  the  curtain  had  fallen,  Dick  Kinney 
came  to  her. 

**I  say,  Sheelah —  Have  you  noticed  the  box 
party  on  the  left?  Am  I  seeing  ghosts,  or  is  it 
really  Carmichael  and — what  was  your  other 
friend's  name?" 

'*Ben  Baldwin.     Yes,  I  think  it  is  they." 

**I  say!"  said  Dick  in  consternation.  "I 
thought — good  Lord — whatever — you  said  the 
other  day,  you  weren't  divorced " 

''No." 


''But  Michael- 


»> 


"Is  Philip  Carmichael's  son.  He  left  me 
before  Michael  was  bom.  I  was  never  married 
to  him." 

"Good  Lord,  Sheelah!"  Dick's  tone  was  sym- 
pathetic but  appalled,   too,   at  the  revelation. 
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*  *  Then  Michael  doesn't  really  own  his  name  after 
all !    Does  he  know  it  is  his  father  in  the  box  ? " 

It  happened  that  at  that  moment  Michael 
was  looking  through  the  peep-hole  in  the  curtain 
at  the  people  in  the  box.  Neither  Dick  nor 
Sheelah  saw  him  until  he  turned  and  asked 
breathlessly : 

'*My  father? — my  own  father?" 

And  as  his  mother  didn't  answer  but  only 
stood  staring  at  him,  he  pressed  her,  saying  again: 
'*My  own  father,  mother?" 

And  that  time  she  nodded,  her  face  tightening 
with  some  dim  instinct  of  fear,  as  he  went  back  to 
the  peep  hole.  She  saw  his  expression — so  wist- 
ful and  eager,  with  something  else  in  it,  that  held 
the  seed  of  adoration.  He  had  heard  Dick's 
exclamation  about  his  name,  for  his  look  changed 
to  a  troubled  question.  And  Sheelah  turned 
away  from  it,  clenching  her  hands.  "I'll  have  to 
get  it  for  him.  I'll  have  to.  I  must,"  she  said 
desperately  to  Dick. 

While  he  remained  near  her  in  sympathetic 
silence,  there  sprang  into  her  tortured  mind  the 
memory  of  a  talk  in  her  dressing-room  with  Mrs. 
Bricksham,  years  before,  and  how  she  had  said 
that  according  to  common-law  usage  in  New  York, 
Sheelah  and  Philip  Carmichael  might  be  consid- 
ered man  and  wife.  She  had  scarcely  thought 
of  it  since,  among  all  the  other  pressures  of  life, 
but  now  like  a  prompt  from  a  once  familiar  but 
long  forgotten  part,  her  brain  seized  the  old  sug- 
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gestion  with  active  certainty.  She  turned  to  her 
old  associate,  speaking  rapidly : 

'*Dick,  get  me  an  usher,  will  you?  I  want  to 
send  word  out  to  Mr.  Baldwin;  I'd  like  to  see 
him  again." 

All  around  them,  busy  stage-hands  were  chang- 
ing the  set,  lashing  scenery  into  place,  running 
back  and  forth  with  properties.  Miss  Dorr- 
flinger  had  taken  Michael's  place  at  the  peep- 
hole, and  Sheelah,  instinctively  feeling  an  inimical 
presence,  moved  farther  oflF,  saying  more  slowly, 
as  a  plan  began  to  shape  itself  in  her  mind : 

"Dick,  you  remember  being  presented  to  me 
as  Mrs.  Carmichael  by — by  Philip  himself,  in 
New  York,  years  ago?  I've  been  told  that  con- 
stitutes common-law  marriage.  Would  you  be 
willing  to  say  it  as  evidence  if  I  asked  it? " 

'* Sheelah!  you  don't  mean  to  sue " 

"I  do! 

He  put  his  hand  on  her  arm:  '* Don't  do  it," 
he  said,  earnestly,  "you'll  only  hurt  yourself. 
It — it's  like  a  breach  of  promise  case." 

She  said  with  splendid  scorn.  "Do  you  think 
I  care  for  myself?  It's  for  Michael.  Do  you 
think  I'll  have  people  like  that  stupid  woman 
doubting  his  right  to  his  name  if  I  can  get  it  for 
him?    But  of  course,  if  you  don't  wish " 

He  stopped  her.  "We  are  old  comrades.  I'll 
do  anything  I  can  for  you.  But  see  Mr.  Baldwin. 
Try  to  arrange  things  without  any  public  fuss. 
If  you  can't,  I'll  say  anything  I  can  to  defend  you 
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against  all  the  Dorrflingers  or  mud-flingers  in  the 
world."  The  last  was  said  with  the  intention  of 
being  overheard  by  the  lady  who  was  still  hovering 
about. 

Sheelah  went  to  her  dressing-room  to  receive 
Ben  Baldwin,  thankful  that  there  was  a  long  inter- 
val between  these  two  acts.  There  was  a  door 
from  her  room  which  connected  directly  with  the 
box,  and  the  wall  between  must  have  been  very 
thin,  for  she  could  hear  their  voices  distinctly, 
and  if  she  listened,  even  their  words.  She  caught 
sight  of  Michael,  who,  tired  with  the  excitement 
of  the  day,  had  fallen  lightly  asleep  on  her  trunk 
in,  the  comer.  The  strangeness  of  the  whole 
situation  almost  overcame  her.  And  while  she 
brooded  over  the  sleeping  boy,  slipping  a  pillow 
tinder  his  head,  and  lightly  covering  the  straight 
little  limbs,  came  a  voice  from  the  other  side  of  the 
door;  and  across  all  the  terrible  years  of  strug- 
gle that  lay  between  now  and  the  last  time  she 
had  heard  it,  her  heart  ached  with  a  quivering 
response. 

"I  seem  to  remember  a  girl  named  Sheelah, 
who  was  a  friend  of  Ben's,  years  ago,"  the  voice 
said.  '*But  her  other  name  wasn't  Delayne. 
Probably  that's  why  he  didn't  remember  her  at 
first.     Do  you  mind  if  I  go  and  have  a  smoke? " 

Sheelah,  on  the  other  side  of  the  partition,  stood 
quite  still.  She  pictured  the  tall  figure,  the  dis- 
tinguished head;  she  heard  the  sound  of  a  chair 
pushed  back,  and  of  a  footstep  that  died  away  as 
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it  left  the  box.  Then  she  said,  with  soft  concen- 
tration, and  bitter: 

"I'll  make  you  remember  that  girl  named 
Sheelah.'* 

And  the  next  moment  she  turned  with  com- 
posure to  greet  Ben  Baldwin,  as  he  entered. 

There  was  constraint  in  his  manner.  It  was 
diflBcult  to  bridge  nearly  twelve  years.  She  asked 
for  his  people,  his  sister,  who  used  to  be  her  old 
playmate.  Ben  said  that  Jessie  had  married, 
and  gone  to  live  in  California.  It  was  that  which 
brought  him  out  here,  that  and  a  visit  to  an  old 
friend,  who  had  a  fruit  ranch  in  Santa  Rita,  near 
here.  Could  Sheelah  guess  who  was  with  him  in 
the  box? 

She  answered  composedly.  '*Yes,  I  recognized 
Philip  Carmichael.*' 

She  spoke  so  quietly  that  Ben  felt  relieved. 
After  all  it  was  so  long  ago.  Of  course  she  had 
gotten  over  it,  long  since,  and  had  even  married. 
So  he  replied : 

**  Yes,  it's  Philip  and  his  wife." 

Sheelah  stared  at  him.  She  had  not  thought 
of  that.     '*His  what — did  you  say?    His  wife?" 

**Hush,"  he  said,  startled  at  the  sudden  change 
in  her.     '*Hush,  they  might  hear  you." 

She  recovered  herself  wonderfully.  With  a 
great  calm  gesture,  above  the  tumult  he  felt  was 
surging  within  her,  she  indicated  Michael  asleep 
on  the  trunk. 

**There  lies  his  son,"  she  said. 
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It  seemed  to  Ben  that  she  watched  the  effect 
of  this  astounding  fact  upon  him  almost  with 
satisfaction.  Just  then,  the  call-boy  came  to  the 
door,  announcing: 

'*  Second  act,  Mrs.  Delayne." 

**Hold  it,"  she  answered  with  authority. 

And  suddenly  Ben  felt  a  great  pity  for  her.  A 
remembrance  of  the  girl  of  years  ago — simple, 
ardent,  beautiful — swept  over  him.  He  couldn't 
reconcile  it  with  this  present  vision  of  the  woman 
of  superb  self-control,  who  in  face  of  the  strain 
she  was  enduring  gave  brief  command  to  hold  the 
curtain. 

'*Good  God,"  he  said  in  soft  amazement. 
'*Sheelah — do  you  mean  to  say  you're  going  back 
— to  act — after  this?" 

And  she  answered,  smiling  a  little:  **0h — this — 
doesn't  matter.     The  play  has  to  go  on." 

He  bowed  and  left  her. 

The  papers  the  next  morning  said  that  the  new 
company  had  created  a  very  favourable  impression 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  waits  between  some 
of  the  acts  were  a  little  long. 


CHAPTER  XX 

"I  IMAGINE,"  said  Lillian  Owen  to  Mrs.  Brick- 
sham  over  the  teacups  in  her  drawing-room  in 
New  York  several  weeks  later, ' '  that  Sheelah  acted 
swiftly — on  impulse — without  giving  herself  time 
to  think  of  anything  but  the  one  thing  her  heart 
was  set  on." 

*'You  mean  Michael,  of  course?"  • 

"Of  course.  Sheelah  would  scorn  to  take  such 
means  to  protect  herself.  She'd  just  say:  *0h, 
it  doesn't  matter — me!' — but  for  Michael  she'd 
do  anything.  She's  one  of  those  mothers  who 
would  even  commit  crime  if  her  child  could  be 
benefited." 

"Still — a  suit  for  bigamy!"  said  Mrs.  Brick- 
sham.  "Oh,  Lillian,  I  wish  she  hadn't  brought 
it." 

"Well,  so  do  L" 

"It  will  give  unkind  tongues  such  a  chance  to 
wag;  and  she's  had  such  a  lot  to  live  through — 
or  down — already!  Oh,  what  a  life!  Poor  little 
Sheelah!" 

"Dear  fine  Sheelah!"  said  Lillian. 

Anna  Bricksham  walked  over  to  the  window 
which  looked  out  on  Gramercy  Park. 
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** You're  her  most  intimate  woman  friend, 
Lillian,"  she  said.  "You  know  her  better  than 
any  one  now,  I  suppose,  better  even  than  Donald 
and  I.  It's  a  great  comfort  to  us  to  think  that 
a  woman  of  your  calibre  stands  by  her  through 
all  this.    Are  you  putting  her  in  a  book  ?  " 

'*I  wouldn't  dare — "  answered  Lillian  with  a 
little  laugh.  "People — the  public — ^would  never 
stand  for  the  sort  of  heroine  in  fiction  that  they 
might  like  and  pity  in  real  life.  No,"  she  added 
reflectively,  "you  couldn't  put  a  personality  like 
Sheelah  into  a  book — it  would  be  like  a  pressed 
flower — all  the  life  and  colour  and  scent  gone  out 
of  it." 

"But  they  might  get  into  the  book,"  suggested 
Anna. 

"True.  But  it  would  stain  the  page  it  was 
pressed  on." 

"Well,"  said  Anna  soberly,  but  with  a  lurking 
twinkle,  "most  lives,  if  they  were  pressed,  could 
show  a  stained  page — there's  Donald,  coming  over 
from  the  Players'  Club." 

"What  does  he  think  of  it?"  asked  Mrs.  Owen. 

"He  shall  tell  you  himself.  Donald's  as 
psychological  as  you  are." 

Lillian  Owen  had  given  Bricksham  the  nick- 
name of  "The  Seer"  early  in  their  acquaintance. 
The  years  had  brought  him  honours  in  his  career, 
now  at  its  zenith.  Hearing  two  masculine  voices 
in  the  hall,  Lillian  moved  toward  the  door  to  meet 
her  guests,  and  found  that  Bricksham  had  brought 
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Dr.  Campbell  in  with  him.  They  were  all  very 
old  friends,  and  it  was  natural  that  they  should 
talk  of  Sheelah,  and  her  case.  Someone  had  sent 
Mrs.  Bricksham  a  Western  paper  with  a  long 
account  of  it  all.  '*Out  there,"  she  said  tragi- 
cally, **it  is  evidently  a  cause  c&ibre.  Thank 
heaven,  the  papers  here  have  scarcely  noticed  it." 

'*Anna  takes  it  a  good  deal  to  heart,"  said  her 
husband.  "You  see,  we  feel  a  measure  of  respon- 
sibility for  Sheelah.    We  put  her  on  the  stage." 

**I  know,"  answered  Lillian  sympathetically. 
She  had  often  heard  the  story. 

**She  was  a  dear,  plucky  little  girl,"  he  added. 

**Tell  me,  Seer,"  said  Lillian,  as  she  gave  him 
his  tea,  '  *  can  you  understand  what  induced  her  to 
do  this  extraordinary  thing?" 

''Of  course." 

"Michael?" 

"Naturally;  there  is  no  other  advantage  to 
be  got  out  of  it.     She  must  have  hated  doing  it." 

* '  Lillian ,  how  did  the  case  end  ? ' '  Dr.  Campbell 
asked.     ' '  I  heaven't  heard. " 

"Oh,  haven't  you?  It  was  extraordinary. 
Anna — ^where's  that  paper?  Mr.  Carmidiaers 
wife  perjured  herself  to  save  him  from  conviction 
of  bigamy.  It  was  as  plain  as  a  pikestaff.  He 
would  have  gone  to  prison  if  she  hadn't." 

"Hadn't  what?" 

"Hadn't  sworn  that  she  didn't  consider  herself 
his  wife.  All  records  of  their  marriage,  it  appears, 
had  been  lost  in  the  San  Francisco  earthquake. 
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They  were,  you  know — all  marriage  records  lost. 
I  remember  having  heard  that  before.  But  wasn't 
it  a  wonderful  thing  for  a  woman  to  do?  Of 
course  the  case  for  bigamy  was  ended  at  that, 
— simply  dismissed.  There  was  no  case.  There 
was  a  paragraph  in  the  account  of  it  that  rather 
struck  me — oh,  here  it  is."  Lillian  had  taken  the 
paper  from  Anna,  and  began  to  read  from  it. 

**'...  Mrs.  Mary  Carmidiaers  testimony 
proved  quite  unshakable.  She  insisted  that  she 
was  merely  the  woman  who  loved  him ;  that  there 
had  been  neither  marriage,  nor  promise  of  marriage 
between  her  and  the  defendant.  As  the  State 
was  unable  to  produce  proofs  to  the  contrary  it  was 
obliged  to  dismiss  the  case.  Philip  Carmichael  was 
acquitted  of  the  charge  against  him,  and  Miss 
Delayne  had  virtually  won  her  suit,  as  Carmichael 
on  the  witness-stand  had  been  willing  to  acknow- 
ledge his  son.'"  She  broke  off:  "That  was  the 
whole  point  for  Sheelah,  you  see,  I  was  sure  of  it." 
Continuing,  she  read :  *  *  *  But  as  the  lady  known  as 
Mrs.  Carmichael  left  the  room,  there  was  an 
eloquent  silence,  and  many  who  watched  her  go 
did  so  through  wet  eyes.  The  heart  of  the  people 
was  not  deceived.  Many  felt,  in  spite  of  the 
verdict  of  acquittal,  that  somehow  there  had  been 
a  miscarriage  of  justice;  that  the  woman  so  long 
known  and  honoured  in  our  community  as  Mrs. 
Carmichael  had  stepped  from  her  high  security, 
to  certain  social  ostracism  by  a  voluntary  act  of 
self-sacrifice.    And  the  fact  that  such  a  woman. 
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with  such  obvious  dignity  of  character,  could  be 
so  stricken  by  circumstance,  confesses  something 
utterly  inadequate  in  our  laws. '  *' 

** Warm-hearted  reporter!'*  commented  Lillian 
as  she  finished. 

**She  must  have  been  a  wonderful  woman," 
said  Anna  softly. 

'*So  that's  the  story,"  mused  Dr.  Campbell, 
stroking  his  beard  thoughtfully,  as  he  began  to 
piece  and  put  together  the  incidents  of  years. 

But  Bricksham  groaned.  *  *  It's  Sheelah,  Sheelah, 
I  think  of.  The  effect  upon  her.  She'll  be 
crushed!" 

**But  she's  won,"  said  his  wife. 

*  *  In  principle,  yes.  .  .  .  But  you  know  Sheelah, 
my  dear.  The  one  thing  that  could  crush  and 
shame  that  fine  spirit  of  hers — is  for  someone  to 
do  something  greater — from  finer  motives  than 
her  own." 

They  all  nodded  with  understanding. 

'*And  so  I  say,"  he  went  on,  "that  it  will  be 
gall  and  wormwood  and  bitter  suffering  to  her. 
What  do  you  think,  doctor?" 

**I?  Oh,  well  it  will  be  a  nine  days'  wonder, 
and,  then,  luckily,  the  fickle  world  forgets.  It  is 
scarcely  noticed  in  the  Eastern  papers.  She'll 
live  it  down  as  she  has  everything  else.  Per- 
sonally, I'm  never  so  much  interested  in  a  deed  as 
in — well,  the  motive  that  inspired  it." 

**0h,  he's  going  to  psycholodge!"  sighed  Anna 
patiently,    **like   Donald.     I    psycholodge — thou 
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psycholodgest — he  psycholodges — how  do  you 
decline  my  new  verb,  Lillian?" 

**I  decline  it  altogether,"  she  answered  smiling. 
"Well,  doctor,  continue." 

'*I  was  only  speculating.  People  are  queer 
problems.  What  was  Mrs.  Delayne's  motive? 
and  what  effect  will  the  result  of  her  action  have 
on  herself?    That's  the  interesting  point." 

**Yes,"  Donald  agreed,  **you  can  foresee  to  a 
certain  extent  the  result  of  your  actions  on  an- 
other— the  odd  thing  is  you  forget  to  allow  for 
their  eflfect  on  yourself." 

*  'I  was  reading,  a  day  or  two  ago,  a  very  interest- 
ing book,  by  a  foreigner,  on  woman,"  said  Lillian, 
'  *  she  classified  them  very  adroitly.  Sheelah  would 
belong  to  the  type  she  calls  La  Grande  Amoureuse, 
which,  when  it  has  had  enough  of  living  and  lov- 
ing, becomes  La  CerSbrale.  That's  what  will 
happen  to  Sheelah,  mark  me;  her  great  heart  will 
become  her  great  brain,  her  genius.  We  shall 
see  her  one  of  the  big  women  of  her  generation." 

Thus  Sheelah's  friends,  in  their  deep  concern 
for  her.  For  herself  no  one  knew  what  she  en- 
dured during  that  period  and  after  the  trial. 
Soul-shaking  adjustments  were  at  work  in  her. 
She  remembered  her  nightmare  feeling  when  she 
took  the  witness-stand,  that  she  was  going  through 
a  performance  not  yet  written,  where  she  did  not 
know  her  part,  where  nothing  had  been  rehearsed. 
And  suddenly  the  climax  of  the  drama  had  swept 
her  out  of  the  centre  of  the  scene,  and  left  the 
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situation  in  other  hands  than  hers;  tender  hands 
where  hers  had  been  ruthless;  a  gentle  heart  where 
hers  had  been  strong,  only;  and  in  place  of  her 
set  purpose  an  utter  selflessness. 

Selflessness!    The  word  began  to  haunt  her. 

Mary  Carmichaers  supreme  abdication — lay- 
ing down  her  wifehood,  and  passing  silently  out 
of  the  court  room,  and  out  of  the  lives  of  all  the 
persons  of  the  drama — even  her  husband's — tor- 
tured Sheelah.  It  tore  down  her  secret  rectitude 
of  spirit  which  till  now  had  sustained  her.  She 
knew  no  one  would  dispute  Michael's  right  to 
his  name,  now.  But,  after  all,  what  did  it  matter? 
Through  sleepless  nights  and  days  of  interminable 
tasks  at  the  theatre,  her  tired  brain  came  back 
to  its  old  iteration:  "It  doesn't  matter.  What 
does  it  matter?"  But  now  and  again  through 
these  old  insufiiciencies  a  new  question  pushed: 

"What  does  matter?" 

Selflessness ! 


CHAPTER  XXI 

In  the  midnight,  in  the  silence  of  the  sleep-time 

When  you  set  your  fancies  free, 

Will  they  pass  to  where  (by  death,  folk  think,  imprisoned) 

Low  he  lies  who  once  so  loved  you. 

Whom  you  loved  so — Pity  me? 

Robert  Browning 

Virtually  Sheelah  had  won  her  case;  but 
veritably — and  she  knew  it — she  was  conquered 
as  she  never  had  been  before — conquered  by  the 
vision  of  a  love  as  much  greater  than  her  own  as 
the  light  that  illumines  the  world  is  greater  than 
the  lamp  of  any  individual  hearth. 

The  company  was  to  play  its  repertoire  in 
Detroit  and  "try  out*'  a  new  play  there  before 
proceeding  East.  It  was  already  fall,  time 
Michael  was  back  in  school  again.  One  after- 
noon, late,  he  came  into  their  hotel  sitting-room, 
and  found  his  mother  improvising  softly  on  the 
piano,  in  the  dusk.  She  had  not  a  great  but  a 
rather  charming  gift  for  it,  and  the  boy,  standing 
beside  her,  listened  with  pleasure,  one  arm  resting 
on  her  shoulder.  After  a  while  she  asked  through 
her  playing : 

**Mike,  what  matters  most  to  you?  '* 

"You,"  he  said  promptly. 
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'  *  But,  after  that,  dear  ? ' '  She  ran  a  soft  arp^;gio 
and  waited  for  his  answer. 

''After  that,  I  think  my  father." 

Sheelah,  startled,  turned  to  look  at  him  in  a 
sudden  fear.     **But  you've  only  just  seen  him!" 

"Yes;  but  I've  thought  of  him,  mother,  all 
my  life." 

Unconsciously  her  fingers  were  weaving  minor 
harmonies,  monotonous  and  disjointed.  **Do 
you  mean  you'd  like  to  know  him  better,  go  and 
visit  him  perhaps  ? " 

Michael  said  yes,  he  would,  if  she  wouldn't 
mind.  "You  see,"  he  explained,  **I  think  he'd 
help  me  know  what  I  want  to  be.  Men  do  help 
boys  to  know,  don't  they?" 

She  looked  at  him  thoughtfully,  realizing  his 
expanding  mind.  For  all  his  baby  needs  how 
entirely  she  had  sufficed  him!  Through  all  his 
little  boyhood  in  plays  and  studies,  what  chums 
they  had  been!  But  now,  if  other  wants  should 
come  to  him  which  she  could  not  supply!  A 
spasm  of  mother  jealousy  contracted  her  heart 
for  a  moment.  Then  a  chord  resolved  itself  under 
her  fingers,  and  a  thought  that  had  been  bom  in 
the  stress  of  the  court  room  came  into  her  mind 
again. 

Selflessness ! 

Out  of  the  two  strong  passions  which  had  made 
her  youth,  two  beautiful  moments  projected  them- 
selves poignantly  in  symbols.  One  belonged  to 
Philip,  one  to  Brian.    One  was  the  flame  of  a 
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candle  when  her  soul  had  conceived  her  son,  and 
the  other  was  a  bare  sea  stretching  to  the  stars — 
but  only  succeeding  to  touch  the  land.  In  each 
symbol  it  was  the  upreaching  that  made  it  beau- 
tiful, — the  motion — the  tending  towards.  And 
it  began  to  seem  to  her  that  the  things  it  goes 
through — even  the  shames  and  sins — do  not 
matter  to  a  soul,  so  much  as  its  movement,  its 
becoming,  the  thing  it  is  reaching  for  even  if  it 
fails  of  attainment.  How  she  had  failed !  in  both 
the  love  tests  that  had  been  given  her,  how  she 
had  failed,  not  only  the  man  concerned,  but  her- 
self! Love!  What  part  of  hers  had  ever  been 
selfless,  except  her  love  for  her  son?  And  even 
that — ^her  mother  love — was  it  selfless  either? 
Was  it  not  because  Michael  was  her  son,  and  not 
a  divinely  free  human  being,  merely  entrusted  to 
her  for  a  little  while,  that  she  loved  him?  It  was 
borne  in  on  her  that  she  owed  something  to  life 
which  she  had  not  yet  given  and  something  great 
in  her  ached  to  make  up.  .  .  . 

She  suddenly  became  aware  of  the  gentle  pres- 
sure of  Michael's  head  against  her  shoulder,  and 
leant  her  own  to  it. 

**  You're  playing  so  sadly,  mother." 

"Ami,  dear?" 

"What  are  you  thinking?" 

"Of  how  much  I  loved  you,  before  you  were 
bom." 

"Well,  cheer  up  mother!  Think  how  much  I 
loved  you  after ! "  he  said  laughing. 
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Sheelah  laughed  too.  He  had  a  gift  of  turning 
things  charmingly.  She  struck  into  the  major 
key  brightly,  just  as  the  telephone  rang.  Michael, 
answering  it,  said  it  was  Dick  Kinney,  downstairs. 

"Ask  him  to  come  up.  Is  it  time  to  go  to  the 
theatre?" 

"No— not  yet." 

They  went  back  to  their  positions,  and  Dick 
Kinney,  entering  a  moment  or  two  later,  long 
remembered  them  so:  the  woman  playing  softly, 
her  dark,  vivid  beauty,  and  the  long  graceful  lines 
of  her  figure,  leaning  toward  the  sturdy  support 
of  the  boy,  evidently  all  in  all  to  each  other. 

"You  two  look  mighty  chummy,"  said  Dick. 
"Evenin',  Sheelah;  how  are  you,  old  man?" 

"Hello,  Dick.  Stay  and  have  a  bite  with  us, 
and  we'll  all  go  on  to  the  theatre  together." 

He  hesitated.     "I've  some  news  for  you." 

Her  eyes  searched  his  face.     "What's  wrong?" 

"It's  about  Delayne,"  he  answered. 

Her  hands  dropped  from  the  piano,  and  Michael 
straightened  up,  and  put  an  arm  around  his  mother 
as  if  to  shield  her  from  some  blow. 

"He's  very  sick." 

She  sat  silent,  her  eyes  asking  for  more. 

"I'm  afraid — poor  chap — he  won't  pull  through. 
They  say  it's  pneumonia,  and  he  doesn't  respond 
to  treatment,  stimulant  doesn't  take  effect — " 
he  hurried  over  it.  "I  don't  understand  all  the 
details,  but  he's  very  low.  Taken  to  hospital. 
There  was  a   telegram  for  you.     Management 
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afraid  to  deliver  it  to  you  before  the  performance. 
I  said  I'd  take  the  risk." 

"Thank  you,  Dick;  you're  a  good  pal.*'  She 
read  the  telegram  he  gave  her  and  thought  a 
moment. 

''Michael,  get  me  a  telegraph  form,  please." 
When  the  boy  had  hastened  out,  Dick  said : 

"You're  a  plucky  girl;  never  turned  a  hair. 
Anything  I  can  do  for  you  ? " 

"Oh,  Dick!— I  must  go  to  him!" 

"How  long  since  you  saw  him  last?" 

"About  three  years — ^and  then  only  on  the  stage 
but  I  thought  him  going  to  pieces  even  then.  It 
is  six  years — ^just  think — since  we  have  been 
together." 

"You  must  be  prepared  for  a  great  change  in 
him,"  said  Dick  slowly.  "Poor  old  chap.  He's 
gone  right  down — gone  under.  What  a  gift  he 
had." 

She  sighed  deeply.  "Help  me  think  this  out. 
How  long  will  it  take  me  to  get  to  New  York? " 

"About  fifteen  hours.  You  can't  do  it  over 
Sunday  without  losing  a  performance." 

"Couldn't  Miss  Dorrflinger  play  my  part?" 

' '  She  couldn't — ^but  she  would, ' '  said  Dick  drily ; 
"but  there's  a  new  piece  for  next  week." 

*  *  I  could  get  back  for  that.  I'm  up  in  my  part. 
If  I  left  tonight,  I'd  get  there  tomorrow  afternoon. 
That's  Saturday.  If  I  left  there  Simday  morning, 
lid  get  here  Monday  morning  in  time  for  a  final 
rehearsal  and  to  save  the  new  play.    Miss  Dorr- 
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flinger  will  only  have  to  play  my  part  tonight  and 
tomorrow " 

''That'll  be  enough;  stiff -icient ! "  said  Dick 
grimly.  "And  think  of  all  that  travelling — ^and 
the  strain,  and  the  new  performance  on  top  of  it ! 
Why,  you'll  be  dead,  Sheelah!" 

** Nonsense!  Look  up  the  trains  for  me  while 
I  write  my  telegrams.  Come  in,  Michael.  The 
Brickshams  are  playing  in  New  York  now,  aren't 
they?    Ill  wire  them,  too." 

''You're  a  wonder.    You  think  of  everything." 

"If  I'm  only  in  time!"  she  said.  "If  I'm  only 
in  time."  She  looked  at  Michael.  "Poor  laddie, 
not  a  very  happy  end  to  your  vacation.  You'll 
have  to  go  with  mother,  and  b  e  left  at  your  school. ' ' 

He  nodded.  "All  right,  mother,  I'll  pack  my 
bag." 

He  certainly  was  an  adaptable  child,  Dick 
thought.  He  looked  at  Sheelah  curiously.  Did 
she  care?  Was  she  suffering  under  that  quiet 
exterior?  Was  her  old  love  for  Delayne  dead, 
he  wondered.  He  helped  her  make  her  prepara- 
tions, got,  by  telephone,  Miss  Donflinger's  con- 
sent to  play  Sheelah's  part,  and  with  more  diffi- 
culty, tite  manager's  to  her  departure.  She 
promised  to  return  in  time  for  the  new  play 
Monday. 

Through  the  wakeful  hours  of  the  journey  which 
followed,  all  the  bitterness  of  the  last  years  of 
her  association  with  Brian  seemed  mysteriously 
swept   away.    She  remembered   only   the  first 
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days,  the  tenderness,  the  chivalry  of  him;  the 
dreams  and  hopes  and  efforts  they  had  cherished 
together.  Oh,  for  some  religion,  some  philosophy, 
to  reconcile  the  warring  disharmonies  of  life! 
This  was  growing  to  be  a  great  need  with  her.  She 
had  always  siifficed  herself  before.  She  had  been 
called  *'a  strong  woman"  just  as  Mary  Car- 
michael  had  been  called  a  tender  one.  But  she 
could  no  longer  feel  in  herself  alone  the  where- 
withal to  meet  the  needs  of  life.  Unconsciously 
Mary  Carmichael  had  set  her  a  spiritual  pace, 
with  which  she  longed  to  keep  up.  She  had  no 
religion  but  love — she  knew  no  other — and  that 
had  failed  her.  Ah,  well,  she  would  not  fail  it 
again.  Let  it  demand  what  it  would,  she  would 
give  of  her  very  best. 

Very  human,  very  brave,  as  on  that  day,  so 
many  years  ago,  when  she  ran  away  from  her 
father's  house,  and  had  her  first  experience  of  the 
stage,  as  a  child  of  seven,  Sheelah  sat  in  the  train, 
waiting  for  her  journey's  end,  knowing  not  whether 
the  adventure  led  to  life  or  death. 


But  it  was  close  to  the  end.  She  realized  it 
in  the  first  moment  that  she  looked  at  Brian. 
She  scarcely  knew  his  face,  it  was  grown  so  old, 
so  sad,  so  wasted,  which  had  been  so  gay,  so  hand- 
some, so  loved.  And  her  throat  tightened,  aching, 
as  she  remembered. 

He  did  not  know  her.    The  nurse  said  he  had 
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not  been  quite  right  in  his  mind,  he  had  had  deli- 
rium,  but  the  present  stupor  they  feared  was  the 
beginning  of  the  end.  He  might  not  come  out  of 
it  at  all. 

Sheelah  nodded  and  asked  if  she  might  stay. 
They  thought  her  his  wife  and  acquiesced.  She 
never  left  him.  She  sat  quietly  beside  him  for 
hours  in  the  little  room  where  he  lay.  The  attend- 
ants went  in  and  out  softly,  very  considerate  of 
her,  very  kind.  There  was  little  they  could  do. 
And  she  waited. 

Why  had  she  come?  She  could  not  help  him. 
It  was  the  longing  of  the  soul  for  recognition  from 
that  one  whom  it  had  held  dear. 

She  was  startled  by  his  voice  speaking  in  that 
soft  way  she  remembered,  "like  the  wind  through 
leaves,"  merely  aspirate,  without  tone.  It  sotmded 
like  a  dream  voice,  and  it  babbled  of  a  desert  and 
a  wind  that  blew  it 

"Along — and  along — till  I  find  a  well.  But  I 
cannot  find  it.  I  shall  die  here  of  this  thirst — 
before  I  find  it.  Yet  it  is  there — ^living  waters. 
I  have  pulled  myself  up  by  the  roots  but  I  cannot 
find  the  place — the  place — to  grow  again."  He 
moaned  with  a  sound  indescribably  pathetic,  so 
futile  it  sounded,  so  feeble  and  beaten.  "I  tried 
to  reach — but  shell  never  know." 

Pitiful,  she  tried  to  give  him  to  drink.  He  lay 
quiet,  for  a  time.  Then  he  began  again  in  a  voice 
so  natural  that  she  couldn't  believe  it  came  from 
that  dim  borderland  where  his  spirit  was. 
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**The  well!"  he  said,  panting  as  if  towards  it. 
But  his  expression  changed  to  disappointment. 
"But  how  long — ^how  long — ^must  I  wait — ^till  you 
come,  Sheelah?" 

And  her  heart  gave  a  great  leap.  He  had  re- 
membered— he  had  missed  her.  It  had  not  been 
all  in  vain.  Sitting  beside  him  on  the  bed,  she 
put  her  arms  about  him,  and  laid  his  head  on  her 
breast. 

"I  am  here,  Brian,"  she  said,  "here,  dear." 

It  seemed  entirely  natural  to  him.  "Why,  so 
you  are,"  he  said,  content,  and  seemed  to  sleep. 
And  she  cuddled  his  head  to  her,  with  more  than 
a  mother's  yearning,  and  more  than  a  wife's  ten- 
derness. The  nurse  came  in  and  found  them  so ; 
made  certain  observations  and  went  out  again. 
She  knew  he  couldn't  live  the  night  out. 

But  Sheelah  held  him,  until  he  woke  again,  and 
jerked  himself  up  with  sudden  strength,  crying 
sharply : 

"Lights!  Lights!  Tell  them,  Sheelah—  How 
can  I  take  a  call  in  the  dark?" 

He  held  her  hand  in  his,  as  he  often  had  done 
before,  when  they  stood  together  for  a  curtain 
call.  Only  in  the  act  of  bowing  to  the  unseen 
audience,  he  fell  back — dead. 

Very  brave,  but  very  human,  her  soul  accom- 
panied his  to  the  border  of  being;  and  in  the  little 
instant  when  his  lamp  of  life  went  out,  it  was  to 
her  as  it  had  been  once  on  the  stage,  when  through 
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some  accident  the  footlights  were  extiDgtdshed, 
and  by  the  destroying  of  that  barrier,  Uiose  on 
the  stage  realized  they  were  in  the  same  room 
with  those  in  the  audience.  So  now  the  room 
seoned  thronged  with  presences  unknown,  myste- 
rious, quietly  r^ardful^  from  the  "out  front"  of 
eternity.  And  Brian,  taking  his ''call  in  the  dark," 
had  somehow  got  shut  outside  the  curtain,  whidi 
descended  on  the  stage  where  she  must  still  play 
her  part. 

Forever  diflFerent  the  stage  would  be  without  him, 
forever  different  that  waiting  audience  beyond. 
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CHAPTER  XXII 

The  world  is  made — do  you  understand, 
Of  a  friend  or  two. 

Nesbit. 

It  was  nearly  five  years  after,  that  there  came 
a  night  when  the  name  of  Sheelah  Delayne  stood 
in  illimiined  letters  in  front  of  a  Metropolitan 
theatre,  and  the  woman  who  owned  it  was  led  by 
the  distinguished  author  of  the  play  in  which  she 
was  appearing,  in  front  of  the  curtain  to  bow  many 
times  to  a  brilliant  and  tmusually  enthusiastic 
first-night  audience.  Radiant  and  smiling,  she 
stood  receiving  their  homage,  and  her  look  and 
hand  clasp  to  the  author  seemed  to  render  it  all 
back  to  him.  This  pleased  the  people,  and  their 
applause  called  for  her  again.  They  demanded  a 
speech  from  the  actress.  She  came,  for  a  vanish- 
ing moment,  a  beautiful  picture  against  the  dead- 
gold  curtains.  It  was  her  hour.  The  house  was 
full,  and  many  of  the  people  there  were  her  friends, 
some  belonging  to  the  great  public  that,  as  she 
said,  must  have  seen  some  of  her  early  efforts, 
and  were  therefore  all  the  more  generous  in  re- 
warding her  later  ones ;  and  some  bound  by  those 
closer  ties  of  shared  work  and  '*the  perils  of  the 
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road** — the  long  road  which  leads  to  success. 
With  her  Uttle  whimsical  look,  she  spoke  of  those 
"perils**  rightly,  as  involving  all  sorts  of  things 
in  her  early  days,  from  travel,  sometimes  by  freight 
caboose,  at  the  outposts  of  civilization,  to  sleep- 
ing by  night  in  beds  "as  hard  as  the  heart  of  the 
wicked*'  (she  was  sure  there  were  no  such  hearts 
there  tonight!).  But  always,  she  said,  these 
things  had  not  mattered,  the  sustaining  thought 
had  been  "What  o'  the  way  to  the  end?*'  And 
when  the  end  was  such  an  occasion  as  tonight — 
she  begged  them  to  share  her  happiness,  as  friends 
who  had  both  encouraged  and  rewarded  long 
cherished  ideals,  for  only  those  would  tmderstand 
what  some  of  the  way  had  meant.  Her  brothers 
and  sisters  of  the  profession,  she  said,  and  her  warm 
voice  was  full  of  emotion,  knew  what  it  all  was: 
the  long  years  of  work  so  curiously  tuirewarded; 
the  reaching  out  and  trying  to  understand  life; 
and  she  added  htmiorously :  ' '  When  you  think  you 
do  tmderstand,  wishing  you  didn't!"  She  was 
glad  tonight  with  the  sense  of  something  achieved ; 
but  she  was  gladder  still  to  render  thanks  "with  a 
heart  and  a  half  to  all  her  comrades  of  the  road  " 
whose  timely  encouragement  and  sympathy  at 
various  hard  places  all  along  the  way  had  helped; 
and  gladdest  of  all,  perhaps,  to  go  on  working 
with  the  hope  of  many  more  reunions  such  as  this. 
It  was  not  a  long  speech  but  it  struck  the  note 
of  hope  and  of  friendship,  strongly,  and  the  people 
who  listened  saw  that  the  woman  who  spoke  had 
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deducted  these  values  from  the  mass  of  life,  as 
the  supreme  meanings. 

"She  must  be  very  deep-hearted,"  one  lady 
said  to  the  white-haired  man  who  was  her  escort. 

''She's  a  queen,"  he  answered,  '4n  her  own 
right." 

"I  wonder  if  she's — ^good?"  said  the  lady 
reflectively. 

The  old  gentleman  with  the  distinguished- 
looking  head  twinkled.  "My  dear,"  he  said, 
"how  many  really  interesting  women  are  entirely 
— ^good?  Only  you,  my  dear,  and  you've  had 
exceptional  opporttmities  of  association  with  the 
wicked,  like  me!"  The  rest  of  the  box-party 
laughed  with  pleasant  cynicism. 

"Still,  I  never  heard  anything  against  her," 
the  lady  said.     ' '  Did  you,  Evelyn  ? " 

"Wasn't  there  some  talk  in  the  papers  a  few 
years  ago,  about  her  bringing  some  kind  of  a  suit 
— ^bigamy — or  something,  out  West?"  answered 
the  lady  addressed.  * '  I  don't  remember  very  well, 
at  this  distance  of  time.  I've  no  head  for  scandals, 
anyway.  I  always  get  them  mixed  up.  I  believe 
she  lost  it — ^the  case,  I  mean.  No,  I  never  heard 
anything  else  against  her." 

"That's  too  good  to  be  true!"  another  man  in 
the  box  commented,  ironically. 

"She  sounds  to  me,"  the  white-haired  gentleman 
said  with  a  little  deeper  insight,  "too  true  to  be 
quite  good." 

Meanwhile,  Sheelah's  manager  and  friend,  Mr. 
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Siaw,  was  mingling  with  the  audience,  daring 
the  entr'-actes,  overhearing  remarks  and  criticisms, 
in  order,  as  he  said,  ''to  get  a  line,  on  how  they 
liked  his  new  star."  He  found  their  judgment 
corroborated  his  own,  and  went  about  highly 
pleased. 

"She's  wonderful,  don't  you  think?" 

"And  what  a  voice!  But  she  doesn't  work  it, 
does  she?" 

"No,  thank  Heaven.     Is  it  gold  or  silver?" 

' ' Neither;  but  she'll  coin  it  into  both.  It's  run- 
ning water,  and  trees  blowing,  and  stmsets " 

"Oh,  go  on.  Mack,  you  can't  paint  it!" 

"Wish  I  could,"  answered  the  artist  smiling. 

That  was  one  group  who  passed.  Prom  another 
he  heard : 

" Knows  how  to  dress,  doesn't  she?" 

"Rather;  but  any  one  can  dress,  if  they've 
money  enough.  I  wonder  who  pays  for  her 
clothes?" 

"Perhaps  they  aren't  paid  for."  Someone 
suggested  with  a  laugh. 

"Like  the  play?"  a  man  asked  a  yotmg  girl 
with  him. 

"Oh,  yes,  but  I  do  hope  it'll  end  happily!" 

"Why?" 

"Oh,  I  just  can't  bear  it,  if  she  doesn't  win  out, 
after  all  that  trouble.     I  like  her  so,  don't  you?" 

"'M.     She's  a  nice  girl." 

^*0h,  you  know  her?" 

"Only  slightly.     Met  her  at  a  pubUc  dance 
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one  night."  He  spoke  with  a  trace  of  foreign 
accent.  '*I  think  it  was  at  the  Ritz — ^yes — ^last 
spring." 

'*And  this  is  fall,"  the  girl  answered  reproach- 
fully, *'yet  you  never  told  me  you  knew  her." 

**I  didn*t  know  you'd  mind,  Kathleen." 

**Mind,  Karl  Heinrich?  Of  course,  I  don't 
mind.  Only  I'd  like  to  meet  her,  too.  What's 
she  like?    Does  she  dance  well?" 

**BeautiftiUy."  He  didn't  say  they  had  danced 
together  many  times.  He  didn't  say  he  knew  her 
intimately.  He  kept  in  reserve  the  fact  that  he 
was  going  on  to  a  party  at  her  house  later  that 
very  night. 

' '  Beautif uUy ! "  the  girl  repeated.  ' '  Well,  that's 
a  compliment  from  a  Viennese.  Can  I  meet  her 
sometime?" 

Er— I  think  I'd  rather  you  didn't." 
You  said  she  was  a  nice  girl." 
So  she  is — ^woman,  rather;  but  your  spheres 
are  so  different." 

*'Well,  after  we're  married,  I  mean  to  know  a 
lot  of  your  artistic  friends," 

"Oh,  you  do,  do  you?"  he  smiled  lazily,  teasing 
her.  "I'd  better  take  you  back  to  your  mother. 
The  act's  just  going  up." 

"Shan't  we  see  you  after  the  play?" 

* '  I  have  an  engagement.    Good  night  d  demain. ' ' 

"Good  night,"  the  girl  whispered  tenderly,  as 
they  parted. 

Mr.  Shaw  heard  all  this,  and  thought:  "Well, 
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I'll  be  dtimbf ounded !  I  thought  that  young 
man  was  sweet  on  Sheelah!  Does  she  know,  I 
wonder?" 

Meanwhile,  the  young  man,  whom  the  girl  had 
called  Karl  Heinrich,  slipped  into  his  seat  and 
watched  the  last  act  with  mixed  feelings.  He 
was  being  pulled  two  ways.  She  was  sweet,  Uttle 
Kathleen,  she  adored  him,  she  was  rich,  well- 
connected,  everjrthing  in  fact  which  would  make 
a  good  marriage  for  him.  He  was  but  an  tmder- 
secretary  to  his  ambassador.  It  would  be  well 
for  him  to  make  a  rich  American  marriage.  The 
whole  thing  had  been  so  easily  arranged ;  perhaps, 
he  thought,  that  was  why  his  heart  was  not  more 
in  it,  it  had  been  too  easy.  And  this  other  woman 
who  loved  him 

Sheelah  was  just  coming  on  the  stage.  She 
looked  so  lovely  in  a  soft  boudoir  gown  of  palest 
rose,  with  a  trailing  scarf  of  lace,  that  a  mtirmur 
of  admiration  went  over  the  house.  Karl  Heinrich 
glowed  with  satisfaction.  It  increased  her  pre- 
ciousness  to  him,  that  imstinted  admiration  of 
others.  He  wondered  if,  after  all,  he  must  give 
her  up.  She  pleased  his  fastidious  foreign  taste 
at  every  point.  Such  brains,  such  beauty,  such 
charm — ^all  men  would  envy  him  the  possession 
of  her.  And  she  loved  him,  really  loved  him. 
He  knew  that,  even  though  he  was  modest  enough 
to  acknowledge  that  he  didn't  know  why. 

When  the  final  plaudits  died  away,  and  the 
curtain  fell,  Sheelah  came  off  the  stage,  rather 
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strung  up  emotionally.  Old  M.  Laurent,  who  was 
a  member  of  her  company,  was  standing  in  the 
wings.  She  took  his  hand  in  both  of  hers.  Near 
by,  the  carpenter,  the  electrician,  the  property- 
man  were  waiting. 

*'0h,"  she  said  with  the  sincere  warmth  that 
so  endeared  her  to  all  her  associates,  **I  owe  it 
all  to  you — ^and  you — and  you,"  shaking  hands 
with  each,  and  calHng  him  by  name.  "If  the 
Ughts  had  gone  wrong.  Jack — ^if  the  scene  hadn't 
been  so  beautifully  set,  Tim — ^if  a  single  property 
had  been  missing,  Hans — I  never  could  have  done 
it — ^never  in  the  world.     I  do  thank  you  all.** 

The  men  laughed,  but  were  well  pleased  at  her 
enthusiasm.    Old  M.  Laurent  said : 

"Do  you  remember,  years  ago — ^when  you  and 
I  were  yotmg,  my  dear,**  he  smiled  at  his  own  little 
joke,  "how  I  told  you  'when  you  have  lived,  you 
wiUact?'" 

"I  remember  dear,  dear  old  friend.  '* 

He  raised  her  hand  to  his  Ups.  "I  salute  you, " 
he  said  with  old-fashioned  gallantry.  "It  was 
a  triumph. " 

The  wings  began  to  fill  with  people  coming  be- 
hind to  congratulate  her;  social  and  professional 
friends,  artists,  writers,  men  and  women  of  the- 
stage  whom  she  had  known  for  long.  They  sim- 
mered down  finally  to  the  ten  or  a  dozen  who  were? 
coming  back  to  supper  with  her. 

Since  three  years,  she  had  acquired  a  floor  in  a 
house  in  the  thirties  on  Madison  Avenue,  and  there 
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they  all  repaired  finally — ^the  Brickshams,  M. 
Laurent,  Dick  Kinney,  who  was  in  her  present 
company,  Hugh  Marcy,  become  a  well-known 
actor  now,  her  old  friend  Mabel  Walling  not  in 
the  least  successful,  but  happily  married  to  a  rich 
stock-broker,  who  came  with  her,  a  famous  musi- 
cian named  Van  Deryk,  a  Belgian,  and  Sheelah's 
best  woman  friend,  Lillian  Owen,  whose  last  novel 
was  one  of  the  most  talked-of  books  of  the  year. 
These  and  a  happy  little  giri  in  her  eariy  twenties, 
who  plainly  adored  Sheelah,  and  was  in  her  com- 
pany. Everyone  called  her  ''Flossie.'*  Last  of 
all  the  young  man  whom  the  giri  in  the  foyer  of 
the  theatre  had  called  Karl  Heinrich. 

He  was  new  to  the  others,  most  of  whom  knew 
each  other  very  well,  but  with  the  frankness  of 
the  artist-craft  they  soon  made  him  feel  one  of 
them;  not  difl&ctilt,  indeed,  for  he  possessed  the 
quality  of  making  himself  at  home  in  any  circle. 

Sheelah's  quick  eye  ran  over  the  room,  as  they 
all  came  in  gayly,  and  she  found  it  good.  A  wood- 
fire  was  burning  in  the  grate,  for  the  fall  night  was 
cold,  and  in  front  of  it  a  long  table  was  set.  Soft 
candlelight  shone  on  the  bright  chintzes  and  the 
simple  furniture  of  the  room,  and  smiling  a  wel- 
come, old  Deborah  stood,  snowy  as  to  hair  and 
apron.  Powell,  who  had  served  Delayne  for 
many  years,  and  who  sometimes  came  to  "buttle" 
ior  Sheelah,  was  there,  too. 

' '  How  many  are  we  ? "  she  said  gaily.  *  *  Twelve  ? 
good!    What  a  nice  number!    Let  me  see,  how 
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shall  I  put  you?  Mr.  Bricksham,  come  here  at 
my  right,  M.  Laurent  at  my  left.  You  are  my 
two  oldest  friends,  IVe  known  you ** 

*  *  Since  you  were  seven, ' '  said  Bricksham  smiling. 
"Seventeen,  Madame,"  added  Laurent  with  his 

formal  little  French  bow. 

*  *  That's  a  long  time,  in  each  case !  *  *  she  twinkled. 
**Dick,  like  a  good  old  pal,  take  the  other  end  of 
the  table,  and  that  blessed  Flossie  girl  next  to 
you.  Anna,  will  you  be  happy  on  the  other  side  ? 
— and  Hugh  next  to  her.  Mabel,  I  must  separate 
you  from  your  husband;  go  the  other  side,  dear, 
near  Mr.  Van  Deryk.  Lillian,  come  in  between 
with  Karl  Heinrich.  Now  are  you  all  happy  and 
comfy?    I  do  hope  you  are  as  hungry  as  I  am!" 

Everyone  seemed  to  be,  and  everyone  talked 
at  once,  while  Powell  and  Deborah  served  deftly. 
Gayest  of  all  was  Sheelah. 

'*You  know,"  she  said,  **when  I  first  took  this 
place,  I  did  mean  to  make  a  regular  dining-room, 
but  I  foimd  it  was  too  lonesome  without  all  one's 
things  around  me — so  I  ended  by  eating  in  the 
living-room,  English  lodging-house  style." 

"Jolly  nice,  too,"  said  Bricksham  appreciatively. 
*  *  I  suppose  you  are  alone  a  good  deal  since  Michael 
went." 

"Where  is  Michael?"  asked  Mabel  who  had 
not  seen  Sheelah  for  some  time. 

"Didn't  you  know?"  she  answered  evenly. 
"With  his  father,  most  of  the  time;  in  England 
now,   at  school.     I  see  him  summer  vacations, 
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when  he  comes  to  me,  wherever  I  am.  He's 
grown  such  a  big  chap — ^you'd  never  know  him. 
Puts  me  with  one  foot  in  the  grave!*' 

They  laughed.  She  looked  so  far  from  that, 
in  her  exuberant  spirits,  and  ripe  glowing  beauty. 

**How  old  are  you,  anyway?"  asked  Mabel 
impudently.  **You  must  be  getting  really  quite 
aged." 

*  *  Spare  me !  *  *  Sheelah  begged.  *  *  Spare  me,  kind 
friend!  There  might  be  some  man  here  who 
might  be  frightened  oflE  a  beautiful  love  declaration, 
if  he  knew  my  real  age !  '* 

Dick,  quietly  observant,  saw  that  she  laughed 
into  the  eyes  of  every  man  at  the  table — except 


one. 


Who's  the  Austrian?"  he  growled  under  his 
breath  to  Mrs.  Bricksham. 

**Dear  me,  I  was  going  to  ask  you." 
**  Never  met  him  before,  but  I've  thought  there 
was  someone — she's  been  so  different,  and  sort  of 
happy — ever  since  last  spring.  She  was  awfully 
lonesome  for  a  long  time  you  know — ^af ter  Michael 
went  away." 

'*0h  dear  me!"  said  Mrs.  Bricksham  in  quick 
alarm,   **and  lonesomeness  makes  you  do  such 

awful  things!     I  do  hope  Sheelah " 

'*Not  again,"  said  Dick.     "I  won't  let  her!" 
**No,  don't.     I  don't  want  her  to  marry  an 
Austrian." 

* '  Did  you  ever  know  any  one  with  such  a  genius 
for  picking  the  wrong  man?"  he  grumbled. 
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And  unseen  by  the  others,  Mrs.  Bricksham  laid 
a  kind  hand  for  an  instant  over  his. 

"Well,  an3nvay,  you  can't  say  1913  hasn't  been 
a  lucky  year  for  you,  can  you,  Sheelah?*'  Hugh 
Marcy  was  sajring,  when  they  paid  attention  to 
the  others  again.  "Not  all  the  thirteens  in  the 
world  can  stop  this  play  now." 
You  really  think  it's  a  sure  go? " 
Well,  I  should  say  so.  Didn't  you  hear  'em? 
Most  spontaneous  applause.  You've  come  into 
your  own,  Sheelah." 

"Dear  old  girl,  I  hope  so."  Lillian  Owen  raised 
her  glass  with  a  smile  at  her  friend.  "It's  been 
such  a  long,  hard  way."  * 

"You're  there ! "  said  Bricksham,  his  glass  raised 
also,  "we  were  proud  of  you,  Sheelah." 

"So  say  we  all  of  us!"  cried  Mr.  Van  Deryk 
warmly.     ' '  May  it  long  continue ! '  * 

"And  to  think  we  put  her  on  the  stage!"  said 
Mrs.  Bricksham  affectionately. 

Sheelah's  eyes  shining  down  the  table  met  the 
wide  ones  of  the  girl.  "Make  a  wish  for  me^, 
Flossie,"  she  said  suddenly. 

The  girl  flushed  a  little.  "I  wish  you  your 
heart's  desire,"  she  said  prettily. 

"Thank  you,  blessed  child,"  Sheelah  said',, 
adding  as  they  all  smiled  at  the  naivet6,  "isn't 
that  just  like  a  darling  girl  ?  Dear  me,  I  was  like 
that  once!" 

"You're  like  it  still,"  said  old  M.  Laurent,  "in 
your  heart." 
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Heart's  desire,'*'  said  Lillian  Owen  thought- 
fully, *4t  mightn't  be  good  for  you,  you  know." 

''Whether  it's  good  for  you  or  not,"  said  the 
Austrian,  '*if  it  is  your  heart's  desire."  And  he 
raised  his  glass. 

They  drank  to  her  standing,  fgllowing  his 
example,  and  her  eyes  brimmed. 

''Dears,"  She  said.  "If  I  could  only  tell  you 
what  it  all  means — ^what  you  all  mean  to  me! 
— Sometimes  I  couldn't  have  gone  on — simply 
couldn't  have  weathered  it — ^if  it  hadn't  been  for 
you.  One  way  and  another  you've  all  helped  me. 
You're  all  I  have.  I  have  few  more  intimate 
ties.  Only  my  boy.  I  wish  I  could  say  it  better. " 
One  eyebrow  is  up!"  said  Dick  wamingly, 
if  the  other  goes  up,  you'll  cry." 

And  that  made  them  all  laugh  though  several 
other  eyes  were  wet,  too,  in  sympathy. 

"But  I  do  wish  I  could  say  it,"  said  Sheelah 
when  the  laughter  died  out  again.  "Because  it's 
a  relief  to  get  it  out,  when  you  mean  a  thing  so 
much.  Sometimes  the  way  has  been  hard — ^but 
tonight  I'm  so  happy.  It  seems  all  splendidly 
worth  while.  And  it  isn't  so  much  the  success 
as  the  friends  who  have  helped  to  make  it  that  I'm 
thankful  for.  Oh,  do  any  of  you  know  Nesbit's 
'A  Friend  or  Two'?  " 

"Give  it  us,"  they  said. 

And  sitting  at  the  head  of  her  table,  she  repeated 
it  all  to  them.  It  seemed  singularly  apropos  of 
their  mood,  especially  the  verse: 
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A  song  to  sing  and  a  crust  to  share 

With  a  friend  or  two; 
A  smile  to  give  and  a  grief  to  bear 

With  a  friend  or  two; 
A  road  to  walk  and  a  goal  to  win, 

An  ingle-nook  to  find  comfort  in, 
The  gladdest  hours  that  we  know  begin 

With. a  friend  or  two. 

Van  Deryk  went  to  the  piano  impulsively.  *  *  I 
can  put  it  to  music  for  you,"  he  said.  ** Don't 
disturb  yourselves,  anybody.  No,  not  to  sing, 
Madame,  just  to  recite  as  you  did,  with  an  accom- 
paniment running  under  the  voice.  Let  me  get 
the  metre." 

Under  cover  of  it  and  of  the  gay  chatter  that 
continued  at  the  same  time,  Mrs.  Bricksham  turned 
again  to  Dick:  **How  she  must  miss  Michael!" 

'*Well,  I  should  think  so!"  he  answered. 
How  did  she  ever  come  to  let  him  go?" 
I  asked  her  that  once,  and  she  said  it  was  the 
boy's  own  wish  that  induced  her.     It  appears 
Carmichael  wrote  to  her,  after  his  wife  died,  and 
put  up  a  pretty  strong  plea  for  the  boy." 

"And  Sheelah's  old  soft  heart " 

*'No,  I  don't  think  Carmichael  could  influence 
that.  It  was  Michael.  His  father  had  always 
been  an  ideal  to  him,  and  she  saw  he  needed  a 
man.  Delajme  was  dead.  Carmichael 's  wife 
was  dead.  There  was  nothing  to  complicate 
matters,  so  Michael  went  to  his  father.  He's 
gone  back  to  England." 
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**It's  very  sad  for  Shedah,"  said  Mrs.  Brick- 
sham.  ''It  seems  as  if  ever3rthing  she  loved  has 
been  taken  from  her.  What  a  good  thing  it 
would  be — "  she  hesitated.  **Does  she  see  Car- 
michael,  I  wonder,  when  she  goes  to  England? 
Perhaps  the  boy — ^after  all  it's  a  great  tie." 

"Yes,"  said  Dick.  "It's  a  tie,  but  I  don't 
think  she  feels  it  so.  She  told  me  she  had  never 
seen  him  since  the  day  he  sailed  with  MichaeL 
She  evidently  doesn't  want  to,  for  she's  been  in 
England  lots  of  times  since  then." 

''Pity,"  was  Mrs.  Bricksham's  only  comment. 

After  supper,  Sheelah  had  a  few  minutes'  talk 
with  her  old  friend,  Lillian  Owen. 

"I've  been  talking  to  your  Austrian,"  Mrs. 
Owen  said. 

**Yes — well?"  her  tone  was  rather  eager. 

**Well — whatever  do  you  see  in  him,  Sheelah?" 

Her  face  fell.     * '  Oh,  you  don't  like  him  ? " 

"Yes,  in  a  way.  He's  awfully  clever  and  agree- 
able but  he  isn't  worth  you,  Sheelah." 

"Oh — ^you'd  think  that  of  any  one!" 

"No;  not  of  the  right  man; — but,  Sheelah,  why 
this  one?" 

Sheelah's  bright  mask  dropped  for  a  moment. 
*  *  One  must  have  something, ' '  she  said.     ' '  And  he's 


a  man.** 


"I  suppose  you  mean  a  brute.  Oh,  dear  me! 
Well,  it  was  to  be  expected  you'd  love  a  strong 
one  after — a,  weakling.  Poor  Brian!  I'm  not 
blaming  you,  dear  old  girl,  but  just  to  gratify  my 
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— call  it  psychological  curiosity,  tell  me,  why 
do  big  women  throw  themselves  away  on  little 
loves?" 

"They  don't  throw  themselves  away." 

"Explain." 

* '  Because  their  love  makes  them  bigger.  They 
have  to  love.  It  doesn't  matter  whom — ^but  how, ' * 
she  added  with  her  odd  little  whimsical  smile. 

Mrs.  Owen  laughed,  then  gave  her  a  long  look. 
"That's  rather  deep,"  she  said  slowly.  "Perhaps 
you  are  right."  She  thought  it  over  for  a  second, 
and  then  burst  out  impatiently.  "But  why 
shouldn't  they  love  the  right  man  just  once  in  a 
while?  Why  should  they  always  make  such  big 
mistakes?" 

Sheelah  smiled.  "Each  man  is,  probably,  for 
his  moment,  the  right  man."  She  grew  grave 
again.  * '  You  think  this  would  be  another  mistake 
for  me?" 

Mrs.  Owen  was  gently  blunt.  "You  know  an 
Austrian  in  his  position  seldom  marries  an  actress." 

"I  wasn't  thinking  of  marriage." 

"Then — ^it  would  be  a  mistake,  Sheelah,"  her 
friend  said  gravely. 

"Oh,  Lil,  you  don't  imderstand!  You  see — 
he's  yoimger  than  I — ^it  wouldn't  be  fair  to  let  him 
marry  me.  Perhaps  we  aren't  the  right  man  and 
woman  for  each  other  all  the  way  of  life — ^but 
why  shouldn't  we  comfort  each  other  for  the  Uttle 
bit  of  it  that  we  may  walk  together?  We  have 
neither  of  us  any  other  tie.     Why,  whom  should 
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we  hurt? — ^and,  oh,  how  we  could  help  each  other, 
he  and  I.     You  see  we  really  care — greatly." 

Lillian  looked  at  her  with  sympathetic  eyes  full 
of  deep  taiderstanding. 

*'And  after?"  she  asked  gently. 

''After!"  said  Sheelah  slowly.  "Perhaps  there 
wouldn't  be  any  after." 

"Don't  fool  yourself.  You  know  it  wouldn't 
last." 

"Well,  suppose  it  didn't!  We  should  have  had 
our  happiness.  Wouldn't  it  be  worth  it?" 
Would  it?"  LilUan  probed. 
Yes,  a  thousand  times  yes!  You  don't  know 
what  he  means  to  me.  He  is  so  strong  and  real. 
And  love  nourishes  one  so,  you  know,  the  very 
secret  springs  of  your  being  seem  fed  by  it!" 

*  *  I  know.     But — ^af  ter  ? ' '  said  Lillian  again. 

"Oh,  after!  Well,  supposing  I  did  have  to 
give  him  up  to  a  younger  love — his  youth  to  hers," 
Sheelah  flinched  a  moment,  but  then  continued: 
"At  least  we  should  have  made  life  beautiful  for 
each  other  for  this  part  of  the  way.  And  it  is  so 
— hideously  lonely,"  she  shuddered. 

"Lonely — ^that's  it,"  said  Lillian  arrested  by 
the  look  in  her  friend's  eyes.  "You'd  never 
think  of  it  otherwise.  It's  strange,  but  you,  who 
are  so  brave  about  everything  else,  are  a  coward 
about  that.  That's  why  you  have  to  endure  it, 
to  live  it  down,  till  you  know  how  little  it  matters." 

Sheelah  looked  at  her  in  astonishment,  and  Mrs. 
Owen  put  quick  warm  arms  around  her.     "Oh, 
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I  feel  a  brute  to  talk  like  this/'  she  said.  **But 
now  that  I  see  how  it  is,  IVe  got  to.  That's  it. 
I  see  now.  It's  lonesomeness  you've  got  to 
grapple  with." 

"IVe  been  afraid  of  it  all  my  life — since  I  was 
a  little  girl,"  Sheelah  confessed. 

**The  thing  you  fear  overtakes  you,"  said  Mrs. 
Owen  earnestly.  "You've  got  to  overcome  it. 
That's  what  it's  given  you  for— a  dare— a  challenge. 
It's  your  contribution  to  the  worth  of  the  world." 

You  think  that?" 

Yes.  And  perhaps  it's  his  temptation,  too. 
You've  got  to  help  him  through  it — and  so  you'll 
help  yourself.  Dear,  sweet  old  girl!  Don't  look 
at  me  with  your  autumn-leaf  eyes  all  misty  like 
that!    You've  got  a  party  to  entertain." 

Yes,"  said  Sheelah,  recalled  to  her  guests. 
I  must  go  back  to  them."  But  she  turned  at 
the  threshold.  "Bless  you,  Lil,"  she  said,  with 
a  smile  as  she  went  into  the  other  room. 

The  Austrian,  with  the  air  of  one  at  home  in 
the  place,  had  put  a  gay  dance  on  the  victrola, 
and  had  begun  to  try  it  with  Flossie.  The  fur- 
niture was  quickly  pushed  back,  and  the  rug 
rolled  up.  Mabel  and  Hugh  Marcy  immediately 
followed  the  other  pair,  and  Mr.  Van  Deryk  came 
up  beseeching  to  be  taught  the  American  one-step. 
Sheelah  assigned  him  to  Lillian,  herself  joining 
Bricksham  and  his  wife  on  the  big  sofa.  The 
former  had  picked  up  a  book  from  the  table  at  the 
end,  and  after  looking  at  it  a  few  moments,  ex- 
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claimed:  **Good  Lord,  Sheelah!  What  are  you 
reading  now?     Is  this  sodalism?" 

**0h,  you've  got  hold  of  The  People  in  the  Wil- 
derness. It's  a  great  book  by  a  new  author. 
Everybody  is  trying  to  guess  who  he  is.  See  he 
merely  signs  Paul  Nordic.  But  it  must  be  a 
pseudonym.  No  one  seems  to  know  even  of  what 
nationality  he  is.  There's  something  of  the  mysti- 
cism of  India  in  his  sayings — something  brilliant 
and  sad  like  the  Slav  novelists — ^and  something  else 
— almost  Puritan — sternly  searching  in  his  ar- 
raignment of  our  easy  ideals,  our  ready-made 
thinking,  our  standardized  conduct." 

He  gave  her  a  quizzical  look.  ' '  Sheelah,  your 
conduct,  strictly  speaking,  is  not  standardized." 

**  Don't  divert  me,  Donald  Bricksham,  I  know 
it  well,"  she  laughed.  "But  this  man,"  she  took 
the  book  in  her  hands,  grave  again,  "has  struck  a 
great  note  for  the  people  of  all  lands.  One  wonders 
about  him,  whether  he  is  of -the  East  or  the  West." 

"Come,  that's  a  tribute!"  exclaimed  Brick- 
sham  with  more  interest.  He  took  the  book 
again,  turning  the  pages  slowly,  reading  here  and 
there.  "No,"  he  said,  "he  writes  English  too 
well  for  a  foreigner,  and  it  isn't  a  translation." 

"I  wish  I  knew  him,"  said  Sheelah.  "It  must 
be  wonderful  to  count  a  mind  like  that  among  one's 
friends.  It  is  one  of  the  books  that  make  you 
want  .to  sit  down  and  write  to  the  author,  after 
reading  it,  because  he  has  given  you  personally 
something." 
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The  one-step  came  to  an  end,  and  Heinrich  put 
another  record  on  the  victrola,  and  came  up  to 
Sheelah. 

"Come  and  dance,'*  he  said.  **Show  them  the 
real  tango.** 

The  others  sat  down  to  watch,  as  she  obeyed 
instantly.  She  appeared  at  her  best  in  this  dance, 
with  its  alternate  stateliness  and  abandon,  its 
challenge  and  allure.  The  sharp  click  of  her  heel, 
while  her  other  foot  swept  before,  behind,  punc- 
tuated the  rhythm  of  the  movement.  The  sway 
of  her  lithe  body  into  her  partner's  arms  and  out 
again  was  at  once  a  provocation,  and  a  denial  of, 
primitive  things.  It  was  a  dance,  as  they  did  it, 
of  strange  minglings  close  to  the  earth,  sensuous 
and  desiring  at  one  moment,  and  the  next,  as  if 
spuming  that,  throwing  it  off  with  a  stately  march 
and  manner  that  might  have  belonged  to  an  old 
court.  It  suited  Sheelah's  Spanish  type  of  beauty, 
and  with  her  trained  dramatic  sense,  she  danced 
each  phase  superbly,  while  Heinrich,  evidently 
familiar  with  her  every  movement,  controlled  and 
dominated  her  in  each.  Lillian  Owen,  who  had 
slipped  into  Sheelah's  place  between  the  Brick- 
shams  on  the  sofa,  watched  them  as  all  the  others 
did,  fascinated.  She  began  to  see  their  appeal 
to  each  other,  the  many-sided  allure  of  her  to  him, 
the  elemental,  almost  brute  force  of  him  to  her. 
And  seeing,  with  her  instinctive  feeling  for  human 
issues,  she  had  something  almost  like  fear  for  her 
friend. 

32 
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When  the  dance  was  finished,  amid  a  burst  of 
applause,  Lillian,  turning  to  Mrs.  Bricksham  said: 
**  She's  a  bewildering,  consummate  woman,  our 
Sheelah,  isn't  she?*' 

Anna  Bricksham  understood.  '*Yes,"  she 
sighed,  **  sometimes  I  think  she  is  Every  Woman 
— a  sort  of  personification  of  us  all." 

**She  belongs — I  mean  her  type — to  all  lands, 
and  all  times,"  said  Bricksham  thoughtfully. 
**I've  known  her  all  her  life;  and  though  we  have 
watched  her  grow  into  a  fine  artist,  and,  I  think, 
a  great  woman,  we  still  say,  'little  Sheelah.  *  " 

Over  at  the  French  window,  where  he  had  led 
her  for  a  cool  breath  of  air,  Heinrich  was  demand- 
ing, low:  *'I  want  to  talk  with  you — alone.  Shall 
I  come  back,  after  they've  gone,  tonight?" 

*  *  Tomorrow. '  *  She  turned  instantly  away  from 
him  toward  her  guests;  but  his  eyes  held  her  for 
a  second,  the  lids  half -dropped,  to  hide  the  passion 
in  them. 

**But — IVe  not  had  a  word  alone  with  you 
since  you  got  back  to  town — ^and  you've  been 
away  nine  weeks." 

'*I'll  keep  till  tomorrow,"  she  smiled. 

*'Have  you  changed?"  he  asked,  curious. 

'*No.    Why?" 

**  Because — I  thought  you  cared  about  me  a 
little,  when  we  each  got  back  this  summer,  you 
from  your  English  cottage,  and  I  from  home. 
What  was  that  funny  little  German  sentence  you 
said  to  me  ?    *Bist  du  immer  noch  mein  Liehster?  * " 
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''Oh,  don't  laugh  at  me!  I  took  such  pains  to 
learn  it!" 

'^Himmell  Fancy  saying  that  to  a  Viennese! 
You  Americans  I  You  play  with  fire !  Didn't  you 
know  what  it  meant  that  Liebsier?'* 

"Lover,"  said  Sheelah  simply. 

"Ah,"  he  answered,  with  a  quick  sidelong  look. 
* '  We  use  it  with  a  diflEerent  meaning  to  what  you  do. ' ' 

The  warm  red  went  all  over  her  face.  "Oh!" 
she  said;  and  then  quickly  recovering  her  poise, 
she  added :  "  I  remember  something  you  said,  too, 
before  I  sailed  for  England  in  the  summer.  'I 
will  not  ask  jrou  to  promise  anything ;  so  you  will 
have  nothing  to  regret!'  "  She  imitated  his 
accent  lightly,  with  a  teasing  smile,  then  added 
more  seriously:  "So  far  I  have  nothing  to  regret 
— ^nor  have  you." 

"So?"  he  said.  "I  wonder,  will  you  say  that 
tomorrow." 

She  looked  at  him  without  a  trace  of  coquetry. 
"Of  course  I  will.  How  could  one  ever  regret 
such  beautiful  hours  as  we  have  had  together?" 

A  Uttle  aloof,  wondrously  desirable,  she  stood 
smiling  up  at  him,  out  of  her  warm,  dark  eyes. 
He  made  a  sharp  turn  away. 

"It's  what  we  have  not  had,  that  we  regret," 
said  Heinrich.  "Ah — Ich  liebe  dichT'  and  he 
had  stepped  past  her  out  on  to  the  balcony. 

Van  Deryk  at  the  piano  cried  gaily:  "Give  me 
a  theme,  somebody,  any  few  little  notes,  and  I'll 
make  you  a  symphony." 
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For  a  dare,  Mabel  hummed:  "The  flowers 
that  bloom  in  the  spring — tra-la. " 

**0h,  that's  too  bad!"  they  all  protested,  but 
the  Belgian,  with  a  shrug,  and  a  flash  of  the  eyes, 
accepted  the  challenge.  And  then,  what  he  did 
with  it!  He  took  that  gay  little  phrase  of  few 
notes,  and  transposed  it,  at  various  levels,  to  the 
minor  key ;  he  blunted  and  sharpened  it ;  made  it 
march  like  a  funeral,  made  it  laugh  in  arpeggios 
all  up  and  down  the  piano,  wove  it  intricately  in 
and  out  of  heart-breaking  harmonies,  and  ended 
in  a  burst  of  triumph  and  applause. 

It  was  late  when  finally  they  all  had  gone. 
Sheelah  went  out  on  the  balcony  of  her  second- 
story  rooms,  and  waved  to  the  last  of  them,  as 
they  looked  up  from  the  front  yard  below.  And 
they  long  remembered  her  so,  the  brightly  lit 
room,  and  the  open  window  through  which  she 
had  stepped  to  the  balcony,  her  gay  good-byes^ 
and  laughter,  her  graceful  figure  in  its  evening 
dress,  as  it  leaned  towards  them,  over  the  railings, 
while  she  blew  them  little  kisses.  They  could 
not  see  the  let-down,  the  droop  of  all  her  bright- 
ness when  she  faced  alone  the  empty  room. 

Old  Deborah,  after  leaving  out  her  night-things, 
had  long  since  gone  to  bed  in  her  room  upstairs. 
Sheelah  moved  softly  about,  replacing  the  furni- 
ture which  had  been  shoved  back  against  the  wall 
for  the  dancing.  She  htmamed  to  herself,  very 
low,  while  she  did  so.  The  contrast  of  the  sudden 
quiet  of  the  place  and  of  old  Madison  Avenue, 
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deserted  at  that  hour,  was  too  great  without  some 
sound,  after  the  gay  little  party.  When  the  room 
was  tidy  again,  and  the  last  light  turned  out,  she 
saw  the  heart  of  the  fire  still  held  warm  and  strong. 
Though  the  corners  of  the  room  were  in  shadow, 
the  light  arotmd  the  grate  was  soft  and  ruddy. 
And  the  enchantment  that  belongs  to  fire-lit 
hearths  fell  upon  her. 

She  sat  down  on  the  floor  in  front  of  it,  knees 
drawn  up,  and  arms  around  them  musing. 

She  was  thirty-five,  and  she  looked  barely 
thirty.  Her  beauty  was  of  the  lasting  kind,  that 
seems  to  ripen  and  glow  toward  perfection  as  it 
approaches  middle-age.  The  hair  was  as  dark 
and  rich  as  ever — the  great  eyes,  if  deeper,  held  a 
profounder  charm,  the  skin  was  as  fair  and  fresh, 
and  the  contour  of  neck  and  breast  was  firm  and 
fine  as  in  youth.  That  was  the  outward  part  of 
her.  Inwardly,  experience  of  life  had  aged  the 
heart,  and  though  it  had  mellowed  and  softened 
it  with  understanding,  it  had  taken  from  it  some 
of  the  buoyancy  and  faith  of  pristine  days.  It 
would  not  be  in  the  power  of  any  one  to  hurt  her 
again  as  she  had  been  hurt. 

She  knew  that  tonight's  achievement  placed 
her  in  the  very  forefront  of  success  in  her  chosen 
profession,  that  it  crowned  the  effort  of  years. 
She  did  not  undervalue  it,  she  had  worked  too 
long  and  too  hard  for  that;  and  yet  now  that  it 
had  come,  now  that  years  of  the  same  sort  of  thing 
probably  stretched  before  her,  it  left  her  curiously 
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unsatisfied.  It  was  almost  as  if  it  belonged  to 
some  other  person,  with  whom  shei  could  sym- 
pathize, and  be  glad,  but  it  did  not  meet  her  own 
inner  need. 

Would  Heinrich  meet  it  ?  She  wondered.  She 
had  become  accustomed  to  thinking  at  every  per- 
formance, especially  every  first  night,  that  the  one 
face  in  the  world  was  not  in  the  stage  box,  and 
the  one  voice  in  the  world  did  not  join  in  the  plau- 
dits. She  often  wondered  whose  face  and  whose 
voice  it  was,  and  if  there  were  any  such  thing  as 
one  face  and  one  voice  for  her.  And  yet  under 
her  worldly  success,  under  her  whimsical  humour, 
under  pleasant  cynicism,  about  the  hard  facts  of 
life  as  she  knew  them,  the  dream,  the  hope,  per- 
sisted. She  had  not  found  it  realized,  but  in  her 
soul  she  felt  it  to  be  a  reality,  and  that  until  she 
found  it,  she  would  miss  the  very  kernel  of  life. 
The  loves  of  her  years  of  youth,  Philip  and  Brian, 
seemed  to  have  passed  through  her  life,  not  to 
have  become  an  adequate  part  of  it.  The  love 
of  the  steady  growing  years  of  her  early  maturity 
had  centred  around  her  son.  Now  even  he  had 
been  taken  from  her,  by  his  own  need  of  his  father 
whom  she  scarcely  knew.  They  would  always  be 
closely  in  touch,  she  and  Michael;  she  had  his  let- 
ters, she  even  had  him  for  long  summer  months 
in  the  English  cottage  by  the  river  which  she  had 
acquired  to  make  a  home  for  him  to  come  to. 
But  he  was  not  wholly  hers  any  longer.  His  going 
had  left  a  great  need,  a  great  loneliness,  and  to 
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assuage  it  she  had  plunged  into  the  frivolous  life 
of  New  York  where  most  of  her  winter  months 
were  spent.  She  had  been  one  of  the  first  to  take 
up  the  dancing  craze,  as  thoroughly  and  efficiently 
as  one  trains  for  a  game,  or  athletics.  And  it  was 
in  that  way  that  she  had  met  Karl  Heinrich  in 
the  spring  of  that  year. 

From  the  very  first  they  had  been  immensely 
attracted  toward  each  other.  Daring  and  domi- 
nant, the  man  captured  her  fancy  with  the  sense 
of  something  new  discovered  in  his  foreign  nature. 
He  was  younger  than  she,  barely  thirty,  and  he 
brought  her  a  false  youth,  a  return  of  hope,  a 
longing  for  the  deeper  contacts  of  life.  Of  the 
gay  restaurant  life,  of  theatres  and  suppers,  there 
was  much ;  and  of  the  quieter  times,  too,  when  he 
formed  the  habit  of  dropping  in  for  a  cup  of  tea 
in  the  late  afternoon,  or  a  cocktail  before  dinner. 
Sheelah  exulted  in  him,  in  their  happy  times,  and 
in  that  false  sense  of  restoration  of  youth,  which 
he  brought  her.  The  spring  was  responsible  for 
a  great  deal.  Their  wonderful  hours  climbed 
tumultuously  toward  some  expression. 

But  then  they  had  both  taken  fright.  It  had 
been  too  sudden,  too  unexpected,  the  swift  de- 
velopment of  their  friendship.  They  separated  for 
the  summer,  he  going  to  Austria,  she  to  England, 
with  nothing  settled,  but  a  tentative  expectation 
in  each  heart. 

Sheelah  did  not  realize  what  his  was.  But  he 
guessed  hers — and  it  made  him  a  little  imeasy. 
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But  that  summer  in  the  English  cottage  with 
Michael  was  strangely  happy  for  Sheelah,  ptmctu- 
ated  by  Karl  Heinrich's  letters  and  nourished 
with  secret  dreams. 

When  they  met  again  in  September  their  delight 
in  each  other  had  deepened.  But  the  possibilities 
between  them  were  still  tentative.  Somehow,  the 
question  of  how  their  relation  would  end  was 
always  pushed  a  little  further  off.  Sheelah  was 
pltmged  immediately  in  the  arduous  work  of  her 
new  play,  and  it  had  its  production  out  of  town. 
So  they  had  been  separated  for  nine  weeks,  while 
she  had  been  away  on  the  road,  and  in  the  day  or 
two  since  her  return,  her  time  had  been  so  occupied 
with  the  last  rehearsals  before  the  New  York 
opening,  that  they  had  had  no  chance  to  meet. 

She  wondered  what  he  might  have  to  say  to  her 
tomorrow  which  he  fancied  she  might  "regret." 
She  was  not  of  the  nature  that  regrets.  She  was 
seldom  sorry  for  anything,  coimting  all  experience 
that  came  to  her  as  a  part  of  the  game  of  life  and 
art  which  she  was  pla3dng  against  the  odds  of  time. 
No,  she  was  perhaps  the  most  unsorry  and  unre- 
pentant woman  in  the  world ;  but  neither  was  she 
satisfied. 

A  sentence  from  the  book  which  she  and  Brick- 
sham  had  been  discussing  that  evening  occurred 
to  her.  She  got  the  book,  and  looked  up  the 
whole  passage : 

The  people  are  in  the  wilderness  that  lies  between 
the  state  of  slavery  to  false  gods,  the  gods  of  the  old 
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order,  out  from  whose  sway  they  are  passing,  and  that 
promised  land  into  which  they  have  not  yet  entered. 
Their  hearts  fail  them  there,  and  they  cry  for  bread. 
Will  the  manna  from  Heaven  be  granted  them  as  it 
was  of  old?  Will  a  new  Moses  arise  to  lead  them, 
and  establish  them  in  the  promised  land?  Where 
will  such  a  one  be  found — ^the  selfless  leader,  free  from 
the  corruption  of  party  politics,  slave  only  to  those 
great  issues  which  are  as  high  as  God,  and  as  deep  as 
the  heart  of  humanity  itself? 

Sitting  on  the  floor  in  the  firelight,  Sheelah  read 
these  words  not  for  the  first  time,  and  pondered. 
Something  of  the  hunger  of  the  wilderness  was  in 
her  soul.  She  was  passing  beyond  the  sway  of  her 
old  gods,  but  the  ''promised  land'*  was  as  yet 
undiscovered.  .  .  .  Oh,  for  that  ** selfless  leader*' 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  humanity 

"Why,  he  would  found  a  new  order  of  society!'* 
she  said  aloud.  A  moment,  while  her  thoughts 
worked.  "No,  they  would  probably  stone  him 
to  death,"  she  added. 

Suddenly  she  leaned  her  head  back  against  the 
low  sofa.  *  *  I  am  so  tired  of  futile  little  things — 
so  tired  of  little  passions,  little  people,  little  aims." 
She  sat  up  on  her  heels.  "But  I  wish,"  she  added 
very  softly,  "I  could  find — whatever  it  is,  that 
lasts:' 

All  vestige  of  the  gifted  actress,  the  brilliant 
hostess,  had  died  away  from  her ;  she  was  a  lonely 
woman,  or  a  little  girl,  kneeling  there,  speaking 
like  a  prayer  into  the  very  heart  of  the  fire. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII 

Only  a  little  way 

We  went  together — 

Only  a  little  way,  and  then 

One  broke  the  tether 

That  had  bound  hearts  and  hands 

With  lightest  silken  bands. 

Keep  now,  I  pray, 

A  memory,  only. 

Of  that  once  happy  time 

That  left  us  lonely — 

With  hands  that  reach,  not  clasp. 

And  hearts  that  ache,  not  ask. 

R.  ri«  D, 

Sheelah  awoke  next  morning  with  the  sense 
of  happiness  all  about  her.  For  some  time  she 
lay  quite  still  imder  the  rose  canopy  of  her  big 
four-poster  bed,  letting  the  impression  grow 
more  and  more  real  to  her.  Her  first  night  as  a 
**Star"  in  a  metropolitan  theatre  was  over,  and 
had  passed  brilliantly.  The  play  had  brought  her 
final  success,  and  would  bring  her  riches.  Her 
friends  had  liked  and  applauded  her,  her  little 
''party"  afterward  had  been  very  happy,  and  the 
one  dearest — the  one  dearest — would  come  today 
and  talk  it  all  over  with  her,  and  they  would  reach 
some  imderstanding  of  their  future  relations. 
Once  again,  love  held  alluring  hands  to  her,  full 
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of  promise.  It  was  no  wonder  she  lay  still,  in  a 
sort  of  dreamy  enchantment  at  the  wonderful, 
beautiful  world. 

Old  Deborah  cheery  and  comfortable,  came  in 
presently  with  the  breakfast  tray  and  the  morning 
papers,  and  Sheelah  scanned  the  notices  of  her 
play  with  deepening  content. 

''Deborah,"  she  said  gaily,  between  sips  of  cof- 
fee, "I  am  grown  into  a  famous  person  over- 
night! You'll  have  to  treat  me  with  a  great 
deal  more  respect  than  you  did  yesterday.  I'm 
a  Star!" 

"Very  well,  your  star-ship,"  answered  Deborah, 
who  had  her  own  New  England  wit,  "but  you'll 
always  seem  like  a  child  to  me — ^just  playing  at 
things." 

"You  at  least  won't  spoil  me!"  smiled  Sheelah. 

"That  I  won't!"  returned  Deborah  stoutly. 

"Don't!"  said  Sheelah,  serious  for  a  moment. 
She  reached  up  and  caught  the  old  woman's 
brown  hand.  "And  don't  forget  to  scold  me,  now 
and  then,  will  you  ? — ^f or  I  shall  need  it,  and  nobody 
else  will  dare." 

"I'll  dare!"  said  Deborah  grimly,  but  her  eyes 
were  devoted  as  a  dog's. 

Through  what  was  left  of  the  morning  the  tele- 
phone rang  with  gay  congratulations  from  many 
friends.  Sheelah's  happiness  increased  as  the 
hours  of  the  day  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  that 
one  that  should  bring  him.  The  buoyant  sense 
of  youth  had  caught  her  again.     Life  seemed  once 
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more  filled  with  promise,  and  she  thrilled  to  it  with 
the  old  deep  exultance. 

The  fall  days  were  growing  shorter,  she  thought, 
the  twilight  would  come  early.  The  little  fire 
should  be  lighted,  and  the  candles  in  their  quaint 
sconces  which  so  became  the  old-fashioned  room. 
And  how  they  would  talk,  they  two!  What 
precious  things  they  would  have  to  tell  each 
other. 

At  five  he  came.  He  took  her  welcoming  hands 
in  his,  then  kissed  them  both  before  he  released 
them.  In  the  moment's  delicate,  intimate  silence 
between  them  he  noted  the  intake  of  her  breath, 
the  way  the  colour  deepened  in  her  face,  like  a 
girl's,  and  how  the  light  seemed  caught  in  her  eyes. 
In  the  candle  glow,  she  looked  barely  twenty- 
eight,  perhaps.  He  always  made  her  feel  younger 
than  he,  because  he  was  even  more  a  man  of  the 
world  than  she  a  woman  of  it,  and  there  was  about 
him  an  air  of  an  older  race.  His  manner  had  the 
assurance  and  authority  that  belong  to  it,  and 
caused  people  instinctively  to  defer  to  it.  Tall 
woman  though  she  was,  Sheelah  could  look  well 
up  to  him,  where  he  stood,  every  inch  a  man. 
She  thought  with  a  primitive  happiness:  **He  is 
stronger  than  I.     I  am  glad." 

She  noticed  a  subtle  change  in  him,  felt  in  his 
manner  something  a  little  withdrawn,  apart. 
Her  quick  look  took  him  in  from  his  sleek  brown 
head,  to  his  well-shod  feet,  wondering  what  the 
difference  was  and  what  it  portended;  and  came 
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back  to  smile  into  his  eyes.  **Zwichen  braun  und 
grau/*  which  she  tried  to  say  carelessly  as  if  bom 
to  the  difficult  accent.  Sceptical  eyes,  they  were, 
pleasantly  unbelieving.  Few  men,  or  women 
either,  were  able  to  deceive  Karl  Heinrich.  He  was 
the  sort  of  man  whom  other  men  like  as  a  matter 
of  course,  and  to  whom  women  forgive  much; 
for  his  very  presence  was  a  tonic,  his  personality 
so  vital,  so  full  of  the  normal,  earthly  enjoyment 
of  life.  Really  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
Sheelah  still  built,  in  dreams,  her  house  of  life 
upon  the  sands. 

But  he  was  obviously  not  at  ease;  and  in  her 
blind  happiness  she  totally  misread  the  cause  of  it, 
and  tried  with  many  tactful  gentlenesses  to  make 
him  so.  He,  on  his  part,  tried  to  lead  up  to  what 
he  had  to  say  to  her,  by  slow  degrees,  but  ended 
by  blurting  it  out  like  a  schoolboy. 

**I  nearly  did  not  come  to  you  today,"  he  said. 
"I  nearly  wrote  something  I  have  to  tell  you. 
But  then  I  thought  it  would  be  cowardly." 

She  waited,  still  happily  expectant. 

**How  long  have  you  been  away?  Nine  weeks? 
Much  may  happen  in  that  time — ^much  may  un- 
happen." 

She  gave  amused  assent. 

**I  hoped  it  had — unhappened,"  he  went  on, 
**but  when  I  saw  you  last  night,  I  realized  it  was 
just  as  strong  as  ever — the  old  attraction.  I 
want  you  to  believe  that,  Sheelah,  though  it  sounds 
impossible  with  what  Tve  got  to  tell  you.     But 
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you  won't  believe  it.  A  woman  never  does 
understand  that  in  a  man." 

**  Understand — ^what?"  she  said,  a  little  be- 
wildered at  his  halting  phrases. 

*'How  he  can — care  about  two  women.'* 

'*0h!" 

*'Yes,  at  once.  I  knew  you  wouldn't  under- 
stand. In  fact,  I  hoped  it  wasn't  true,  myself, 
until  I  saw  you  again  last  night — ^and  then  I  knew 
if  I  saw  much  of  you — I  couldn't  marry  her.  You 
see,^  since  you  went  away  I  became  engaged  to 
be  married." 

Sheelah  had  an  absurd  feeling  as  if  she  were 
a  clock  running  down.  It  was  time  to  strike  the 
half -hour,  but  the  springs  would  not  work.  She 
could  not  get  even  a  single  tone  out.  She  just 
waited,  thinking  how  she  had  teased  him  over  his 
guttural  foreign  **r"  in  words  like  **true"  and 
"married."  She  smiled  as  he  said  them  now, 
but  under  the  smile  was  a  wound  just  beginning  to 
hurt;  but  growing  deeper  and  hurting  more  with 
every  word  he  uttered. 

''You  see,  there  was  nothing  arranged  between 
us.  I  loved  you — I  was — what  you  Americans 
call — 'crazy  about  you,'  in  fact,  but  I  was  afraid 
you  would  not  see  things  my  way.  And  it  was 
not — how  shall  I  say — convenient  for  us  to  marry. 
Yet  I  must  marry.  With  us  Europeans,  those 
things  are  arranged  differently,  you  know.  It 
— my  engagement — was  practically  all  arranged 
by  the  two  families,  but  then — ^you  see — she  came 
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to  care,  the  little  girl — ^and  that  made  me  care> 
too." 

"Of  course,"  said  Sheelah  with  quiet  tmder- 
standing.  Her  hand  on  the  little  tea-kettle, 
which  had  not  yet  boiled,  was  quite  steady,  and 
her  eyes  met  his  unflinching  across  the  table. 

*'Then  there  is  nothing  left  to  say  but  to  wish 
you  every  happiness." 

*'Ah,  but  there  is  much  more  to  say!"  answered 
Karl  Heinrich. 

He  seemed  to  find  it  difficult  in  front  of  her 
composure  and  silence. 

"You  see,  either  I  must  not  see  you — ^we  must 
not  meet  as  we  have  met — such — almost  lovers — " 
his  look  challenged  her  to  deny  it,  but  she  did  not — 
**or — or  I  must  not  marry." 

After  a  little  pause  she  said  evenly:  "It  ought 
not  to  be  difficult  to  choose." 

But  it  is  difficult!"  burst  out  Heinrich. 
This  little  girl,"  his  voice  took  on  a  note  of  ten- 
derness such  as  is  often  heard  when  people  speak 
of  children, — "she  is  a  dear  little  girl,  she  is  every- 
thing any  man  could  want — and  she  deserves  the 
best  any  man  could  give — much  better  than  I  can 
give — because  I — ach!  I  am  two-hearted.  I  care 
about  you,  too.  And  she — she  is  rich,  and  trav- 
elled, and  cultivated,  her  people  are  in  the  best 
society  in  the  city,  and  she  cares  about  me.  It 
would  be  in  every  way  a  suitable  marriage.  But 
I — I  am  not  happy  in  it!" 

*  *  What  more  do  you  want  ? '  *  she  asked  curiously. 
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"  What  more  could  any  man  want  ?"  he  answered 
in  despair. 

"It  has  been  made  too  easy  for  you/'  she  said 
reflectively.  "But  surely  you  aren't  such  an 
^oist  as  to  think  only  of  your  own  happiness?" 

"I  think  of  it  first,"  he  answered  honestly, 
"but  not  only.     I  think  of  you,  too,  Sheelah!" 

"It's  a  little  late,  isn't  it,  for  that?  I  don't  see 
how  I  come  into  it  at  all." 

He  got  up  and  walked  over  to  the  window. 
"It  was  only  last  night  when  we  finished  our 
dance  and  stood  here,  that  you  said  you  had  not 
changed,  in  the  weeks  you  had  been  away." 

"And  you  said:  'Ich  liebe  dichT  " 

"Ah,  you  remember!  It  was  true,  too."  He 
came  and  stood  behind  her  chair,  dropping  his 
arm  over  it,  and  finally  turning  her  face  up  to  him. 
*  *  You  cannot  look  me  in  the  eyes,  and  say  you  do 
not  still  care." 

She  removed  his  hand  and  answered  lightly: 
* '  Oh — pour  passer  le  temps — to  make  life  interest- 
ing to  you  for  a  little  space,  and  to  amuse  myself 
a  little.  I  must  get  something  out  of  it,"  she 
added  with  gentle  irony.  But  he  shook  his  head. 
You're  not  speaking  truthfully." 
Haven't  you  a  good  deal  of  conceit,  Karl 
Heinrich?" 

"And  haven't  you  a  good  deal  of  subterfuge? 
You're  a  splendid  actress,  but  you  can't  deceive 
me.  No,  we  care  for  each  other,  you  and  I.  Sup- 
pose this  engagement  had  not  come  between  us. 
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what  would  have  been  the  end  for  us?  Just 
suppose!" 

Under  the  compelling  challenge  of  his  eyes,  her 
glance  fell  away.  Already  it  seemed  so  long  ago ! 
and  that  talk  with  Lillian — only  last  night — seemed 
in  the  distant  past.  The  tremendous  fact  that 
he  was  not  free  any  longer  had  changed  her  whole 
point  of  view.  And  suddenly  Lillian's  words, 
"Perhaps  it's  his  temptation,  too;  you've  got  to 
help  him  through  it,"  came  into  her  mind. 

"I  had  not  thought  it  would  end  quite  so,"  she 
said  slowly,  "but  since  things  are  as  they  are, 
there  is  nothing  else  but  good-bye  for  us,  Karl." 
She  rose  as  she  said  it,  and  stood  with  her  cheek 
leaned  against  her  hand  as  it  rested  on  the  mantel. 
She  looked  down  into  the  fire  for  a  moment,  and 
then  faced  him  impulsively.  "Only — I  do  want 
you  to  be  happy.  Somebody  might  as  well  be!" 
she  added  with  an  irrepressible  quiver. 

That  brought  him  to  his  feet,  and  his  arms  about 
her. 

"I  feel  a  brute — a  thief — as  if  I  had  taken  some- 
thing that  didn't  belong  to  me!"  he  said. 

"I  don't  suppose  you  could  have  won  it,  if  it 
didn't  somehow  belong  to  you." 

"Now  you  are  honest — now  you  are  yourself 
again!"  he  cried,  and  added  simply,  "What  shall 
we  do,  my  dear?" 

"You  must  choose." 

"Between  you?  Listen,  Sheelah.  I  cannot  go 
back  on  my  word.     It  is  given.     She  is  good,  she 
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is  sweet,  any  man  wotild  envy  me  such  a  wife, 
but " 

**Yes,  for  most  men  happiness  would  Ue  with 
just  such  a  woman,  but  you  with  your  European 
mind — ^you  who  have  known  many  women " 

"I  want — finesse  and  subtlety,  and  brains,"  he 
said  eagerly,  ''and  all  those  things  you  have. 
Sheelah,  w^hy  should  this  be  the  end  for  us?  Is 
it  only  for  marriage  you  give  yourself?** 

She  deprecated  the  suggestion  with  a  great 
simpUcity.  "Oh,  no  one  has  ever  married  me!— 
not  'for  better  or  worse,  richer  or  poorer*  and  all 
that."  Seeing  his  look  of  amazement  she  even 
smiled  as  she  acknowledged  the  bitter  thing. 
"They  say,  the  cynics,  that  all  women  have  their 
price.  Well,  that's  true.  Some  give  themselves  for 
money,  some  for  marriage,  some  for  love.  One 
makes  oneself  the  cheapest — ^isn't  it  strange? — 
for  love,  which  should  be  the  dearest  thing  of  all. 
It  is  a  mistake.  It  was  mine — oh,  ever  so  long 
ago!  and  ever  since.  I  see  it  now.  A  man  is 
willing  to  pay  for  what  he  values.  But  somehow 
when  you  care  so  much  you  only  want  to  give — 
and  give.  And  you  forget  to  allow  for  the  fact 
that  the  other  person  must  give,  too.  We  have 
a  little  song — "  She  went  swiftly  to  the  piano, 
and  sang  with  exquisite  lightness : 

If  in  all  the  world,  love. 

Thou  hast  none  but  me, 
This  shall  be  my  worth,  love. 

To  be  cheap  to  thee. 
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But  if  so  thou  ever 

Strivest  to  be  free 
Twill  be  my  endeavour 

To  be — dear — to  thee. 

Heinrich  had  come  and  stood  beside  her,  mar- 
velling that  she  could  sing  at  such  a  time,  marvel- 
ling, too,  at  the  curious  sweet  wistfulness  she  put 
into  the  last  line.  He  took  the  hand  near  him 
on  the  keyboard,  when  she  finished,  and  said  with 
feeling : 

"I  honour  you  for  telling  me  that,  and  for  so 
giving  yourself.  It  is  more  like  a  European  than 
an  American.** 

"Oh,  I  think  it's  like  any  woman  anywhere, 
who  really  cares.*' 

"And,"  he  continued,  "for  not  lowering  your 
flag  to  anything  less  than  the  thing  you  believed 
m. 

Suddenly  she  swung  round  and  faced  him, 
speaking  quickly,  almost  roughly : 

"Look  here,  I  believe  in  you.  And  I  can't  have 
you  mussing  up  your  life  like  this,  confusing  the 
issues,  mixing  the  motives,  compromising  with 
the  ideals,  and  losing  the  best  thing  in  it.  You 
go  back  to  that  girl.  The  beginnings  are  there, 
the  right  foundations.  How  do  you  know  what 
you  may  not  build  on  them?  Remember  the 
symphony  Van  Deryk  made  us  last  night  from 
those  few  little  notes?  Well,  you  can  do  the  same 
with  that  girl's  mind  and  heart  and  soul.    AH 
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you  need  to  start  with,  is  the  thing  you  said  to 
me:  'She  cares,  and  that  made  me  care,  too.' 
It's  the  best  thing  in  life,  Karl,  the  very  most 
worth  while,  and  I  don't  want  you  to  miss  it." 

In  her  earnestness,  she  had  risen  and  put  a 
hand  on  each  shoulder.  His  eyes  stared  at  her 
in  astonishment. 

"You  certainly  are  a  queer  girl,  Sheelah.  I 
thought — I  actually  did — that  you  loved  me." 

And  at  that  she  broke  into  beautiful  laughter,  and 
with  it,  some  burden  fell  away  from  her  forever. 

''So  I  do!  So  I  do!"  she  said.  "Too  much  to 
see  you  lose  out  on  this.  There  isn't  such  a  lot 
of  happiness  in  the  world  that  one  can  afford  to 
see  any  of  it  lost.  This  isn't  lost — it  was  only 
mislaid.     Oh,  Karl,  deserve  it!" 

The  laugh  died  away  on  a  tone  that  trembled, 
but  as  he  looked  at  her  in  utter  amazement,  it 
broke  again. 

"Dear,  funny,  foolish,  blind  man!"  she  said. 
She  came  close  to  him  and  laid  her  arms  around 
his  arms,  outside  them,  and  her  head  on  his  breast. 
The  intimate  nearness  and  dearness  of  him!  So 
they  stood  for  a  moment  very  quietly.  And  he 
began  to  realize  things  he  had  not  been  aware  of 
before,  and  that,  though  he  might  feel  in  other 
arms  the  strain  of  passionate  love,  he  would  never 
know  again  such  a  complete  enfolding  of  utter 
tenderness,  from  which  nothing  was  to  be  gained, 
and  everything  renounced. 

So  she  held  him  for  a  moment,  hungry  for  the 
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touch  of  lover,  hungry  for  the  touch  of  son.  And 
so  she  let  him  go  at  last,  her  arms  loosening  gradu- 
ally, lingering  down  the  length  of  his,  imtil  they 
dropped  at  her  sides,  and  she  smiled  up  at  him 
through  a  bright  sheen  that  brought  an  uncom- 
fortable pinch  to  his  throat.  ...  He  thought: 
**By  God,  you  are  a  splendid  woman!"  He 
wanted  to  say  all  sorts  of  things  that  should  tell 
her  how  he  admired  her;  but  she  just  gave  his 
hand  a  sort  of  friendly  squeeze  that  said  quite 
plainly:  **I  know  all  about  it,  so  why  bother 
with  words?" — so  in  the  end,  with  a  beautiful, 
awkward  gesture,  expressive  of  his  utter  inade- 
quacy, he  just  touched  her  finger-tips — ^and  went 
away. 

Sheelah  went  back  to  the  fireplace,  dreaming. 
She  picked  up  her  white  kitten  from  the  hearth- 
rug very  tenderly.  It  was  something  little  and 
alive  to  hold  in  her  empty  arms.  A  line  from  a 
play  of  Tolstoy's  leaped  into  her  mind,  and  she 
said  it  aloud,  in  her  low,  vibrant  voice — only 
there  was  no  one  to  hear  but  the  kitten — "Life 
gives  us  only  moments;  and  for  those  moments 

we  give  out  lives." 

....... 

An  hour  or  so  later,  she  was  in  her  dressing- 
room  at  the  theatre.  The  familiar  bustle  and 
hum  were  all  about  her — the  strapping  of  scenes 
into  place,  the  scraping  and  tuning  of  musicians' 
instruments,  the  tapping  of  the  women's  high- 
heeled  slippers  on  the  iron  staircase,  as  the  actresses 
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descended  for  the  first  act.  And  beyond  the 
curtain,  it  seemed  to  her  she  could  hear  the  buzz 
and  hum  of  a  great  audience  assembling.  Just 
before  overture  was  called,  Dick  Kinney  knocked 
at  her  door. 

''I  say,  Sheelah!"  his  tone  was  awed  and  exult- 
ant.    "Do  you  know  you're  sold  out?" 

' '  Sold  out — the  whole  house  ?     It's  impossible ! " 

"But  it's  true!"  said  Dick.     "Isn't  it  splendid?" 

Hans,  the  property-man  approached  her,  when 
she  came  out  of  her  dressing-room.  "Madame 
has  a  notice  in  the  German  paper,"  he  said  with 
pride.  "Can  you  read  German,  Madame?"  He 
read  it  to  her  for  which  she  smiled  and  thanked 
him.  A  little  farther  on  she  encountered  old  M. 
Laurent,  and  held  out  a  friendly  hand  to  him. 
It's  a  great  house,  Madame." 
I  know.     Oh,  how  strange  it  seems!" 

He  gave  her  quick  artist's  sympathy.  He,  too, 
had  risen  from  the  ranks. 

"And  I  feel  so  old,"  said  Sheelah. 

' '  Hoh ! "  the  old  actor  derided.  "  It  is  Tuesday 
night — and  the  usual  let-down.  You  will  not 
feel  old  in  a  minute,  Madame,  when  you  get  upon 
the  stage.  But  however  you  feel,  you  know  it 
all  goes  into  your  work,  joy  and  pain,  moods  and 
experience — one  huge  milange  est  la  grande  artiste,'' 

She  smiled,  warmed  and  comforted.  What  a 
kind  old  profession  it  was !  It  put  its  arms  around 
you  whenever  you  needed  it,  whether  you  were  up 
or  down. 
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And  when  the  second  triumph  was  over,  Sheelah 
came  home  to  find  her  friend  Lillian  waiting  for 
her,  cosily  ensconced  in  a  low  chair  before  the  fire, 
with  the  white  kitten  on  her  lap. 

"How  nice,  Lil  dear!  I  really  rather  dreaded 
coming  back  to  be  alone — a  bit  down,  I  suppose, 
and  too  tired  to  go  out.'* 

**I  thought  you'd  perhaps  feel  like  that,  dear 
old  girl,  so  I  sent  Tony  on  to  the  club,  and  told 
him  not  to  bother  about  me  as  I  would  take  a 
taxi  home." 

They  chatted,  while  Deborah  moved  a  low 
table  with  Sheelah's  bite  of  supper  upon  it,  in 
front  of  the  fire.  When  the  old  woman  had  with- 
drawn, Sheelah  told  her  friend  briefly,  something 
of  the  interview  with  Heinrich  in  the  after- 
noon. Lillian  listened  with  fine  understanding. 
Finally — 

**I  warn  you,"  said  Sheelah  with  a  half -apolo- 
getic laugh,  **I'm  in  a  dreadful  mood.  It  threat- 
ens to  obsess  me;  I  can't  seem  to  shake  it  off.  It 
seems  to  me  I  never  was  so  self-doubtful  before. 
And  in  spite  of  all  this  outward  success,  I  feel 
myself  inwardly  a  most  colossal  failure." 

"It's  just  this  unhappy  love  experience,"  said 
LiUian  gently,  "it  will  pass." 

"It's  all  of  them,"  said  Sheelah  tragically; 
"they've  all  been  unhappy;  all  mistakes  every- 
one; all  fruitless  giving.  It  makes  me  write 
myself  down  in  capitals  FOOL." 

"Well,"  answered    Lillian  with   her   cheerful 
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sanity,  **do  you  think  you  are  the  only  one  who 
goes  through  this  sort  of  thing?  We  all  do,  my 
dear,  every  one  of  us.  That  ought  to  cheer  you 
up  if  misery  loves  company.  F-double  0-L  is  a 
pleasant  little  pet  name  we  all  call  ourselves  at 
times." 

''Yes,  but  oh  Lil!  You  may  be  one  once  and 
again,  but  you  don't  go  on  being  one,  as  I  do." 

**No,"  wailed  Lillian  exaggerating  her  tone, 
**we  don't  because  we  can't!  We  haven't  got 
it  in  us!  We  would  if  we  could!  We'd  like  to 
be  your  kind  of  a  fool  with  a  fat  salary  and  a 
percentage  of  the  receipts.  We'd  enjoy  a  delight- 
ful circle  of  not  un-brilliant  friends  though  I 
say  it  as  shouldn't,  being  one.  We'd  like  a  flat 
in  New  York  and  a  house  in  England,  and  we'd 
adore  a  promising  young  son!  But  we  can't 
have  these  blessings  because  we  are  only  poor 
Utile  fools.     Oh  to  be  a  big  fool  like  you ! " 

*'0h,  dry  up,  you  idiot,"  said  Sheelah  smiling 
unwillingly. 

**You  only  have  three  meals  a  day — or  is  it 
four!"  went  on  Lillian  mournfully,  *'and  only 
two  homes  to  live  in  on  the  face  of  the  earth! 
You've  only  been  a  much-loved  woman  and  won 
your  way  to  a  much-loved  woman's  place." 

"Mighty  lonesome  place!"  said  Sheelah  gloom- 
ily. 

''Adamless  Eden,"  her  friend  agreed.  "No 
family  to  fret  and  harry  you  out  of  your  artistic 
temperament  and  seven  senses — and  dictate  all 
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your  earthly  conditions — oh  yes,  you're  much 
to  be  pitied!" 

*'0h— goaway!" 

**I  don't  believe  you  realize,"  went  on  Lillian 
paying  no  attention  to  her  whatever,  '*how  much 
you  mean  to  those  people  whose  lives  touch  yours. 
These  different  men — ^you  had  some  work  to  do 
for  each  of  them  and  they  for  you,  in  character- 
making.  It  was  important  in  the  whole  scheme 
of  things.    And  so  it  happened." 

"Well,"  Sheelah's  tone  was  weary,  '* doctors 
diagnose  it  different  ways,  and  one's  friends  apply 
various  antidotes  of  philosophy — ^but  what  I'm 
thinking  is — ^it's  really  an  attrition  of  the  heart." 

The  phrase  caught  Lillian's  attention;  and  her 
bantering  tone  vanished.     ''You're  tired,  dear." 

"Yes,  I  am;  but  it's  not  physical,  at  least  not 
only.  I'm  tired — oh  desperately — of  the  little 
things  we  set  our  hearts  upon  which  turn  to  dust 
and  ashes.  This  love  of  man  and  woman — this 
sex-love — it  begins  to  bore  me." 

"Oh,  you  are  tired!" 

Sheelah  joined  in  her  friend's  low  laughter  at 
her  expense.     Then  she  sighed  again. 

"But  it  does.  It's  capable  of  many  variations 
— ^but  it's  always  the  same  theme.  It  isn't  big 
enough.  It  fails.  I  want  something  that  doesn't 
fail." 

"You  want  religion,"  said  Lillian  after  a  little 
silence;  and  was  not  surprised  at  Sheelah's  scorn- 
ful: 
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**Tum  to  God  when  I  am  no  longer  desirable 
to  man,  as  Balzac  says?  No,  not  I!  I'd  be 
ashamed ! ' ' 

**Well — that  would  be  very  good  for  you,*' 
answered  Lillian  smiling.  But  under  her  teasing 
and  twinkles,  was  a  very  real  compassion  for  her 
friend,  and  Sheelah  knew  it.  She  made  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  throw  oflE  her  mood.  Her  eyes 
fell  upon  a  splendid  photograph  of  Michael  in 
an  easel  frame,  on  the  mantel,  and  her  face 
brightened.  She  rose  and  touched  it  with  a 
caress. 

"At  any  rate,  there's  this.'' 

Lillian  rose  too.  *'Yes,  you've  got  a  son. 
Think  what  some  of  us  would  give  for  that!  In 
spite  of  all  your  'mistakes  and  fruitless  giving' 
you  complain  of,  you  didn't  miss  that." 

**No,"  said  Sheelah  warmly.  Her  mind  swept 
back  to  the  poignant  moment  many  years  ago, 
now,  when  she  had  first  realized  the  new,  incom- 
ing life.  ''No,  I  didn't  miss  that,  thank  God.  I 
might  have  .  .  .  but  I  didn't." 

They  both  stood  looking  at  the  picture.  ' '  Sev- 
enteen," Sheelah  said  lovingly.  "Nearly  eight- 
een! Lil,  I  cannot  believe  it — my  little  baby!" 
Her  face  had  a  great  homesickness.  "You  know, 
I  haven't  really  got  him.  He  isn't  only  mine, 
you  see,  he's  his  father's,  too,  and  he  has  a  great 
admiration  for  him.  He  is  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment again.  So  now  Michael  thinks  he  wants 
to  be  a  statesman,  too."    She  laughed.     "I  can 
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remember  when  he  wanted  to  be  a  policeman — 
and  before  that,  an  engine-driver!" 

"  YouVe  been  a  wonderful  mother  to  him,  dear 
girl — most  wonderful  of  all  when  you  let  him  go 
from  you.'* 

"I  couldn't  hold  him — ^with  half  his  heart  away. 
Oh,  Lil  dear,  but  what  a  hole  it  makes — this  always 
relinquishing  what  is  most  precious!  and  how 
shall  we  recuperate  from  the  losses  of  life?"  The 
tone,  though  restrained,  was  a  cry. 

'*Dear,  dear  Sheelah!  I  only  know  one  way," 
said  Lillian  humbly. 

'*Well,  one's  enough!  Oh,  you  are  going  to 
tell  me  again  I  need  religion.  Faith,  I  do!  but 
how  is  one  to  get  it  ?  You  dear  old  earnest  Episco- 
palian, there's  a  question  to  stump  you!" 

"Sometimes  it  gets  you,"  observed  Lillian,  as 
she  began  to  put  on  her  hat. 

"Must  you  go?"  Sheelah  said  a  little  wistfully. 

"I  hate  to  leave  you,  but  I  must  get  home  before 
Tony.  He's  so  vexed  if  he  comes  in  and  I'm  not 
there.  And  mother,"  she  laughed,  "isn't  it  ridi- 
culous? Here  am  I,  thirty-six  years  old,  and 
mother  still  worries  if  I'm  out  after  dark!  But 
Tony  is  my  real  dread.  Husbands  are  a  nuisance. ' ' 
Interfere  with  novel-writing,  I  suppose?" 
Frightfully.  Don't  you  worry,  dear  old  girl. 
You'll  find  the  right  one — or  the  right  thing  to 
go  on  with.  When  God  makes  a  need  so  great, 
He  makes  an  answer  to  it.  And  often  it's  nearer 
than  you  think."    With  an  affectionate  squeeze 
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of  the  hand  she  was  gone,  leaving  Sheelah,  as 
often  before,  somehow  heartened  by  their  talk. 

*'Work,'*  she  said  resolutely,  *'work  and  more 
work.     That's  the  thing  for  me." 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

Nothing  can  be  as  it  has  been  before; 
Better,  so  call  it,  only  not  the  same. 

Simple?    Why  this  is  the  old  woe  o'  the  world; 
Tune,  to  whose  rise  and  fall  we  live  and  die. 
Rise  with  it,  then!    Reioice  that  man  is  hurled 
Prom  change  to  change  unceasingly. 
His  soul's  wings  never  furled ! 

Robert  Browning. 

'  *  Darling  mother !  * ' 

' '  Oh,  Michael !    Here  we  are  at  last.     How  long 
the  months  have  been  since  this  time  last  year!*' 
You  always  say  that,  mother." 
Well,  it*s  true.     But  oh,  how  good  it  is  to  get 
home!" 

The  boy  laughed  delightedly.  '*It  seems  good 
to  hear  you  call  England  that." 

*' England,"  said  Sheelah  with  her  teasing 
smile.  *'I  wasn't  thinking  of  England.  I  was 
thinking  of  a  certain  little  cottage,  and  a  long, 
lean,  lanky,  overgrown,  undernourished  broth  of  a 
boy,  a  sore  trial  to  his  mother " 

*' Especially  when  he  isn't  with  her,"  he  put  in, 
hooking  his  arm  through  hers,  chummily,  **so 
she  can't  concentrate  on  him  her  love  for  the 
entire  universe." 

36s 
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**  Michael,  I  do  believe  you're  beginning  to 
understand  things!" 

He  laughed.  **  Don't  you  dare  to  put  on  airs 
with  me.  You're  not  much  older  than  I,  and  I'm 
taller  than  you  are,  anyway!" 

She  looked  up  at  him  with  loving  pride.  *  *  Eight- 
een! And  you  used  to  be  eight!  And  eight 
months,  eight  weeks,  eight  days." 

'*But  that  was  long  ago,"  he  said  with  a  supe- 
rior air  of  giving  comfort.  Sheelah  laughed  in 
her  turn. 

**And  now,  Oxford!  I  can  hardly  believe  it. 
Shall  you  like  it,  dear  lad?" 

**  Rather.  But  you're  a  tired  little  mother,  and 
will  want  your  tea.  Let's  have  it  in  the  garden. 
Then  we  can  talk.  We've  got  a  new  housemaid. 
Name  of  Joyce.  Got  dimples.  I  picked  her  out 
for  that." 

''Good  gracious!" 

'  *  Fact ;  not  a  bad  way  to  choose  people,  mother. ' ' 

''Idiot,"  said  Sheelah  gently.  "Can  she  make 
tea?" 

"I  live  in  'opes,"  he  said  gaily,  as  he  went 
away  to  give  the  order. 

They  had  just  reached  "home"  after  the  jour- 
ney from  London  together.  Sheelah  looked  after 
him  in  a  sort  of  amazement,  which  she  felt  each 
time  they  were  reunited,  after  her  long  absences 
in  America.  He  was  a  rather  wonderful-looking 
youth,  fine  of  face  and  clean  of  limb,  with  that 
loose-hung  look  that  conveys  the  impression  of 
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perfect  physical  health  and  careless  grace.  A  face 
full  of  spirit  and  strength,  with  generally  a  twinkle 
of  fun  in  the  brown  eyes,  and  more  animation 
than  young  Englishmen  often  express,  which, 
people  said,  showed  the  Celtic  strain  in  his  blood. 

She  had  not  seen  his  father  since  the  day  when 
he  and  Michael  had  sailed  away  from  America. 
Michael  was  thirteen  then.  He  had  been  at  an 
English  school  ever  since.  And  for  five  summers 
they  had  had  the  little  cottage  by  the  river,  where 
every  spring,  as  soon  as  her  season  was  over,  she 
had  come.  Somehow,  it  was  more  a  home  than 
any  other  place  had  ever  been.  The  English 
country  was  lovely,  and  the  wholesome,  happy 
life  gave  her  three  months  of  recuperation  from 
the  wear  and  tear  of  the  past  season.  Michael 
played  tennis,  and  rowed,  and  boated  with  others 
of  his  kind,  and  brought  them  home  and  intro- 
duced them  to  his  mother  with  evident  pride  in 
her.  By  degrees  their  little  social  circle  widened, 
and  the  summer  became  the  time  of  the  whole 
year  for  which  Sheelah  lived  and  worked. 

She  and  Philip  never  corresponded  about  the 
boy.  With  a  good  deal  of  tact  and  judgment, 
he  arranged  his  own  life,  and  made  his  own  plans. 
There  was  a  tacit  understanding  that  winters 
with  his  father,  and  summers  entirely  with  his 
mother,  should  be  continued  until  his  college  days 
were  over.  Each  parent  knew  that  he  adored  the 
other,  and  he  spoke  freely  of  his  life  with  each. 
But   they   neither  approached   the  other,   even 
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regarding  their  great  interest  in  common.  Old 
wrongs,  old  sorrows,  and  a  great  reserve  of  other 
experience  which  had  come  between  to  each,  kept 
them  apart.  After  his  wife's  death,  when  Car- 
michael  had  made  his  appeal  to  Sheelah  for  his 
son,  that  she  would  allow  him  to  be  educated  in 
England,  tmder  his  supervision,  she  had  put  the 
question  squarely  up  to  Michael.  She  appreci- 
ated the  value  it  would  be  to  the  boy  too  much  to 
stand  in  his  way.  Nor  had  she  ever  been  sorry 
for  what  he  had  chosen  to  do.  In  that  brief 
interview  which  she  had  had  with  Philip  when 
he  took  Michael  away,  she  had  felt  very  strongly 
that  he  was  exactly  the  right  man  to  have  charge 
of  her  son  for  the  next  few  years.  Philip's  old 
dash  and  audacity  had  gone  forever,  had  given 
place  to  graver,  finer  things.  He  was  leaving 
America  for  good,  he  said,  since  the  tie  that  held 
him  to  it  was  broken.  He  was  going  back  to  his 
own  land,  and  start  again,  as  nearly  as  he  could, 
where  he  left  off.  He  had  the  look  of  a  man  who 
has  lived  deeply,  suffered,  and  conquered.  And 
it  was  that  which  had  begotten  the  confidence 
in  him  which  induced  Sheelah  to  **lend**  him 
Michael,  she  said  with  a  little  smile  which  she 
did  not  realize  was  pathetic.  Philip  had  tried 
to  thank  her.  The  words  were  hard  to  say,  but 
she  understood  all  that  he  left  unsaid,  and  cut 
him  short  with  her  customary  generosity.  **Take 
care  of  him,**  she  said,  **he*s  the  most  precious 
thing  in  the  world  to  me." 
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**He*s  all  I  have  left,*'  Philip  had  answered 
simply.  And  somehow  to  her  amazement  when 
she  thought  of  it  afterward,  they  had  had  a  hasty 
handshake,  quite  friendly,  before  the  boat  started. 
But  they  had  never  met  since. 

Sheelah  took  off  her  hat  upstairs  in  her  familiar 
little  bedroom,  and  looked  about  her  with  a  great 
sense  of  comfort  and  content.  The  chintz-hung 
room  was  quaintly  furnished,  with  the  sort  of 
old  things  she  liked.  The  casement  windows 
looked  down  on  the  green  little  garden  sloping 
away  to  the  glimmering  river.  A  rose  climbed 
straight  up  to  the  sill,  as  if  begging  to  be  invited 
in.  Sheelah  laughed  her  low  happy  note,  as  she 
touched  it  lightly.  Some  exceedingly  respectable 
looking  rooks  were  hopping  about  on  the  lawn, 
under  the  walnut  trees,  in  evident  eager  anticipa- 
tion of  crumbs  from  tea,  and  Michael's  gay  voice 
was  calling:  ** Hurry  up,  mother!  Why  are  you 
prinking  for  just  me?*'  It  was  early  June,  She 
thought  happily  as  she  descended  to  the  garden 
that  at  least  two  months  of  this  heaven  of  peace 
and  rest  lay  ahead. 

She  spoke  pleasantly  to  the  rosy-cheeked  maid 
with  the  dimples,  approving  Michael's  choice 
with  a  little  flicker  of  eyelashes  in  answer  to  his 
questioning  eyebrows. 

"She  fits  into  the  picture,   doesn't  she?"  he 

asked,  when  they  were  alone.     **I  chose  her  out 

of  a  bunch  of  sisters.     Mrs.  Brown  sent  them  up 

to  see  which  the  young  master  preferred.     How 
24 
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do  you  like  that,  mother?  Doesn't  it  make  you 
feel  ancestral?'* 

' '  One  foot  in  the  grave, ' '  said  Sheelah  hiunouring 
him.  '*Yoimg  master,  indeed!  Of  what  I'd  like 
to  know?" 

"So  would  I!"  said  Michael,  with  a  laugh.  "Of 
the  rooks,  I  guess.  * '  He  tossed  them  some  crumbs. 
* '  Oh,  I  say,  it  is  good  to  have  you  back !  But  you 
look  different  somehow — sort  of  sadder.  What 
is  it?  You  oughtn't  to  look  sad — ^at  your  age. 
You're  much  too  pretty!" 

'*  Ridiculous  boy . " 

''WeU,  beautiful,  then." 

**0h!"  disparaged  Sheelah. 

*'It's  true.  You  know  I've  often  wondered 
why  so  few  grown-up  people  manage  to  be  really 
happy.  My  father  said,  *0h,  nobody's  happy' — 
just  like  that,  as  if  it  didn't  matter  much,  as  if  it 
were  rather  babyish,  like  being  fond  of  jam.  But 
then,  you  see,  one  is  fond  of  jam!" 

*'So  I've  noticed,"  smiled  Sheelah;  and  added, 
with  interest:  **What  does  he  think  matters, 
then?" 

'*0h,  work.  He  works  all  the  time.  I  don't 
know  whether  it's  because  he's  lonely,  or  be- 
cause he's  really  interested.  But  they  say  he's 
got  a  career  before  him.  You  know,  he  told  me 
that  he  thought  at  one  time  he  had  missed  it, 
was  an  out  and  out  failure.  I  can  hardly  believe 
it,  but  he  says  it  was  so.  Anjnvay,  he's  won 
back,  all  the  way.     He  speaks  brilliantly.     I've 
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heard  him.  And  I  tell  you  people  listen,  whether 
they  agree  with  him  or  not.  Sometimes  they  in- 
terrupt him,  and  he's  so  swift  back  at  them !  Sort 
of  plays  them  on  a  line  of  their  own  argtiment, 
gets  them  all  tangled  up  in  it — and  then  shows 
them  the  way  out.  More  than  once  they've 
come  round  to  him  afterward.  He  writes  too. 
Mother !  Someone  told  me  you  wrote  more  than 
half  that  play  you  were  so  successful  in  last 
winter!'* 

**0h,  I  helped  a  bit.   Why— what's  the  matter? " 

Michael  was  looking  lugubrious.  ** Whatever 
shall  I  fee?"  he  said  despairingly.  *'I  ought  to  be 
a  genius,  with  two  such  parents." 

She  laughed.  *'What  does  your  father  say 
when  you  give  forth  such  groans  as  that?" 

'*0h,  he  says  not  to  worry  yet;  that  it  will 
come  to  me  quite  suddenly,  probably  during  my 
college  time.     Do  you  like  your  work,   mother?" 

"The  work,  yes;  the  life,  no;  because  there's 
so  little  home  in  it.  New  York  all  last  winter, 
so,  the  road  all  next  season." 

**Poor  little  mother!  Should  you  like  to  give 
it  up?" 

"Depends  on  what  else  offers.  But  don't  let's 
talk  stage.  I  don't  want  to  think  of  it  for  two 
months — except  from  the  other  side  of  the  foot- 
lights. Oh,  Mike  dear!  We've  got  this  whole 
long  lovely  summer!  What  shall  we  do  with  it?  ^ 
Run  up  to  town,  and  gad  about?  Take  a  flying 
trip  to  the  continent?" 
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'  *  I  say !    Can  we  afford  all  that  ? " 

''How's  yotir  French?" 

**It's  fair.  One  of  my  best  pals  is  Jacques 
Dorillac,  French  Colonial,  here  to  be  educated. 
We  often  speak  it  together." 

''Good!  Well,  perhaps  in  July — ^what  about  a 
trip  in  France — Switzerland " 

**I  say!    Are  you  Mrs.  Croesus?" 

Sheelah  laughed  happily.  ''It's  better  than 
'Lofty-Look,'  isn't  it,  old  child?" 

"Rather!  though  I  did  like  the  potatoes  I  used 
to  fry — and  the  chestnuts  that  popped  in  the 
shovel.  You  were  sweet  to  me,  mother!  And  I 
used  to  love  our  talks  by  the  fire  at  night — ^when 
you  let  me  imagine  my  father — just  as  he's  turned 
out  to  be!  You  don't  mind  my  being  so  keen 
on  him,  do  you?"' 

"Of  course  not." 

"You're  so  big,  mother." 

"You  see,"  said  Sheelah  a  little  unsteadily,  "I 
had  such  a  wonderful  father  of  my  own." 

"My  grandfather  Brent.  I  remember  him  just 
as  well!" 

"You've  got  his  eyes — brown  velvet,  they  were." 

"You  so  seldom  speak  of  them  all,  mother." 

"Our  lives  are  so  different,  so  far  apart,  now. 
Oh,  Mike,  that's  the  sad  thing  about  families. 
They  grow  xxp — and  go  away!  Perhaps  you  will, 
too." 

"No  such  luck  for  you.  You've  got  me  for 
keeps,"  he  said  comfortingly. 
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The  shadows  were  lengthening  over  the  lawn, 
and  the  garden  was  full  of  scents  that  seemed  to 
grow  heavier  with  the  approach  of  night.  From 
the  tree  above  them  came  the  lovely  note  of  a 
thrush.  Farther  off  the  blackbirds  were  calling. 
Sheelah  looked  about  her  with  a  great  sense  of 
peace  and  happiness.  "It  is  heavenly,"  she 
said  softly. 

**Yes,  it's  better  than  'Lofty-Look',"  replied 
Michael  thoughtfully.  "But  I've  always  won- 
dered if  the  name  of  this  place  wasn't  rather 
a  dare  to  fate." 

Under  the  vine  that  climbed  over  the  entrance 
the  word  "Arcady"  could  just  be  discovered. 

"Wonder  who  named  it?"  said  Sheelah.  "But 
anjnvay,  it's  been  that  to  us,  hasn't  it?  A  place 
of  heart's  content." 

They  finished  their  tea,  and  walked  about  to- 
gether inspecting  new  blossoms,  planning  addi- 
tions, and  little  changes.  Joyce,  the  new  maid, 
said  to  the  housekeeper,  as  she  peeped  from  the 
kitchen  window. 

' '  She's  a  lovely  lady,  isn't  she  ?  But  my,  they're 
more  like  sweethearts  than  relations." 

That  was  June,  1914. 

They  did  go  abroad  in  July  to  Switzerland, 
joining  some  old  friends  of  Sheelah  *s,  a  Swiss 
colonel  and  his  American  wife  with  whom  they 
had  a  wonderful  trip  by  automobile,  through  the 
high  mountains,  through  old-world  villages,  stop- 
ping at  quaint  little  inns.     They  did  some  climb- 
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ing  of  a  mild  sort,  and  picnicked  day  after  day  in 
the  open,  in  spots  of  marvellous  beauty.  During 
this  week  "in  the  wilds"  as  they  called  it,  they 
scarcely  saw  a  newspaper.  It  was  late  July  when 
they  finally  returned  to  the  country-house  of 
their  hosts,  near  Geneva.  And  then  the  strained 
European  situation  astonished  them.  At  least 
it  astonished  and  troubled  Colonel  d'Entin.  The 
women  couldn't  understand  why  he  should  worry 
over  it  so  much. 

**It  may  mean  war,*'  he  said. 

And  they  laughed  at  him.  "Nonsense!"  they 
said.     "War  in  this  generation — ^it's  impossible!" 

"Youll  see — ^it  will  all  be  arranged,"  said 
Michael. 

"Your  father  is  in  the  English  Parliament, 
isn't  he  ? "  asked  the  colonel,  thoughtfully.  * '  What 
does  he  say  about  it?" 

"Haven't  heard  from  him,"  Michael  answered. 
"But  you  don't  really  think  there's  going  to  be 
big  trouble,  sir?" 

The  colonel  glanced  at  his  wife  and  Sheelah 
whom  the  conversation  interested  so  slightly 
that  they  had  turned  away  and  were  discussing 
a  Paris  fashion-paper  with  animation.  He  turned 
back  to  the  boy,  with  a  very  serious  nod,  full  of 
import.     Michael  was  arrested  by  it. 

"Real  war — ^between  Austria  and  Serbia?"  he 
asked. 

"All  Europe,"  said  the  colonel  in  a  low  tone 
but  with  weight. 
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It  was  only  a  few  moments  later  that  the  tele- 
phone rang,  long  distance  from  Paris  calling  excit- 
edly: ** Geneve!  Geneve!'*  and  asking  if  M, 
Michael  Carmichael  were  there  ?  As  Michael  an- 
swered it,  his  face  changed  so  swiftly  that  they 
all  stopped  talking  to  watch  him. 

*'C'est  vous,  Jacques?  Oui,  c'est  Michel.  Oh 
— oh — est — ce — que  c'est  possible?  Un  moment 
— ^mother!  It*s  my  friend  Jacques  Dorillac.  He's 
in  Paris — says  he — Oui,  j'entends — continuez.  .  .  . 
Mais  c'est  terrible  .  .  .  jecomprends.  .  .  .  Est — 
ce — vrai?  Vous  fetes  siir  ?  Alors,  c*est  s6rieux.  Merci 
— Merci,  mille  fois — pour  ma  m^re  at  moimSme. 
Je  le  ferai.    J'esp^re  vous  voir  bientdt.   Au  revoir.  *  * 

He  turned  to  them  a  somewhat  dazed  face. 
**He  says  there's  a  good  deal  of  excitement  in 
Paris — because  the  Austrians  are  in  Belgrade.** 

The  colonel  threw  up  his  hands.  *'It*s  come 
then,  ^*  he  said. 

**And,*'  Michael  continued,  **  Jacques  says  that 
he  just  got  my  letter  telling  him  we  were  here, 
and  he's  very  anxious  for  us.  Wants  us  to  get 
away — back  to  England  as  soon  as  possible. 
Say«  I  must  take  my  mother  and  start  tomorrow. 
Say«  there's  a  great  conflagration  coming!** 

The  colonel  immediately  telephoned  to  the 
chief  newspaper  office  to  get  the  news  of  the 
Austrian  invasion  of  Serbia  confirmed.  When 
it  was,  he  sat  heavy  with  thought. 

'  *  It  doesn't  mean  Switzerland  will  be  drawn  in, 
does  it?"  asked  his  wife  anxiously. 
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**0r — England?"  said  Sheelah,  in  the  same  way. 

'*Who  can  tell?"  he  answered.  "I  did  not 
expect  to  see  war  again.  I  am  a  retired  officer. 
But  if  the  country  calls — ^well,  one  must  go  to  its 
defence." 

Their  holiday  ended  abruptly,  and  the  next 
night  they  left  for  Paris,  on  their  way  to  England. 

They  never  forgot  that  night  in  the  crowded 
train  from  Geneva  to  Paris.  They  sat  up  all 
night,  fortunately  with  window  seats  opposite 
each  other.  As  the  dawn  broke  over  the  soft 
French  fields,  and  objects  began  to  stand  out 
semi-distinct  in  the  dim  Ught,  Michael  suddenly 
started  and  touched  his  mother's  arm : 

"Look!"  he  said  in  a  low  tone. 

And  Sheelah's  gaze,  following  his,  discerned 
the  forms  of  soldiers  in  the  French  uniform  and 
cap  drilling  behind  the  hedges,  in  the  fields; 
there  in  the  morning  twilight,  they  watched  them, 
awed,  for  a  time  in  silence.  The  other  occupants 
of  their  carriage  were  not  stirring  yet.  The  train 
swept  on,  and  still,  at  intervals,  the  forms  of 
soldiers  appeared,  from  farm,  and  village,  and 
homestead.  In  that  weird  light,  when  scarcely 
even  the  birds  were  awake,  there  seemed  some- 
thing sinister,  ominous  with  fate,  in  those  silently 
peopled  fields. 

"They  seem  un-French,"  whispered  Michael, 
hesitating  for  a  word.  "So  un-gay,  so  terribly 
intent,  and  grim." 

"Yes,"  Sheelah  watched  them  with  a  sinking 
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of  the  heart.  She  loved  this  country  and  its 
people.  It  held  dear  associations  with  Brian, 
and  later  with  Michael,  when  he  was  a  tiny  boy 
just  beginning  to  lisp  the  strange  tongue.  And 
the  mother-heart  of  her  rushed  out  to  all  these 
little  soldiers  with  a  dread  and  terror  of  the  days 
— not  yet  visualized,  only  felt — which  lay  ahead. 

In  Paris  she  met  Michael's  friend,  Jacques 
Dorillac,  a  delightful  boy,  a  year  or  so  older  than 
Michael,  and  not  unlike  him  in  type,  lean  and 
strong,  but  with  eyes  of  Breton  blue.  He  was 
joining  the  colours  at  once.  They  had  but  a 
few  minutes  with  him,  before  he  put  them  on  their 
train  for  Calais  to  Dover. 

**Who  knows?*'  he  said,  as  he  shook  Michael's 
hand.  "Perhaps  we  shall  meet  soon — side  by 
side — in  all  this." 

He  turned  to  his  friend's  mother  and  kissed  her 
hand  with  something  more  than  the  mere  polite- 
ness of  his  race,  something  of  shared  sympathy, 
and  determined  courage. 

*'Au  revoir,  Madame,"  was  all  he  said.  And 
Sheelah  felt  a  strange  sinking  of  the  heart. 

Then  Dover,  and  its  beautiful  old  tower  manned 
with  English  Tommies,  the  good  brown  khaki, 
and  the  honest  brown  faces  suddenly  filling  their 
hearts  with  confidence,  more  than  the  guns  turned 
out  toward  sea. 

That  was  the  31st  of  July,  1914. 

Strangely  peaceful  the  little  garden  of  Arcady 
looked  when  they  reached  home;  strangely  out 
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of  key  with  the  Icxwning  horror  sounded  the  black- 
bird's note.    England  was  not  yet  awake.    But 

"I  must  see  my  father,"  said  Michael,  preoccu- 
pied, almost  before  he  had  taken  off  his  hat. 

He  left  for  London  almost  immediately. 
"Don't  you  worry,  little  mother,"  he  said,  as  he 
kissed  her  before  going,  ''trust  me,  he'll  know 
just  what's  best  to  do." 

She  nodded  with  a  smile.  Michael  could  never 
remember  his  mother  saying  good-bye  to  him  with 
anything  but  a  nod  and  a  smile. 

But  when  he  had  gone,  she  walked  about  the 
little  house,  tr5nng  to  bear  the  foreknowledge  that 
was  coming  to  her.  Not  knowing  the  Philip 
Carmichael  of  today,  she  could  not  share  her 
son's  supreme  confidence  in  him.  Her  relentless 
imagination  accepted  the  coming  war  as  a  fact 
already,  and  she  feared — as  many  other  mothers 
in  many  other  lands  must  have  been  fearing  at 
that  moment. 

Restlessly,  she  wandered  about  the  house,  into 
Michael's  room  and  out,  into  her  own  and  out; 
upstairs,  downstairs,  fighting  with  herself  to  van- 
quish the  creeping  inner  terror  of  this  approach- 
ing spectre  of  war.  It  was  long  since  she  had 
suffered  like  this — ^in  fact,  never  like  this.  The 
old  sinews  of  emotion  unused  to  strain  for  some- 
time now,  could  hardly  bear  the  weight  of  this. 
She  stood  at  the  open  windows  of  the  little  draw- 
ing-room, from  which  one  could  step  straight  on 
to  the  lawn,  looking  at  the  river  shimmering  in 
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the  summer  sun.  How  beautiful,  how  peaceful, 
how  terribly  unprepared  it  looked,  and  yet,  it 
too  was  running  irresistibly  toward  the  sea  and 
the  channel  where  the  great  ships  lay — Sheelah 
knew  just  how — and  the  great  guns.  Her  heart 
seemed  to  die  within  her,  as  her  spirit  went  out 
on  the  long  wing  of  imagination. 

**God,"  she  said  softly  at  last,  **  everything 
has  been  required  of  me — everything  in  all  my 
life  that  I  have  loved.  Except  this  one  ewe  lamb 
of  mine.  If  that  should  be  taken  too — I  couldn't 
bear  it — I  couldn't,  really."  She  spoke  with 
childish  earnestness.  *'And — I  wouldn't,  really," 
she  added. 

She  turned,  as  she  so  often  had  before,  to  her 
poets,  for  comfort,  but  as  her  eye  ran  along  the 
bookshelves,  it  found  The  People  in  the  Wilder- 
ness the  book  which  she  had  once  discussed  with 
Donald  Bricksham.  There  were  other  books  by 
the  same  mysterious  author  on  the  same  shelf, 
but  again  and  again  she  had  come  back  to  certain 
passages  in  this  one,  which  had  helped  toward 
soine  inner  sustaining  of  which  she  was  consciously 
in  need. 

But  no  message  that  helped  this  particular 
moment  leaped  at  her,  out  of  its  familiar  pages. 
Only  the  spirit  of  the  man,  strong  and  sane,  im- 
pressed her,  as  always.  As  she  read  here  and 
there  sitting  at  her  desk,  a  sudden  impulse  seized 
her.  She  drew  paper  and  pen  to  her,  and  wrote 
rapidly : 
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Oh,  Paul  Nordic, 

Please  tell  us,  please  let  us  hear  from  you  what  to  think 
of  it  all.  You  have  fed  our  brains  and  hearts  so  often 
with  the  stuff  that  is  not  *'  bread  aione.'*  There  must  be 
many  others,  like  me,  crying  for  light  in  this  darkness. 
Must  we  go  blundering  blindly?  I  don't  know  who  you 
are  but  write  to  us,  you  who  are  gifted,  you  who  under-- 
stand  life,  who  can  deduce  fine  meanings  and  glorious^ 
out  of  this  hideous  nightmare.  Whai  is  it  for?  Where 
is  it  leading  ?    What  can  we  hope  ? 

I  hcLdnH  meant  to  write  to  you  like  this,  but  I  am  &e- 
wildered  by  this  cataclysm.  One's  heart  pulls  many 
ways.  I  have  read  your  books  and  loved  them.  They 
seem  to  embody  all  the  faith  and  religion  that  I  have.  I 
can't  thank  you  for  them,  because  they  seem  to  be  almost 
a  part  of  myself,  that  I  didn't  know  before.  You  are  a 
prophet  to  this  generation.  Write  to  us,  fearlessly,  out 
of  your  better  vision.    Help  us  to  think — to  see. 

Shbelah  Delay nb. 

It  was  sealed  and  sent  that  night  to  the  care  of 
his  London  publishers. 

Michael  telephoned  daily,  but  did  not  return 
until  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  August  and  by  that 
time  the  storm  had  broken. 

He  found  her  in  the  garden  and  began  at  once: 
"Mother,  mother!  It's  going  to  be  terrible. 
You've  heard,  you've  had  the  papers!  You've 
read?" 

She  nodded,  her  welcoming  hands  in  his,  her 
eyes  noting  the  change  three  days  had  brought 
to  his  face.  It  was  grown  suddenly  older,  grave 
with  young  responsibility. 
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"It*s  ax:tually  come!**  he  said  still  holding  her, 
facing  her  steady  eyes,  **and  mother — I  must  go.'* 

She  waited  a  moment,  and  then :  * '  But,  dearest, 
it  isn't  your  own  country,**  she  said. 

"Isn't  it?*'  he  answered  straight.  "Well,  then, 
say — it's  my  cause." 

There  was  a  lambent  light  in  the  brown  eyes. 
It  was  Michael's  own  soul  looking  out  at  her, 
Michael's  own  soul  that  must  choose  and  make 
his  own  life. 

"What  does  your  father  say?"  she  asked 
abruptly. 

"Oh,  he's  up  to  his  eyes  in  work,  that's  why 
I  stayed,  helping  him  with  letters,  etc.  But  he 
said,  he  hoped  I  wouldn't  think  of  it  yet — just 
yet." 

Sheelah  drew  a  long  breath. 

"But  that  if  the  call  came,  he  thought  you 
wouldn't  try — any  more  than  you  ever  had — to 
keep  me  from  doing  what  I  thought  right." 

And  she  felt  that  she  had  been  reprieved  at 
least  from  the  overhanging  doom. 

After  that  events  happened  so  swiftly  that  she 
could  scarcely  keep  track  of  them.  One  day 
brought  a  letter,  in  a  plain  envelope,  both  letter 
and  address  typewritten.     It  said: 

Dear  Sheelah  Delayne, 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  your  message  touched  me. 
Thank  you  for  it.  You  shall  hear  from  me  about 
what  you  ask  in  the  near  future.     Just  at  the  moment 
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like  every  other  writer  and  publicist  I  am  plunged 
in  work  resulting  from  these  galloping  events,  there- 
fore I  hope  you  will  forgive  me  this  hurried  ac- 
knowledgment on  my  typewriter — which,  however,  I 
work  myself. 

The  hotir  is  very  solemn.  For  some  of  us,  individ- 
uals as  well  as  nations,  it  is  the  supreme  one  of  our 
lives — ^by  which  all  that  has  gone  before  must  be 
judged,  and  all  that  may  come  after  be  required. 
God  give  us  each  vision  and  courage!  For  the  sake 
of  the  land  we  love,  and  the  generations  that  shall 
inherit  what  we  have  made  of  it. 

May  I  write  you  more  fully  later,  and  in  the  mean- 
time won't  you  tell  me  something  about  yourself? 

Yours  faithfully, 

Paul  Nordic. 

**  Vision  and  courage  ...  for  the  land  we  love, 
and  the  generations  that  shall  inherit  .  .  .  what 
we  have  made  of  it." 

Like  an  imrolling  scroll,  a  long  historic  jric- 
ture  held  her  imagination.  On  it  were  painted 
with  everlasting  colours,  fields,  tournaments,  ar- 
mies, great  ships,  indomitable  sailors,  intrepid  dis- 
coverers, bards  in  the  dawn  of  literature,  singing 
'*the  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land,"  courts, 
statesmen,  governors,  heroes.  A  long  scroll  un- 
folding in  her  thought  from  beginnings  of  empire 
which  she  could  not  trace,  but  whose  end — ^a  thrill 
and  a  sob  shook  her — was  Michael. 

**  'Vision — and  courage.'  This  Paul  Nordic! 
I  wonder  who  he  is  ? "  she  thought.     But  whoever 
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he  was,  he  had  brought  a  glow  to  her,  as  of  another 
friend  in  the  world. 

That  evening  after  dinner,  while  Michael  was 
absorbed  in  the  papers,  she  began  improvising, 
at  the  piano,  as  she  often  did.  On  the  wall  oppo- 
site her,  where  her  eyes  fell  upon  it  naturally, 
hung  the  picture  of  a  ship  in  full  sail,  which  she 
had  always  loved.  And  as  she  looked  at  it,  a 
poem  of  Sully  Prudhomme's  recalled  itself  to  her 
mind.  Her  accustomed  fingers  fotmd  the  rhythm 
on  the  piano,  half  a  cradle-song,  half  a  rocking,  as 
of  waves.  She  began  to  say  it  softly,  not  to  disturb 
Michael,  but  after  a  second,  he  stopped  reading, 
and  listened  to  her  rare,  rich  voice. 

Le  long  des  quais,  les  grands  vaisseaux. 

Que  la  houle  incline  en  silence, 
Ne  prennent  pas  garde  aux  berceaux 

Que  la  main  des  femmes  balance; 
Mais  viendra  les  jours  des  adieux — 

Car  il  faut  que  les  femmes  pleurent, 
Et  que  les  hommes,  curieux, 

Tentent  les  horizons  qui  leurrent — 
Et,  ce  jour  1^,  les  grands  vaisseaux 

Fuyant  le  port,  qui  diminue, 
Sentent  leur  Ame  retenue 

Par  r^me  des  lointains  berceaux. 

** Mother — darling  mother!''  the  boy  was  at  her 
side  in  an  instant,  for  suddenly  she  had  completely 
broken  down.  Those  **far-away  cradles,"  had 
been  too  much  for  her. 
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**It's  nothing — I'll  be  all  right  in  a  minute," 
she  said,  muffled  against  Michael's  arm,  '*but  it's 
a  rather  pathetic  little  poem." 

He  cuddled  her  head  to  him  comfortingly  for 
a  moment  or  so  in  silence. 

And  unseen  by  either,  beyond  the  open  window 
on  the  lawn,  a  man's  figure  stood.  He  had  been 
there  some  time,  watching  quietjy.  As  mother 
and  son  drew  together,  his  look  enveloped  them 
hungrily  for  a  moment.  His  eyes  were  haggard 
with  a  look  of  sleeplessness  and  strain.  He  heard 
Michael's  gentle  raillery,  giving  Sheelah  time  to 
recover. 

**FooUsh  Uttle  mother,  getting  upset  over  a 
silly  little  ^oem.  Excess  of  artistic  temperament, 
I  call  it.  Highly  flattering  to  author,  not  flatter- 
ing to  :.on.  Eyelashes  all  cried  into  cliunps." 
Half  scolding,  he  had  succeeded  in  making  her 
smile,  as  he  wiped  her  eyes  vigorously  with  his 
handkerchief. 

She  arose,  her  hand  on  his  shoulder.  The 
watcher  without  drew  back  behind  the  shrubbery. 
He  heard  her  say : 

*'I  don't  know  if  I  have  the  vision  for  the 
generations  that  shall  inherit — but  I  do  know 
that  I  have  the  courage  for  my  own." 

**What  are  you  talking  about?"  demanded 
Michael,  mystified. 

And  like  an  echo  from  far  years,  the  listener 
heard: 

*'This,  beloved;  you've  come  to  a  cross-roads 
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where  people  meet  and  part.  I ' ve  just  realized  that 
though  you  belong  to  me,  you  are  separate  from  me, 
you  are  yourself.     And  you  are  going — away." 

The  man  outside  stood  scarcely  breathing. 
Where  had  he  heard  those  words  before?  **You 
— ^you  are  going  away.** 

Scents  and  sounds  of  leafage  and  birds ;  a  wood 
hung  with  April,  bannered  with  spring,  and  a  very 
young  girl  saying  them  with  lips  that  trembled 
and  eyes  that  smiled — ^well  he  remembered ! 

**You  mean — ?"  said  Michael  eagerly,  **oh, 
dear,  brave  little  mother !     I  see  what  you  mean ! ' ' 

He  gave  her  a  big  boyish  hug. 

**But,"  she  went  on,  **  since  it's  your  cause,  it 
must  be  mine  too.  I'm  going  to  help,  however  I  can. ' * 

Michael's  face  was  radiant.     **I  wish  my  father 
could  hear  you  say  that." 
Why?" 

Because — somehow  I  think  it  would  make  him 
very  happy." 

The  eyes  of  the  watcher  without  swept  the 
room  once  again.  Dim  green  walls,  and  shelves 
of  books,  chintz-covered  chairs,  soft  lamplight, 
the  little  table  with  after-dinner  coffee  still  stand- 
ing; Michael's  little  Irish  terrier  sitting  up  and 
begging  absurdly  for  sugar,  and  those  two,  mother 
and  son,  so  tender,  so  understanding  of  one  another. 

Suddenly  he  strode  away  through  the  darkness. 
*  *  Happy ! "  he  said  homesickly .     * '  Happy ! ' ' 

He  caught  the  train  at  the  station  a  mile  away, 
for  London. 

2S 


CHAPTER  XXV 

The  sand  of  the  desert  is  sodden  red, 

Red  with  the  wreck  of  a  square  which  broke 
The  gatling's  jammed,  and  the  Colonel  dead 

And  the  raiment  blind  with  dust  and  smoke. 
The  river  of  death  has  brimmed  its  banks 

And  England's  far — and  Honour  a  name, 
But  the  Toice  of  a  schoolboy  rallies  the  ranks 

"Play  up — play  up!  and  play  the  game." 

HbNRT  NBW1KH.T. 

'*You  speak  again  of  my  People  in  the  Witder- 
ness''  Patil  Nordic  wrote  to  Sheelah,  in  a  later 
letter. 

The  people  in  all  lands  of  this  wilderness  world  are 
fighting  for  what  they  conceive  to  be  freedom  and 
honour.  Not  courage  only  is  enough.  We  must  have 
vision  too.    Do  you  remember  the  whole  quotation: 

"Thou  smotest  the  heads  of  leviathan  in  pieces 
and  gavest  him  to  be  meat  for  the  people  in  the  wil- 
derness." Pray,  my  friend,  with  me  that  we  shall 
smite  the  heads  of  leviathan — ^those  old  monsters 
of  Greed,  Commercialism,  Class-prejudice,  Lust  of 
Power,  Militarism — ^in  pieces,  and  that  what  they 
have  cost  the  people  of  all  lands  may  be  given  back 
to  them  to  be  their  **meat.** 

No,  I  am  not  that  ** selfless  leader"  as  you  suggest. 
There  is  no  one  such  but  each  man  must  be  that  to 
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himsdf .    There  is  a  bugle  blowing  a  charge  of  personal 
service  in  the  heart  of  each. 


Always  he  ended  on  a  note  like  that,  and  Sheelah 
wondered  more  and  more  about  him,  who  he  was, 
what  his  life  had  been.  Except  for  his  books  and 
letters  she  knew  nothing  of  him.  These  showed 
him  to  be  a  man  of  the  world,  an  essayist,  a  schol- 
ar; even  in  some  ways,  a  great  man,  she  thought, 
because  of  the  power,  originality,  and  fearless- 
ness of  his  mind.  She  often  wished  she  might 
meet  him  but  he  never  suggested  it,  and  she 
judged  him  to  be  too  absorbed  in  his  work,  and 
his  preparations  to  join  the  new  army  to  even 
think  of  such  things. 

The  parting  with  Michael,  always  hard,  was 
harder  than  ever  this  time.  He  came  down  to 
the  boat,  as  he  had  always  done,  to  see  her  off. 
He  was  already  in  khaki,  trying  to  seem  uncon- 
scious of  it,  and  revealing  a  youthful  awkward- 
ness, hitherto  hidden,  which  Sheelah  secretly 
thought  adorable. 

**Not  yet  nineteen,"  she  thought,  with  a  pang; 
but  aloud:  ** Good-bye,  warrior  dear.  Come  back 
a  general!*'  she  said  with  her  usual  raillery. 

But  Michael,  not  in  the  least  deceived  by  dry, 
smiling  eyes,  gave  her  a  hasty  boyish  hug. 

*  *  Good-bye,  old  precious,  * '  he  said.  *  *  Don't  you 
worry,  now;  but  hurry  home,  as  soon  as  you  can." 

Long  she  stood  by  the  rail,  till  the  white  signal 
of  her  handkerchief  was  a  mere  glimmer  to  Michael. 
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The  European  twilight  was  folding  down  softly. 
She  watched  the  chalk  cliffs  slowly  recede.  Her 
thoughts  leaped  ahead  of  time.  **  October,  No- 
vember, December,  January,  February — ^it  will  be 
March  before  I  can  get  back  here !  Six  months  to 
be  lived  through — six  months  of  work.** 

A  steward  touched  his  cap  as  he  came  up  with 
a  letter.  * '  Mrs.  Delayne  ? '  *  and  Sheelah  saw  with 
pleasure  the  familiar  typewritten  envelope,  that 
she  knew  was  from  Paul  Nordic. 

He  wrote  that  he  had  been  in  camp,  and  so 
had  not  received  her  last  letter  until  too  late  to 
answer  it  before  'she  should  be  on  her  voyage  to 
America.  Before  she  returned,  he  would  probably 
be  at  the  front. 

I  am  only  just  over  age  [he  wrote],  so  I  go,  of  course. 
But  I  had  hoped,  at  first,  that  the  youth  of  the 
nation  would  not  be  called  on  for  the  supreme  sacri- 
fice. It  doesn't  matter  for  men,  like  me — weVe  had 
our  lives;  but  for  the  young!  However,  its  call  has 
come.  In  all  our  schools  and  colleges,  whatever  else 
they  have  not  been  taught,  they  have  learned  at  least 
one  thing — to  play  the  game  and  play  it  fair.  In 
this  great  game  of  nations,  we  have  to  play  up,  for 
all  we  are  worth,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  are  with  us, 
for  the  protection  of  the  weak,  and  the  sacredness  of 
pledges.  All  our  youth  must  go — all  our  manhood 
too.  Most  of  us  hate  war  far  more  than  we  hate  the 
enemy,  but  with  mind  and  might,  spirit  and  energy, 
we  love  the  things  we  fight  for. 

I  wish  I  could  have  seen  you  before  I  go.     I  wish 
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I  could  have  known  you  in  the  flesh  as  well  as  in  the 
spirit  that  writes  on  paper.  Just  think,  we  have 
only  this  fine,  frail  thread  of  letters  to  know  each 
other  by. 

For  the  present,  all  our  personal  life  must  wait,, 
but  when  it  is  over — ^if  I  come  back — I  hope  you  will 
let  me  know  you  better. 

He  asked  her  to  write  him  now  and  again,  as 
the  spirit  moved  her,  in  the  care  of  his  London 
publishers,  who  would  forward  as  usual.  Letters 
which  had  been  a  pleasure  to  receive  at  home, 
wotdd  be  a  godsend  **out  there/' 

Certain  phrases  in  this  letter  made  Sheelah 
very  thoughtful.  In  their  correspondence  he  had 
never  struck  the  personal  note  before.  How 
fraught  with  possible  adventure  was  any  new- 
comer into  one's  life,  she  thought.  However, 
this  stranger  had  brought  but  the  finer  things — 
vision,  understanding,  courage,  hope.  A  certain 
elevation  of  spirit  had  come  to  her  since  her  mind 
had  contacted  his. 

Rain  and  mist  were  shutting  the  white  chalk 
cliffs  from  her  sight.  Her  old  foe,  loneliness, 
settled  down  upon  her.  She  was  leaving  behind 
everything  she  loved  best.  "Michael,"  she  said 
yearningly,  half  aloud,  and  seemed  to  hear  the 
echo  of  his  speech,  **  Don't  you  worry,  mother^ 
but  hurry  home." 

He  had  not  said  "back"  but  "home."  Six 
months  before  she  would  see  again  this  good,  green 
land. 
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She  turned  her  face  to  the  west,  and  her  shotil- 
ders  set  squarely.  **Work!*'  she  said  as  she  had 
always  said  it,  to  shake  depression  from  her. 
**Work — and  they  will  soon  pass." 

They  passed  so  swiftly,  week  by  week,  that  she 
hardly  realized  the  sum  of  all  they  accomplished. 
Very  early  she  came  to  reaUze  the  mighty  struggle 
of  nations,  and  to  devote  herself,  with  others  of 
her  kind,  to  the  alleviation  of  suffering.  By  cable 
and  letter  to  her  capable  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Brown, 
Arcady  Cottage  was  thrown  open  to  Belgian 
refugees.  Her  heart  was  heavy  with  pity  as  she 
sewed  and  worked  by  day  on  bandages  and  slings, 
-and  heavy  at  night,  when  tmder  the  gaiety  of 
the  theatre  and  the  part  she  must  play,  she  felt 
the  need  of  nations,  the  desolation  of  many  mothers 
such  as  she. 

Ah,  pray  God  she  be  not  as  they ! 

Meantime  she  had  Michael's  letters,  ardent 
and  all  on  fire  for  England,  and  they  bound  her 
to  that  land  and  its  prodigious  effort,  more  than 
anjrthing  else  could.  He  was  longing  to  go,  as 
soon  as  his  training  was  completed,  waiting  im- 
patiently for  orders  from  the  front.  His  father 
had  enlisted  also  **as  many  members  of  Parlia- 
ment have,  you  know,"  he  wrote  her.  They  were 
in  the  same  regiment.  **But  it  does  not  look  as 
if  we  should  get  away  until  after  you  have  returned, 
imother  dear." 

Nordic's  letters  came  at  longer  intervals  now. 
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and  he  never  touched  an  intimate,  personal  note. 
He  wrote  of  events,  movements,  causes,  politics, 
but  never  again  did  he  refer  to  her  **  spirit  that 
wrote  on  paper,"  or  to  anything  so  intimate  as 
that  idirase  he  had  used  *' one's  personal  life  must 
wait/*  Nevertheless  there  was  something  almost 
mystic  in  the  tie  between  them,  ** different,"  she 
thought,  **from  anything  that  has  ever  come  to 
me  before.  The  world  is  changing — and  I  am 
changing  too." 

She  closed  her  season  early  and  sailed  for  Eng- 
land. 

But  instead  of  Michael's  eager,  welcoming  face 
to  meet  her  on  the  dock,  as  usual,  there  was  only 
a  letter  to  say : 

Dearest  Mother, 

It  has  come  sooner  than  we  expected,  and  we  are  to  be 
rushed  away,  I  hate  to  think  how  disappointed  you  will 
be  not  to  see  me  waiting  for  you,  when  your  boat  comes 
in.  I  shall  be  gone  before  that.  Poor  little  mother!  And 
Fm  just  as  disappointed  not  to  see  you.  I  thought  we 
should  manage  a  meeting  at  least.  But  it  can't  be  helped. 
Don't  you  be  downhearted,  mother,  though,  for  there's 
such  a  thing  as  leave,  sometimes,  you  know,  and  the  first 
I  get  I'll  come  home  straight  to  you.  Now  don't  you 
mind,  mother.  We  don't  expect  to  be  sent  to  the  front 
right  away,  but  probably  held  in  reserve  in  France. 

My  father.  Captain  Carmichael,  sends  you  a  message: 
•*  Tell  your  mother  I'll  do  my  best  to  look  after  you,  but 
you're  rather  a  handful."  He  said  it  sort  of  quick  and 
hard  this  morning,  when  I  told  him  I  was  writing  you. 
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You  bet,  ril  try  to  be''  a  handful " — a  whole  handful  of 

men!    He  looks  splendid  in  his  uniforiUy  and  he  can  do 

anything  with  his  men.    Probably  it  will  be  over  soon, 

and  you  and  I  at  home,  and  happy  again.     Always  my 

best  love. 

Mike. 

No  ove  calls  me  that  but  you.  I  shan*t  insist  on  your 
calling  me  2d  Lieutenant  Carmichael,  but  you  can  if  you 
want  to. 

The  little  fun  at  the  end  was  so  like  Michael! 
Ever  since  he  was  a  little  chap,  she  remembered, 
he  had  seemed  to  realize  that  he  must  keep  mother 
'*upcheered,"  and  comforted. 

•  •••••• 

There  was  much  to  do,  she  found,  in  the  months 
that  followed.  She  took  the  special  course  in 
nursing,  and,  while  taking  it  devoted  several 
spare  hours  a  day  to  war  relief  work  of  various 
kinds.  It  brought  her  into  contact  with  women 
of  all  classes  who,  before  the  war,  would  have  had 
nothing  in  common.  A  great  common  spirit  of 
service  united  them  now.  She  made  friends 
among  them.  Other  mothers  with  sons  on  more 
than  one  front,  wives  with  husbands  in  the  navy, 
accepted  her  quite  simply  as  the  American  widow 
of  an  Englishman.  '*Mrs.  Delayne  was  such  a 
worker,''  they  said.  She  was  drawn  into  the 
current  of  the  gigantic  movement  she  felt  all 
around  her.  As  the  spring  advanced  and  the 
workers  grew  to  know  each  other  better  they 
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sometimes  compared  letters  and  postals  received 
from  various  places.  It  was  quite  common  to 
hear  in  the  workrooms:  *'My  son  in  Gallipoli," 
"My  father  in  Egypt,"  **My  brother  in  France,'* 
"My  husband  in  South  Africa,''  "My  boy  in 
the  North  Sea,"  as  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire 
those  who  served  it  abroad  wrote  to  those  who 
served  it  at  home.  And  the  common  effort,  the 
conmion  anxiety,  the  common  courage,  shared 
with  all  these  others,  also  giving  of  their  best  with 
tmstinted  heart,  caused  her  burden  to  press  less 
hard  on  her.  Sometimes  the  place  of  a  worker 
would  be  vacant  for  a  day  or  two,  or  longer,  after 
which  she  would  return  in  quiet  black  and  continue 
her  tasks  as  before,  smiUng  with  fortitude  at  the 
unspoken  sympathy,  eloquent  in  look  and  hand- 
clasp. 

There  was  a  great  dignity  and  withdrawal 
about  such  an  one,  a  reserve  as  of  sacred  places. 
No  one  conmiiserated  or  condoled  with  her.  She 
came  back  and  they  worked  on,  if  possible  a  little 
more  cheerily,,  and  that  was  all.  No,  that  was 
not  all.  In  the  looks  of  women,  encountering 
each  other  above  their  purposeful  hands,  there 
was  a  deep  comprehension  of  life  that  seemed  to 
reach  far  back,  and  stretch  far  forward,  unafraid 
of  any  future,  upheld  by  all  the  past.  This  was 
the  stuff  of  which  this  Empire  had  been  builded, 
on  which  it  would  forever  rest — these  fearless 
eyes,  these  willing  hands,  these  hearts  of  faith. 
The  soul  of  service  entered  into  Sheelah  also, 
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caught  up  all  her  energies,  until  her  own  time  of 

trial  came. 

•  •••••  • 

Michael  had  told  her  that,  as  his  "next  of  kin/' 
she  would  be  notified  at  once  if  ''anything  hap- 
pened." "If  they  say  'dangerously  wounded/ 
one  is  probably  dead;  if  they  say  'seriously 
wounded, '  one  has  probably  got  a  chance*  if  only 
'slightly  wounded* — it  is  probably  bad  enough. 
I'm  telling  you  the  literal  truth;  they  always 
understate." 

One  day  just  such  a  message  came.  After  the 
first  frightened  moment  of  staring  at  the  War 
Office  announcement,  "slightly  wounded,"  she 
packed  up  a  bag  and  started  at  once  for  France, 
astonishing  herself  at  her  own  calm,  above  the 
silent  fear  in  her  heart.  Tried  through  years 
of  training  in  self-control,  it  upheld  her  all  the 
way  of  that  journey — so  short  if  counted  in  dis- 
tance, so  long  if  measured  in  heart-beats — till  fi- 
nally all  formalities  done  with,  she  stood  in  that 
little  hospital,  behind  the  lines,  "somewhere  in 
France/'  by  that  one  bed,  among  all  the  others, 
which  held  all  that  was  dearest  to  her  on  earth. 

And  he  opened  his  eyes,  and  saw  her  standing 
there,  smiling  somewhat  mistily,  and  said  weakly: 

"Mother!" 

"My  little  lad— my  lamb!" 

The  old  Irish  endearment,  which  she  had  her- 
self been  called  by  granny,  in  the  far-away  days, 
leaped  out  of  some  dusty  cupboard  of  her  mind. 
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It  was  a  funny  word  to  call  the  stalwart  young 
officer  l)ring  there,  and  he  himself  smiled  at  it. 

Not  much  "lamb"  about  him,  she  gathered  as 
he  told  her,  by  degrees,  the  story. 

**It*s  my  leg,  mother;  a  bit  bothersome,  but^ 
honestly,  not  serious.  But  oh,  I  have  things  to 
teU  you!" 

**  Dearest,  don't  excite  yourself.  I  only  want 
to  know  you're  safe — and  the  poor  leg " 

**No,  no,  but  you  must  hear.  Oh,  the  leg  is 
all  right — ^it  hasn't  even  got  to  be  amputated." 
Even?"  said  Sheelah,  aghast. 
Hoh,  it's  nothing.  You  should  see  some 
of  our  poor  chaps  who've  had  the  poisonous  gas. 
Thank  God,  you  can't.  But  don't  pity  me. 
There's  something  indecent  in  being  pitied  for 
such  a  little  thing  when  others — God,  what  can 
we  ever  do  to  pay  them  back  for  that?  If  you'd 
seen  our  men  as  I  have,  pumping  their  lungs  out 
for  the  last  breath, — it  isn't  a  man's  death  that, 
you  know,  mother.  It  isn't  clean  and  in  the 
open.     It  isn't  playing  the  game!" 

The  old  English  schoolboy  cry — how  often  she 
had  heard  it!  But  never  had  she  heard  or  seen 
Michael  like  this,  all  the  good-tempered  badinage 
gone  from  the  young  face,  which  set  in  fierce 
strong  lines,  with  a  lightning  look  from  the  brown 
eyes,  like  an  avenging  angel's. 

**  Yes,  I'll  be  quiet,"  he  went  on,  answering  her 
gentle,  restraining  hand.  **But  you  must  hear 
— ^because — well,    you'll   see.     It   was   like   this. 
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Our  line  had  been  penetrated  and  we  made  a 
counter-attack,  trying  to  recover  lost  ground. 
There  was  most  desperate  fighting — even  the  old 
ones  say  that.  It  continued  all  through  the  night; 
they  came  on  again  and  again.  In  two  or  three 
places  they  tore  gaps  in  our  line.  At  every  point 
counter-attacks  were  organized  without  delay. 
Finally,  near  dawn,  we  had  a  bit  of  success.  .  .  . 
Our  troops  swept  the  village  of  the  enemy — ^with 
our  bayonets.  .  .  .  We  had  to  push  on  over 
their  dead,  and  regained  some  of  the  lost  grotmd. 
It  was  queer  to  see  the  whole  sky  Ut  up  with  great 
shell  flashes  and  over  the  crumbled-up  town,  the 
cathedral  and  spires  standing  like  shattered  ghosts. 
It  was  weird  and  dreadful.  We  had  pushed  on 
too  far,  and  of  course  we  couldn't  hold  all  the 
land  we  had  gained.  It  was  there  that  I  got  my 
wound.  ...  It  wouldn't  have  been  anything 
if  it  had  been  anjrwhere — like  my  arm  or  ankle — 
I  could  have  got  back,  safe,  probably;  but  there, 
in  the  thigh,  you  see  I  couldn't  move.  I  had  to 
drop  and  stay  where  I  fell." 

"It  was  hard  luck,"  said  Sheelah,  bravely. 

** That's  the  mother!  That's  what  it  was,  just 
a  bit  of  hard  luck — ^but  this,  this  that  I'm  going 
to  tell  you,  wasn't  a  matter  of  luck;  it  was — " 
his  voice  shook  a  little,  ** courage  aforethought." 
He  waited  a  minute,  looking  sternly  at  the  foot 
of  the  bed,  and  Sheelah  knew  he  was  struggling 
for  entire  self-control,  before  continuing. 

'  *  I  had  to  be  left  there,  there  was  no  help  for  it. 
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I  couldn't  walk.  The  place  was  raked  with  enemy 
fire.  Men  had  fallen  all  around  me.  We  com- 
forted each  other  as  well  as  we  could,  but  we 
didn't  expect  to  get  back  alive.  But  when  the 
dawn  was  just  breaking,  I  suddenly  saw — my 
father  creeping  towards  me  on  his  hands  and 
knees." 

Here  Michael  stopped  again,  frowning  fiercely 
at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  He  waited  stubbornly, 
till  his  voice  got  steady. 

**He  discovered,  in  assembling  survivors,  that 
I  was  not  there.  He  seemed  to  know  just  what 
I'd  done,  they  told  me  afterwards.  He  volun- 
teered to  go  out  and  look  for  the  wounded.  They 
tried  to  dissuade  him  as  it  was  almost  certain 
death — such  a  narrow  strip  of  ground  between 
our  patrols  and  theirs — but  he  would  go.  Some 
of  his  men  offered  to  go  instead  of  him,  but  he 
said  no,  it  was  a  personal  matter,  his  own  son, 
and  he  must  go.  When  I  found  I  couldn't  walk, 
and  the  wound  was  bleeding  rather  freely,  he 
considered  it  all  carefully  for  a  moment.  The 
No  Man's  Land  was  narrow;  the  light  wasn't  yet 
awfully  strong;  I  suppose  he  thought  there  was 
just  a  chance.  He  picked  me  up,  over  his  shoul- 
der, and  walked  back  to  our  shelter.  Mother,  it's 
incredible — ^it  seems  to  me  now  that  it  can't  be 
true — but  he  actually  got  nearly  there.  Nearly. 
And  dozens  of  eyes  were  watching  and  dozens  of 
hands  ready  to  help  us  under  shelter  when  a  shell 
exploded  terribly  near,  and  some  of  it  hit  him 


it 
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just  over  the  eye.  He  fell  into  the  arms  of  our 
men,  with  me,  and  just  before  he  went  o&,  he  said 
very  quiet:  'Hope  you're  safe,  boy.  Tell  your 
mother  I  did  my  best.' " 

Sheelah  waited  a  long,  terrible  moment. 
Is  he — dead?"  she  asked,  softly. 
No.     But  it's  his  eyes.     Oh,  mother,  mother, 
if  he  should  have  to  be  blind — for  me!" 

He  broke  down,  and  turned  his  face  to  the  pil- 
low, feeling  his  mother's  arms  come  around  him, 
and  her  tears  falling  on  his  head,  as  she  drew  it 
toward  her  breast. 

''Where  is  he?"  she  asked  presently. 

*  *  He's  here.  The  nurse  brings  me  word  of  him 
every  day.     If  they'll  let  you — you'll " 

"I'll  go  to  him,  dearest.  Don't  worry  about 
anything  any  more." 

Michael  drew  a  long  breath.  He  had  always 
comprehended  far  beyond  his  years.  There  was 
the  look  of  an  old,  wise  soul  in  the  lambent  eyes. 

"Oh,  we're  so  glad  you've  come!"  he  said 
bo5rishly.  And  soon  after,  relaxed  exhausted, 
still  holding  her  hand. 

But  the  powers  that  be,  particularly  the  nurse 
in  charge,  said  no  to  her  request.  Captain  Car- 
michael  was  suffering  severely  from  nerve  shock, 
as  well  as  from  the  pain  and  sleeplessness  caused 
by  the  endangered  eyes.  Seeing  Sheelah *s  dis- 
appointment, she  added  kindly : 

"Oh  but — perhaps  you  are  his  wife?" 
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**No.     But  I  am  the  mother  of  his  son." 

The  ntirse  looked  puzzled  for  a  moment.  Then 
her  tired  face  cleared. 

*'0h,  I  see — a,  later  marriage,  and  Lieutenant 
Carmichael — ^yes,  I  remember  now.  He  said  his 
mother's  name  was  Mrs.  Delajme." 

''Yes." 

**In  that  case — ^if — "  she  obviously  hesitated, 
and  Sheelah  said  quickly: 

**If  it  would  excite  him,  don't  think  of  it  for  a 
moment.  I  only  want  to  benefit,  not  bother.  I'll 
wait — ^till  you  think  it's  wise.  But  I  have  to  stay 
to  look  after  my  son  for  a  while.  There  must  be 
many  things  I  can  do  to  help.     Let  me." 

''What  can  you  do?"  asked  the  busy  nurse,  a 
little  sceptically. 

Sheelah  was  humble,  but  eager.  "I  know  a 
very  little  about  nursing — ^hadn't  quite  completed 
the  trained  attendant  course — and  I  know  all  the 
surgical  dressings,  and  I  can  cook  quite  well,  and 
wash  dishes ' ' 

The  superintending  nurse  looked  at  her  through 
her  spectacles.  * '  I  seem  to  remember  Lieutenant 
Carmichael  said  his  mother  was  an  actress?" 

"Even  so,"  said  Sheelah,  smiling. 

"Ah,  well,  of  course,  we  women  are  all  doing 
things  we  never  thought  of  before.  Yes,  there's 
plenty  to  do.  I  think  we  can  use  you,  Mrs. 
Delayne.  And  I'll  let  you  know  the  first  time 
I  think  it's  safe  for  you  to  see  your — er — Captain 
Carmichael." 
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So  Sheelah  stayed,  and  worked.  At  first  they 
gave  her  many  rough  hard  tasks,  for  it  was  an 
improvised  hospital  in  a  coimtry  house  not  far 
behind  the  Unes,  and  labour  was  short.  But  by 
degrees,  finding  her  resourcefulness  and  adaptabil- 
ity, they  relieved  her  of  drudgery,  and  put  her 
at  other  tasks,  and  many  hours  a  day  her  capable 
hands  cut  and  measured  and  made  compresses, 
pads,  and  sUngs.  There  was  terrible  need  of 
them.  She  shared  Michael's  daily  bulletins  of 
his  father,  and  also  shared  his  anxiety.  On  ac- 
coimt  of  the  nerve-shock.  Captain  Carmichael 
had  been  separated  from  the  other  cases,  and  put 
in  a  Uttle  room  at  the  top  of  the  house,  where  he 
could  have  more  quiet.  One  day.  Miss  Peterson, 
the  nurse,  said  to  Michael : 

**He  asked  how  you  were,  sir,  and  I  said  much 
better  since  your  mother  was  with  you.  He  said, 
'  Oh,  is  she  here  ? — that's  good ' — ^like  that.  I  think, 
Mrs.  Delayne,  if  you  would  be  very  calm  and  not 
excite  him,  it  wouldn't  do  any  harm  for  you  to 
see  him.  He  is  improving,  the  pain  has  left  him, 
and  he  sleeps  better.  But  he's  getting  so  un- 
manageable!" She  smiled  a  Uttle.  **They  all 
do,  you  know,  at  a  certain  stage.  He's  much 
tried,  poor  man,  because  he  can't  use  his  eyes. 
They're  bandaged,  of  course.  And  he's  dying 
for  some  amusement  or  diversion.  Perhaps  you 
could  read  to  him?" 

Sheelah  nodded  and  followed  her  upstairs,  her 
heart  thumping  strangely. 
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He  tiirned  at  once,  restlessly,  on  his  pillows, 
when  he  heard  the  door  open,  and  the  nurse  went 
to  the  bedside,  and  took  his  hand  knowing  the 
need  of  the  other  senses  when  the  eyes  have  failed. 
She  remained  chatting  cheerily  a  few  moments, 
while  Sheelah  stood  silent  in  the  doorway,  noticing 
the  impatience  of  the  long  limbs  under  the  covers, 
the  ceaselessly  turning  head,  the  whole  chafing, 
fretting  personality. 

*'How  long  will  it  be,**  he  demanded,  "before 
you  take  off  this  cursed  bandage?  I*m  tired  of 
the  dark." 

**I  know,  I  know,'*  said  the  ntirse  soothingly. 
She  was  a  woman  of  tact.  '*So  I've  brought  you 
one  of  our  attendants  to  read  you  a  bit.  Would 
you  like  that  ? " 

"Yes,'*  said  Philip,  wearily.     "Thank  you." 

Miss  Peterson  withdrew,  closing  the  door  softly, 
and  Sheelah  slipped  into  her  place. 

*  *  What  shall  I  read — the  daily  papers  ? ' '  she  asked. 

But  at  the  first  sound  of  her  voice,  he  had  half- 
raised  himself,  putting  out  his  hand  gropingly. 
Sheelah  took  it  in  hers. 

"It's  I,  Philip — Sheelah,"  she  said  simply. 
"You — you  don't  mind?" 

His  face  stretched  toward  her,  with  the  eager 
listening  of  the  blind:  "Mind — ?*'  he  was  inar- 
ticulate; words  would  not  come,  but  his  hand 
held  hers  strongly.  *  *  Sheelah ! — ^is  it  really — is  it 
you?    Are  we  alone?"  he  asked  very  low. 

She  nodded,  then  realizing  that  he  could  not  see 
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the  nod,  a  well  of  pity  and  tenderness  rising  in 
her,  she  leant  her  face  to  his  hand,  and  kissed  it. 

"I  know — about  Michael,"  she  said. 

In  the  instant  after  the  kiss,  before  she  spoke, 
his  hands  had  met  about  her  face,  delicatdy, 
drawing  it  toward  him;  at  her  words,  they  hesi- 
tated, stopped,  and  finally  fell,  clinched. 

**Ah,  yes,"  he  said  quietly.  *'But  you  needn't 
feel  grateful  for  that.     He  is  mine,  too,  you  know." 

"You  gave  him  back  to  me." 

"Well,  you  gave  him  to  me  once,  didn't  you? 
Don't  exaggerate  it,  my  dear  girl.  It  really  was 
not  such  a  wonderful  thing  to  do." 

"Shall  you  get  the  V.C.  for  it?"  she  asked  in  her 
innocence. 

And  at  that  he  laughed.  "Good  Lord,  no! 
There  are  htmdreds  of  deeds  better  worth  it. 
He's  going  on  all  right,  isn't  he?" 

"Splendidly.  Too  well.  They'll  send  him  back 
soon,  I'm  afraid." 

"Oh,  they'll  probably  give  him  a  bit  of  sick 
leave  first.  Maybe  keep  him  to  train  other  men 
for  a  time.  He  tells  me  j^u've  got  a  charming 
little  cottage  down  there  in  the  country." 

"Yes."  A  sudden  idea  came  to  her.  "Why 
shouldn't  you — "  quick  second  thought  brought 
a  kind  of  shyness,  but  she  continued  in  spite  of 
it:  "I  wish  you  would  come  there,  and  let  us 
nurse  you  till  your  poor  eyes  are  well.'* 

His  hand  went  out  again,  and  she  took  it  in  hers 
gently. 


if 
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**I  wish,"  he  said,  **that  I  could  see  your  face 
— to  know  if  you  mean  that." 
I  mean  it,  Philip." 
You're  a  good  friend,  Sheelah." 

He  pressed  the  hand  he  held,  and  she  felt  the 
fine  nervous  touch.  It  woke  sleeping  memories 
which  startled  her.  Though  his  face  had  changed, 
somewhat,  and  the  brown  hair  was  silvering  at 
the  temples,  the  hands  were  the  same,  strong, 
yet  delicate,  finished  and  eloquent  hands. 

"But  couldn't  you  come?"  she  asked. 

* 'Always  under  orders,  you  know.  If  the 
powers  that  be  permitted." 

**It  might  be  arranged,"  she  said.  "Shall  I 
read  to  you?" 

He  nodded,  and  she  withdrew  her  hand  gently, 
half-wishing  that  he  would  retain  it.  But  he 
released  it  instantly. 

That  night  alone  in  the  linen-room,  among  the 
piles  of  bandages  and  pads,  her  busy  hands  had 
made,  she  thought  over  every  word  of  their  talk. 
Brief  as  the  contact  had  been,  she  was  surcharged 
with  it.  Their  natures  struck  fire  from  each  other, 
as  they  had  done  long  ago.  Fire  was  an  elemental 
thing.  Some  words  of  her  friend  Nordic  came 
back  to  her:  "A  savage  thing  it  is,  this  love  of 
men  and  women!  Sometimes  close  to  hate,  and 
sometimes  what  seems  fierce  hate  is  close  to  fiercer 
love."  It  had  been  like  that  with  them,  she 
thought.     Only  in  Michael  what  seemed  the  irre- 
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condlable  el^nents  in  eadi  of  them  had  been 
harmonized.  He  was  the  excuse,  the  answer,  the 
living  montament  of  those  dead  moments. 

When  she  went  to  Philip  the  next  day  and 
fdt  the  warm  welcome  of  his  hand,  she  said  dieer- 
ily:  "Shall  I  read?" 

"No,  let's  talk-  Well,  yes,  just  the  head-Hnes 
— just  the  news/' 

They  discussed  the  situation  like  two  men  after- 
ward  and  suddenly  she  asked : 

"Tell  me — ^just  why  did  you  enlist?  If  I  re- 
member, you — you  are  just  over  age." 

"I  am  forty-two ;  and  you  are  just  about  thirty- 
six." 

' '  Yes. ' '     She  was  surprised  that  he  remembered. 

"What  makes  you  ask  me  why?  You  must 
know.  The  same  reason  that  sends  you  here. 
I  don't  suppose  you  like  working  like  a  dog, 
eighteen  hours  or  so  out  of  the  day.  Yes,  the 
nurse  has  been  telUng  me  tales!  It's  fine, 
Sheelah;  but  you  don't  need  to  ask  me  why. 
It's  the  common  cause." 

"Sometimes  the  things  you  say  remind  me  of 
another  friend  of  mine, — did  you  ever  read  any 
books  by  Paul  Nordic?" 

"Paul  Nordic,"  said  Phihp  reflectively.  "Oh, 
yes,  I  think  I  have — sort  of  sociaUst  ravings, 
aren't  they?" 

"No,"  said  Sheelah  indignantly.  "You  can't 
have  read  them — or  if  you  have,  understood 
them." 
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A  funny  furtive  smile  was  twitching  Philip's 
lips.  ''Perhaps  not/*  he  said,  with  astonishing 
meekness.  "Tell  me  about  them.  Why  do  I 
remind  you  of  him  ?  *  * 

**  Because,  he,  too,  hated  war.  I  think  we  all 
do.  And  yet  he  has  gone.  One  of  the  greatest 
minds,  I  think,  so  clear  in  reasoning,  so  broad  in 
sympathy,  for  all  peoples,  and  the  things,  that, 
inarticulate,  they  are  trying  to  express.  Such  a 
vision,  and  ideal,  and  forging  purpose!" 

His  mouth  had  stopped  twitching,  the  mobile 
lips  pressed  firmly  together  now.  *'I  don't  seem 
to  know  the  chap,  after  all,"  he  said,  with  a 
curious  hesitation.     "Is  he  really  all  that?" 

"Oh!  no  words  of  mine  can  praise  him.  He's 
a  big  man.  But  what  amazes  me  is,  that  having 
all  his  life  apparently  hated  war,  and  written 
against  it,  as  the  most  futile,  the  most  wasteful, 
the  most  stupid  evil  that  men  have  wrought  in 
the  world,  he  yet  puts  aside  all  that  and  goes  and 
fights!" 

He  suddenly  gave  a  low  chuckle. 

"Oh,  I  understand  that!"  he  said.  "He  prob- 
ably loves  his  ideals  well  enough  to  fight  for  them." 
He  grew  serious  again.  "They  who  don't  love 
them  enough  for  that  will  see  them  go  down — 
trampled  under  foot,  their  light  put  out.  No 
man  among  us  but  hates  the  war,  not  the  individ- 
ual enemy,  but  the  collective  mass  of  thought  he 
represents.  And  no  man  among  us  but  would 
fight,  single-hearted    of  purpose,  for   that  thing 
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he  holds  most  precious — ^Freedom.  Not  courage 
only,  but  vision,  is  necessary." 

"Why,  those  are  his  very  own  words — ^how 
curious!" 

"I  suppose,  to  some  extent,  he  speaks  the  mind 
of  his  hour,  and  of  his  race." 

*'Yet,  I  used  to  think,  before  I  learned  that  he 
was  English,  that  he  might  come  from  India — ^there 
was  something  so  mystic  in  his  thought." 

**The  Empire  is  mystic,"  Philip  answered  slowly. 
*  *  Its  f  otmdations  are  not  built  with  hands.  They 
rest  on  the  will  of  a  free  people." 

She  was  silent  a  moment.  ''Still  it  must  have 
been  hard  for  such  a  man  to  go  and  fight." 

He  smiled.  *'It  must  have  been  hard  for  the 
angels  when  *And  there  was  war  in  heaven* — ^re- 
member?— ^before  Lucifer  was  cast  out." 

"Yes.     You  do  put  things  rather  wonderfully." 

"But  not  as  'wonderfully'  as  Nordic?" 

"Oh  well,  of  course — ^he  really  is  exceptional!" 

Philip  laughed  suddenly,  it  seemed  to  her,  with 
delight.     "Are  you  in  love  with  him?"  he  asked. 

"No." 

"Sheelah,  I  can't  see  you.  I  wish  you'd  give 
me  your  hand.  Then  I  at  least  know  how  you 
feel." 

"Well,  then,  I  won't.  Asking  such  ridiculous 
questions!" 

"Why  is  it  ridiculous?"  he  said,  serious  again. 
"He  has  a  mind,  you  say,  and  so  have  you,  a  very 
fine  one." 
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"Nonsense,  I  haven't.  But  I  seem  to  have 
just  developed  it,  such  as  it  is.  Long  ago,  I 
was — ^just  heart.'* 

"It's  the  other  way  with  me.  Long  ago,  I  was 
merely  a  waking  mind  and  senses.  And  only  in 
late  years,  I  seem  to  have  come  into  my  heart." 

There  was  a  tacit  explanation  in  the  words. 

"We  need  both,"  said  Sheelah,  accepting  it 
tacitly,  also. 

"As  man  needs  woman." 

"And  she — ^him."  She  yielded  the  hand  she 
had  withheld. 

His  closed  over  it  strongly.  "Thank  you. 
We're  friends,  aren't  we,  Sheelah,  for  keeps?" 

After  a  second,  she  answered:  "Of  course. 
Beautiful  friends. ' ' 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

As  unto  the  bow  the  cord  is 

So  unto  man  is  woman, 

Though  she  bend  him  she  obeys  him, 

Though  she  draws  him,  yet  she  follows; 

Each  is  useless  without  the  other. 

Lying  there,  night  and  day,  in  his  enforced 
darkness,  PhiKp  Carmichaers  mind  was  busy  with 
many  things.  It  travelled  back  over  the  years, 
reviewing  its  human  relationships,  and  judging 
them  clearly,  mercilessly.  He  had  always  known 
more  of  Sheelah  than  she  of  him,  partly  because 
her  life  had  been  lived  so  largely  in  the  public 
eye.  In  the  years  since  his  wife's  death,  when 
Michael  had  come  to  him,  there  had  been  reborn 
in  him  a  deep  interest  in  Michael's  mother.  It 
was  aloof  from  his  daily  Hfe,  a  hardly  conscious 
thing,  but  persistent  below  the  surface  of  his 
vigorous  mental  processes.  Under  his  absorption 
in  British  politics,  and  his  own  connection  with 
them,  under  the  ever-increasing  volume  of  his 
own  work,  under  his  frank  companionship  with 
his  son — some  tie  subtly  persisted ;  never  acknow- 
ledged; never  faced;  but  always  there. 

It — or  chance? — ^had  led  him  once  when  on  a 
brief  business  trip  to  America,  in  front  of  a  theatre 
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where  her  name  shone  in  electric  lights.  He  re- 
membered his  shock  when  the  words 

Sheelah  Delayne 

sprang  out  of  the  night.  He  saw  them  again 
under  the  darkness  of  his  closed  lids.  In  memory 
he  re-entered  the  theatre,  with  its  soft  lights  and 
scents,  and  the  murmur  of  the  arriving,  expectant 
audience.  He  remembered  her  first  appearance 
and  how  it  had  struck  him  for  the  first  time  that 
she  was  very  beautiful,  and  very  finished;  and  he 
recalled  various  deft,  delightful  comedy  twists 
she  gave  to  certain  lines,  and  the  whimsical  ex- 
pression of  her  face.  He  felt  the  spell  of  her 
many-toned  rich  voice,  and  noted  how  the  audi- 
ence was  held  by  it.  Could  this  be  little  Sheelah 
Brent?  Impossible.  Could  it  be  Michael's 
mother?  Ridiculous — ^why,  the  boy  was  sixteen. 
And  then  in  a  flash  in  his  mind,  this  public  woman 
was  gone,  and  he  saw  a  different  scene.  A  little 
cottage  bathed  in  moonlight  without,  and  some- 
thing holy  and  sweet  within.  A  woman's  figure 
gracious  and  gentle,  at  the  piano,  suddenly  smitten 
with  sharp  grief;  and  the  hurrying  chivalrous 
comfort  of  a  boy  of  eighteen. 

Yes,  she  was  all  these  things — the  girl  he  had 
carelessly  wronged,  the  mother  of  his  well-loved 
son,  a  distinguished  actress,  a  simple  normal 
human — oh  very  human — ^woman. 

Thinking  of  all  the  years  that  lay  between  them, 
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of  all  the  crowding  experiences  of  those  other 
associations  of  hers,  of  which  she  seemed  to  retain 
so  little  that  was  real,  Carmichael  wondered  if 
any  one  person  could  fill  her  heart.  He  knew  the 
depth  and  richness  of  her  temperament;  he  re- 
cognized the  force  of  her  ripened  mind,  and  the 
life  values  of  these  gifts  seemed  to  him  very 
great. 

Sometimes,  lately,  born  of  the  hospital  relation- 
ship, there  had  been  between  them  slight,  fugitive 
tendernesses,  very  little  things,  intangible,  yet 
leaving,  amid  the  pain  and  suspense  of  his  present 
fate,  a  sense  of  stable  comfort.  And  out  of  all 
these  thronging  memories,  impulses,  and  hopes, 
he  found  himself  saying  to  her  one  day  w^th 
awkward  suddenness: 

**Sheelah — ^if — ^if  life  ever  becomes  normal  again 
— and  I  get  back  my  eyes,  and  last  through  this 
beastly  job — do  you  think,  together,  we- 


would  you  care  to  marry  me?  Hang  it  all,  did 
you  ever  experience  the  difficulty  of  making  love 
with  a  bandage  over  your  eyes?" 

She  started  slightly,  and  ttirned  an  amazed 
face  toward  him,  and  he  reached  for  her  hand. 

* '  I  can't  see  you,  but  I  know  just  how  you  are 
looking,"  he  said,  with  a  short  laugh.  "Faith 
IVe  always  heard  that  love  is  blind,  and  now — I 
knowit.     Well?" 

But  after  the  first  astonished  instant  she  said 
gently:  "No." 

"Why  not?"  he  demanded. 
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*'0h — I  don't  know  why  not.  And  I  don't 
have  to  tell  you,  anyway.'* 

* '  Oh  yes  you  do ! "  he  answered  resolutely.  * '  Is 
it  something  unexpiated — unforgiven " 

**No — oh  no — that's  past  and  done  with  for- 
ever," she  said  quickly,  generously. 

'  *Then — it's  someone  else,  Sheelah  it's — Nordic !" 

"What  nonsense!  Why,  I've  never  even  seen 
the  man!    No,  nor  even  a  photograph." 

"You  might,"  he  suggested  meekly,  "be  in 
love  with  his  soul." 

"You  know,  Philip,  you're  talking  awful  rot." 

"I'm  surprised  at  you,  Sheelah.  I  thought 
souls  would  be  just  in  your  line."  She  saw  he 
was  jesting  to  cover  the  awkward  moment.  He 
went  on  seriously:  "It  might  be  a  good  thing — 
for  Michael,  you  know,  make  things  easier,  inher- 
itance, and  all  that,  in  case  anything  happened 
to  me.  I — "  he  hesitated,  "I'd  be  glad — I'd  be 
deeply  honoured — if  you'd  reconsider  Sheelah ' ' 

But  after  a  pause,  she  merely  said,  very  gently : 
"I'm  sorry,  Philip." 

"All  right,  don't  let  it  worry  you.  I  just  thought 
.  .  .  but  it  doesn't  matter.  I  haven't  enough  to 
offer  you " 

She  gave  him  an  odd  little  wistful  look  which,  of 
course,  he  could  not  see. 

"I  need  very  little,"  she  said  smiling.  "But 
need  that  little  much." 

"I'm  sorry  I  haven't  whatever  it  is,"  he  said 
humbly.     After  all  what  could  he  hope  to  bring 
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to  that  greatness  of  natiire  that  was  hers?  He 
had  a  sudden  sense  of  her  completeness  as  a  htiman 
being.     What  should  she  need  of  him  ? 

* 'We'll  just  forget  all  about  this,  then,"  he 
added  cheerily,  "and  be  the  same  good  friends  as 
before — eh,  Sheelah?" 

''Of  course." 

A  month  or  so  after,  Sheelah  returned  to  her 
little  cottage  to  await  Michael.  His  recovery- 
was  merely  a  matter  of  time  and  he  was  expecting 
leave  soon  to  recuperate  in  England.  But  his 
whole  concern  was  for  his  father's  eyes.  There 
was  a  possibility  that  the  sight  might  be  lost, 
and  the  thought  was  more  than  the  boy  could 
bear.  "For  me,  mother,  for  me!"  he  would  say 
in  despair.  And  Sheelah  shared  to  the  full  his 
anxiety.  It  was  hard  to  see  the  great  figure  so 
helpless,  led  about  with  care,  advised  as  to  his 
steps,  told  where  to  sit,  to  stand.  And  she  was 
glad  when  his  orders  came  for  England.  He 
himself  was  jubilant. 

"Old  Blighty  again!"  he  said,  "it  will  be  good 
to  s —  to  feel  it  once  more.  Seems  ages  since  we 
left — ^but  it's  really — what  is  this — ^July? — Why 
it  *s  only  four  months ! " 

He  had  promised  to  write  Sheelah  the  verdict 
of  the  London  specialist  about  his  eyes.  "If  it's 
good,  I  shall  come  back  here;  if  it's  not  good " 

"Oh,  what  will  you  do  then?" 

"Why,  I'll  find  something ;  others  do, "  he  said 
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pluckily.  But  her  mind  quailed  at  the  possibility 
for  him.  *  *  At  any  rate  I'll  write  you. '' 
You  can't  write  in  the  dark.** 
Oh  yes,  I  can.  I  often  do  at  night.  One 
thinks  so  well  then.  It  has  been  a  habit  of  years 
to  have  pad  and  pencil  by  me  and  when  I  wake 
from  my  first  sleep  jot  down  rapidly,  without 
arranging  the  expression,  and  without  turning 
on  the  light,  the  thoughts  that  come.  Sometimes 
they  even  rhyme!  I  never  thought  how  useful 
that  old  habit  would  prove,"  he  added  gamely. 

"You'd  much  better  stay  with  us,  and  let  the 
specialist  come  to  you  there,  at  *Arcady,*  Michael 
and  I  want  to  take  care  of  you." 

Philip  smiled  with  gentle  derision.  ** *  Arcady ' ! 
I'll  bet  you  named  it  that,  Sheelah!" 

**No,  really,  I  stumbled  upon  the  little  cottage 
one  day  already  named." 

"Stumbled  upon  it!  I  fancy  that's  the  only 
way  one  ever  gets  to  Arcady.  You  never  find 
it  when  looking  for  it." 

While  she  waited  for  them  there  her  days  were 
happy.  There  was  much  to  be  done,  for  the  house, 
small  as  it  was,  missed  its  servitors.  The  Belgian 
rrfugees  had  long  since  departed  to  occupations 
of  various  sorts,  and  Mrs.  Brown  herself  had  gone 
to  work  at  munitions.  So  "Arcady"  was  empty 
except  for  Joyce  and  a  small  brother  and  sister 
who  "helped,"  one  in  the  garden  and  one  in  the 
scullery,  after  school  hours.     Und^  her  stimulat- 
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ing  spirit,  the  little  place  soon  began  to  regain 
its  trimness.  With  lawn-mower,  sickle,  and  spade, 
she  herself  did  a  great  deal,  making  a  kind  of  game 
of  every  task  for  the  children's  sake,  and  finding 
a  rest  for  her  own  mind  meanwhile,  in  the  hard 
bodily  work.  Inside,  the  house  kept  its  beautiful 
order  with  few  to  disturb  it,  except  when  the 
local  war-relief  society  happened  to  meet  there 
and  there  was  bandage-rolling  and  much  cutting 
of  gauze,  which  times  were  Joyce's  despair.  "For 
the  ravellings,  'm,  they  do  seem  to  get  every- 
where/* But  she  herself  would  come  in  to  the 
foot  of  the  table,  and  cut  and  fold  with  the 
rest. 

The  days  were  busy  and  happy ;  but  the  nights 
would  come — the  lonely  twilights  when  her  ener- 
gies drooped,  and  her  thoughts  would  rise  like 
the  night-wind,  restless,  perturbed,  wandering. 
Under  the  joy  of  the  immediate  preparations  for 
their  home-coming — she  thought  of  it  as  a  home- 
coming for  both,  imconsciously — ^was  the  deep 
inner  disquiet,  the  dread  of  the  fate  of  this  dear 
land,  to  which  she  was  so  strangely,  so  indissolubly 
linked.  The  holiness  of  sacrifice  burned  over  it, 
but  the  flower  it  consumed  was  its  youth — ^its- 
youth  !  And  her  soul  was  shaken  with  long  shud- 
derings,  for  pity,  for  grief. 

Between  her  and  Philip  no  word  either  of  re- 
proach or  forgiveness  had  passed.  Their  accept- 
ance of  the  strangeness  of  life,  and  of  their  situa- 
tion was  tacit,  but  complete.     The  present  great 
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issues  before  the  world  dwarfed  the  merely  personal 
to  unimportance. 

She  was  glad  when  the  day  came  at  last,  which 
brought  his  letter,  together  with  Michael's  tele- 
gram. They  were  to  come  down  together  by  the 
early  afternoon  train,  and  could  they  have  tea 
in  the  garden  with  Blarney  and  the  rooks  ?  Shee- 
lah  smiled  through  a  blur  at  the  boy's  foolish 
happiness.  Blarney,  Michael's  little  Irish  terrier 
looked  jealous,  as  she  was  so  long  without  paying 
him  any  attention.  The  blur  in  her  eyes  lasted 
through  her  first  sight  for  long  years  of  Philip's 
once  familiar  handwriting,  for  in  place  of  its  usual 
straight  lines,  there  were  tmeven  ones  running 
uphill,  imperfectly  guided,  as  she  knew,  by  the 
sense  of  touch.  She  was  superstitiously  glad 
that  they  ran  uphill  instead  of  down. 

He  wrote  that  the  specialist  thought  his  sight 
was  not  permanently  lost,  though  it  might  be 
some  time  before  he  regained  it.  Meanwhile, 
the  eyes  had  to  have  rest  and  treatment,  and  it 
was  therefore  probable  that  the  government  would 
use  his  services  in  some  other  way  than  a  military 
one.  Perhaps  he  would  retimi  to  his  duties  in 
the  House.  It  didn't  matter;  whatever  way  they 
needed  him  was  the  way  he  wanted  to  be  used. 
It  was  each  man  for  the  Empire  now. 

In  spite  of  their  pressing  invitation  Philip  was 
only  coming  for  the  evening.  He  brought  an  old 
servant  evidently  devoted  to  him  who  led  him, 
and  whom  he  introduced  to  Sheelah  as  his  **boy 
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MacGregor.*'  After  asstiring  herself  that  the 
old  man  would  be  made  comfortable  by  Joyce, 
she  ordered  their  own  tea,  and  herself  led  Philip 
to  her  favourite  comer  of  the  garden  under  the 
walnut  tree. 

"You  can  see  the  river  from  there,"  she  said 
joyously,  and  stopped  appalled  at  her  lack  of 
tact.    But  he  nodded. 

"Feel  it;  just  as  good,"  he  answered  quite  cheer- 
fully. "Since  I  can't  see  for  myself — ^yet — ^tell 
me  just  how  it  all  looks." 

Michael  made  a  bit  of  fun  for  them.  Standing 
behind  him,  he  used  his  father's  right  arm  like  a 
pointer.  * '  Over  there,"  he  said  oracularly  waving 
it,  "is  the  river.  Our  bit  of  land  slopes  down  to 
it,  at  the  foot  of  the  lawn  here.  On  the  other 
side  are  fields  and  little  hedges  and  great  trees; 
here,  all  around  us,  are  flowers " 

"Oh,  I  know  that!" 

"Yes,  they  smell  sweet,  don't  they?  Pride  of  the 
mater's  heart,  those  roses — and  the  mignonette," 
he  stooped  and  picked  a  bit  for  his  father's  button- 
hole.    "Now,  you're  in  gala  array,"  he  added. 

"It  seems  very  wonderful,"  said  Philip  simply 
as  he  took  the  tea  Sheelah  handed  him. 

Very  wonderful  it  was,  she  thought,  looking 
at  the  two  khaki-clad  figures,  and  Blarney,  his 
nose  on  Michael's  knee,  looking  up  with  worship- 
ful eyes.  "I  shan't  believe  it  in  a  month  or  so 
when  I  am  back  in  America,"  she  said  out  of  her 
thoughts. 
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**I  wish  you  wotildn't  go,  Sheelah.**  Philip's 
tone  was  uneasy.  "Since  the  Lusitania — I  wish 
I  had  it  in  my  power  to  forbid  you!"  he  added 
with  energy. 

Michael's  protest  immediately  joined  his  father's 
but  she  brushed  them  both  aside  lightly.  "My 
dear  children,  I'm  not  afraid.  If  one's  time  has 
come,  it  has  come.  And  one  must  work  and  earn 
these  days." 

"Can't  you  do  it  in  England?"  asked  Philip. 

"No." 

"Wdl,  I  forbid  you  to  go  just  the  same,  and  I 
fancy  the  government  will!" 

Michael  laughed.  "Any  one  who  could  make 
mother  obey — ^well,—- would  deserve  to!" 

She  smiled  at  them.  "I'm  not  a  subject.  I'm 
a  neutral." 

"Fine  neutral  you  are!"  retorted  Michad  dis- 
respectfully. "Dad,  at  times,  I  can't  hold  her. 
She's  violent." 

' '  No  wonder, ' '  said  Philip.  He  enjoyed  their  ba- 
dinage. The  hour  that  he  had  rather  dreaded  was 
passing  pleasantly.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  friendly 
banter,  none  of  them  was  in  the  least  deceived. 
They  were  facing  a  tremulous  war-torn  time.  It 
was  hard  for  Sheelah  to  see  her  boy,  so  recently 
recovered,  go  back  to  the  horrors  which  she  knew 
full  well.  And  when  she  thought  of  Philip,  some- 
thing cried  in  her  to  which  she  had  to  shut  her 

Michael  left  them  alone  for  a  little,  going  around 
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the  garden  with  old  MacGregor,  '*to  get  his  advice 
about  the  farm,"  as  he  said.  And  when  they 
were  alone,  it  seemed  to  her  that  Philip  listened 
to  her  every  movement,  with  the  dehcate  attention 
of  the  blind. 

"Tell  me,"  she  said,  "just  what  the  doctor's 
verdict  was." 

"Oh,  the  eyes — they  are  going  to  be  all  right — 
in  time.     Nice  of  you  to  care." 

"Why  of  course  I  care!"  she  answered  aston- 
ished. And  was  struck  again  by  that  keen  listen- 
ing attitude  of  his,  as  if  he  charged  his  hearing 
to  report  f aithf tilly  what  his  eyes  could  not  see. 

"I  thought  you  didn't,  back  there  in  Prance — 
when  I  asked  you  to  marry  me." 

"Oh — !  that  way;  that's — different."  She  was 
glad  he  cotdd  not  see  the  colour  that  she  felt  rush 
into  her  face. 

"What  was  it,  Sheelah — do  you  mind  telling 
me? — ^that  stood  between  us?  I'm  not  going  to 
ask  you  again — don't  worry — but  tell  me  why 
you  said  *no'?" 

She  moved  restlessly.     "There  are — the  years 

between " 

They  have  made  us  what  we  are." 
'And  those  others  in  our  lives.     They  wotild 
always  be  like  closed  doors  between  us.     My  dear, 
it  wouldn't  do." 

"They  are  there.  They  are  precious.  Their 
influence  is  not  less  because  they  are  dead.  I 
know  you  loved  him — Delayne.     You  know  I 
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worshipped  her,  my  Mary.  But  they  are  not 
between  us — they  are  behind  us.  No,  Sheelah, 
there's  something  else.  ...  I  wish  I  could  see 
your  face  ...  for  you  won't  tell  me,  I  know. 
And  I  can't  ask  you  again — now." 

A  moment  she  wondered  what  his  pause  and 
reserve  of  "now,"  meant.  Then  she  said  with 
sweetness : 

*  *  Let  us  be  glad  that  we  have  made  this  friend- 
ship, so  that,  whatever  happens  to  either  of  us, 
we  have  this  washed  memory — of  mutual  love  and 
hope  for  our  boy."  She  spoke  bravely.  Their 
hearts,  both,  were  devoted  to  the  cause,  and  hers 
was  devoted  to  them,  in  it.  Long  ago — a  whole 
year  ago,  she  had  made  her  decision. 

''lam  glad,"  said  Philip,  after  a  moment,  **more 
glad  than  you  can  know,  I  think,  especially  about 
your  stand  with  Michael.  If  you  had  opposed 
his  going,  I  should  have  sustained  you  last  year. 
He  was  so  very  young." 

"Only  nineteen  and  a  bit,  now." 

"Yes,  I  know.  Should  be  at  Oxford.  The 
dear  old  place  is  rather  empty  now.  These  times 
are  hard  for  mothers." 

"They  are  hard  for  everyone — I  couldn't  bear 
them  except  for  the  feeling  both  you  and  Michael 
give  me — "  She  caught  his  eager  listening  again 
and  tried  to  choose  the  right  words.  "It's  hard 
to  say.  One  is  bound  to  consecrate  one's  little 
self — and  one's  dear  ones  who  are  greater  than 
self,  to  the  cause — that  is  the  greatest  of  all." 
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'*Dear,  biavegirl.*' 

"Oh,  no.  But  the  reason  women  suflfer  so  is 
that  they  think  concretely.  You  think  of  the 
whole  British  Empire  and  the  generations  yet  to 
be.  To  me  it's  just  Michael — ^his  heritage,  and 
his  children's." 

Their  silence  was  very  S3niipathetic  for  a  mo- 
ment, before  Philip  said,  with  energy:  "Please 
God,  it  will  be  a  different  heritage  when  this  fight 
is  over  than  it  would  have  been  without  it;  a 
new-souled  race  in  a  diviner  world!" 

'  *  Oh  Philip !  Sometimes  you  take  my  breath  away 
— just  as  my  friend  Nordic  does  in  his  letters." 

His  mouth  twitched  slightly.  ' '  Confound  that 
man!  I'm  always  reminding  you  of  him.  Have 
you  heard  from  him  lately?" 

"No.  I  inquired  at  his  publishers  in  London, 
the  other  day,  if  he  had  written  anything  new, 
and  they  answered  that  he  was  at  the  front,  and 
not  writing  now." 

"That's  a  mercy,  at  any  rate." 

"I  believe  you're  jealous,"  she  teased,  smiling. 
"By  the  way,  you'll  write  to  me,  Philip,  some- 
times, won't  you?  I  shall  want  to  know  how  you 
get  on." 

"Oh,  I'm  not  much  on  letters.  You'll  have  to 
be  content  with  Nordic's,"  he  said,  so  crossly 
that  she  laughed  outright,  while  he  grumbled  on. 
"Can't  have  a  decent  idea  without  reminding 
you  of  some  other  chap.  What  sort  of  thoughts 
do  you  write  him  ? " 
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it 


Ah,  I  never  repeat,"  she  said,  still  smiling. 
Then  tell  me  some  you  haven't  told  him. 
What  do  you  think,  as  you  work,  out  here?" 

*'Oftai  of  the  past,'*  she  answered  slowly. 
''But  more  often  of  the  future.  You  see,  one's 
fingers  turn  and  roll,  and  knit,  ajid  one's  thoughts 
do,  too."  She  went  on  ever  more  and  more  hesi- 
tatingly but  encouraged  by  his  listening  silence, 
*'I  used  to  think  of  myself  as  a  rose  of  Jericho — 
you  know  the  little  desert  plant  that  has  the 
power  to  detach  itself  from  the  soil  where  it  can't 
grow  any  longer.  We  have  to  do  that  when  our 
environment  will  no  longer  sustain  us,  when  it 
becc^nes  too  dry  to  grow  in.  Then  the  kind,  big 
wind  of  Chance — or  Destiny — <w  perhaps — God — 
blows  the  little  plant  along  to  some  moist  shelter 
where  its  roots  strike  down,  its  head  lifts  up,  and 
it  blooms  again.  It  has  that  wonderful  power  in 
itself  to  be  able  to  let  go — ^and  to  go  on  to  its  far 
adventure." 

"Very  beautiful  figure." 

' '  Oh,  it's  not  mine.  I  borrowed  it  from  Edward 
Carpenter.  Well,  it  used  to  seem  to  me  I  was 
likie  that  flower,  always  letting  go — and  always, 
always  going  on.  I  did  so  want  to  'stay  put'  as 
we  say.  I  was  rather  a  pitiful  plant.  As  if  it  mat- 
tered! I  see  now  it's  not  at  all  the  plant  that 
matters,  but  the  going  on — the  far  adventure." 

He  found  her  hand,  mute,  while  she  continued: 
"And  so  I  think,  often  as  I  sit  working  here,  of 
how  the  river  is  running  to  the  sea,  and  of  how  the 
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men  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships — great  ships,  the 
guardian  angels  of  the  world! — and  of — beyond 
— beyond — way  over  the  horizon.  And  of  how 
it  doesn't  really  matter — ^men — or  ships — or  little 
desert  flower — ^you,  or  me,  or  even — Michael — ^but 
just  the  far  adventure — that  leads  to ?'* 

"God." 

He  said  it  for  her  simply,  in  a  great  hush. 

It  was  very  still  in  the  garden.  The  afternoon 
shadows  were  lengthening,  the  light  wind  of  late 
simimer  passed  soft  as  a  blessing.  Through  the 
silence,  barely  distinguishable  from  it,  came  the 
wash  of  the  river  past  the  foot  of  the  lawn ;  and 
suddenly  the  thrush's  note,  like  a  thanksgiving 
at  eventide.  Philip  raised  the  hand  he  held  and 
kissed  it. 

You're  a  poet,  and  a  dreamer." 
I'm  much  more  than  that,"   she  answered 
sturdily,  "I'm  the  mother  of  a  fighter." 

Michael  came  up  at  that  moment,  his  face 
beaming  at  sight  of  them. 

"You  don't  know  how  jolly  it  is  to  see  you  here 
together  like  this,"  he  said  joyously,  "it  will  be 
wonderful  to  remember." 

"How  scattered  we  shall  be  in  a  week,"  said 
Sheelah  with  a  sigh.  "One  to  London,  one  to 
France,  one  to  America.  And  how  biisy  we  shall 
be!" 

It  happened  they  were  all  standing  faces  toward 
the  east — and  France.  * '  One  never  forgets  it,  even 
for  a  moment, ' '  said  Philip.     "  It  is  always  there. ' ' 
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Michael  slipped  an  arm  around  his  mother, 
and  laid  the  other  hand  on  his  father's  shoulder. 
**At  any  rate,  we've  had  this,  and  it's  been — " 
he  laughed  infectiously  at  the  utter  inadequacy 
of  the  word  and  after  a  second  they  joined  him, 

"it's  been— jolly." 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

After  Philip  with  old  MacGregor  had  departed 
that  night,  and  after  Michael  was  asleep,  Sheelah 
stood  at  her  bedroom  window  looking  down  at 
the  precious  garden-spot  where  they  had  talked. 
Her  heart  held  a  kind  of  sad  happiness.  "But 
if  he  had  only  said  *I  love  you — I  want  you — I 
need  you,'  "  she  thought.  "Never  mind,  for 
a  little  while,  at  least,  there  was  happiness  here, 

for  all  of  us.     Darling  garden — ^holy  garden ! " 

•  •  •  •  •  •  . 

And  at  that  same  moment,  old  MacGregor,  on 
the  train  to  London,  was  saying  to  Philip : 

"You  did  na  tell  her  the  truth,  sir,  about  the 
eyes?" 

"No." 

"Well,  then,  sir,  if  I  may  venture,  I  think  I 
should  ha'  told  her.  She's  a  kind  lady — and 
very  tender-hearted,  I  should  say.  Ye  should 
ha'  told  her." 

Philip's  face  worked  for  a  moment,  and  he 
turned  it  away  toward  the  night,  which  he  could 
not  see. 

"To  each  his  own  burden,"  he  said  at  last. 
"Let  be,  MacGregor." 


CHAPTER  XXVII 

There's  a  Divinity  that  shapes  our  ends 

Rough-hew  them  how  we  may. 

Hamlbt. 

It  was  during  the  following  winter  that  Sheeiah 
began  to  notice  a  change  in  the  tone  of  Michael's 
letters.  It  was  not  that  they  were  less  cheerfully 
optimistic,  it  was  rather  that  the  optimism  seemed 
founded  on  something  graver  than  cheerfulness. 
The  crisis  through  which  his  beloved  England 
was  passing,  the  saddening  losses  of  **brother- 
oflBcers,'*  the  scarcity  of  ammunition,  the  failure 
of  the  Dardanelles  expedition,  all  these  things 
were  powerless  to  prevail  against  his  deep-seated 
faith  in  ultimate  triumph.  When  she  wrote 
anxiously  of  the  situation,  alarming,  even  desper- 
ate, as  it  sometimes  seemed  to  her,  his  answers 
came  back  prompt,  and  inspiring.  It  was  no 
light  faith  the  boy  held,  no  easy  confidence,  she 
began  to  see,  but  something  high  and  fine,  an 
effort  of  mind  and  soul,  that  reached  down  to 
fundamental  things,  and  linked  its  effort  to  the 
forging  purpose  of  God  in  the  world.  Not  that 
he  ever  put  it  like  that,  he  was  much  too  shy  of 
lofty  words;  but  that  his  faith  was  so  supreme, 
so  sure,  it  transcended  himself;   it  even  tran- 
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scended  his  country  and  the  mighty  eflFort  she 
was  making.  It  belonged — their  cause — to  God, 
and  therefore,  and  for  no  other  reason,  could  not 
fail. 

** Everything  is  against  us  but  God's  will,"  he 
wrote  once.  The  sentence  startled  Sheelah,  and 
then  comforted  her. 

He  had  not  been  returned  to  France  at  once. 
They  had  kept  him  in  England  for  many  months 
to  assist  in  the  training  of  vast  new  armies.  His 
father  he  seldom  saw,  as  the  government  was 
sending  him  here,  there,  and  everywhere  to  assist 
in  recruiting,  using  his  great  natural  gift  of  elo- 
quence to  the  best  possible  advantage.  Even 
his  letters,  Michael  complained,  were  very  few 
and  abominably  short.  *'Too  busy  to  write,  boy, 
everything  going  well;  only  wish  my  job  were 
fighting,  instead  of  talking  about  it.  Don't  worry 
about  my  eyes,  they  are  going  to  be  all  right. 
My  love  to  your  mother,  if  you're  writing  her 
soon.  They're  sending  me  to  Ireland  next,  shall 
have  my  hands  full  there.  How  about  taking 
Blarney  with  me? — ^Think  the  dog  might  help — 
he's  Irish  enough!" 

That,  as  Michael  wrote  her,  **was  every  word 
of  the  letter."  And  he  had  sent  Blarney  to  his 
father,  by  faithful  Joyce,  who  went  up  to  London 
on  purpose  to  deliver  him.  She  reported  that 
Captain  Carmichael  had  seemed^ much  better 
than  when  she  had  seen  him  that  day  at  Arcady 
in  the  past  summer,  *'wore  no  bandage  over  his 
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eyes,  sir,  nor  nothin*.  A  proper  fine-lookin'  man, 
I  think,  sir.  An'  the  dog  he  did  seem  to  take  to 
him  wonderful — ^just  laid  his  head  on  the  captain's 
knee  as  if  it  were  yours,  sir,  an'  gave  a  little  whine 
— till  the  captain  said:  *So  I'm  adopted,  eh,  old 
chap?' — just  like  that,  sir."  Sheelah  smiled  at 
the  picture  Michael  conjured  up  for  her,  quoting 
the  two  letters.  She  herself  had  not  heard  from 
Philip  at  all.  Nor  from  Nordic.  The  war  seemed 
to  have  swallowed  up  the  energies  of  each. 

Her  own  tour  took  her  far  afield  that  season, 
and  the  loneliness  of  life  on  the  road  closed  aroimd 
her  once  again.  Now  and  then,  in  the  cities 
visited,  there  was  an  old  friend,  someone  who 
** connected"  with  her  life,  someone  who  had 
known  Michael,  as  a  baby,  or  one  who  had  cared 
about  her  when  she  was  young.  But  generally 
she  played  to  strange  faces — and,  she  felt,  to 
strange  hearts.  How  gay  they  were,  how  un- 
touched, how  untroubled !  Interested  in  the  great 
drama  being  enacted  **over  there,"  intellectually 
interested,  but  it  was  a  drama  still  to  them.  It 
was  not  life  of  their  life,  and  blood  of  their  blood, 
as  it  was  to  her.  And  the  loneliness  deepened  as 
the  totu"  progressed.  She  missed  her  friends  very 
much,  especially  Lillian.  She  missed  the  eastern 
papers,  her  own  little  niche  in  New  York, — every- 
thing, in  short.  Work  was  no  longer  enough  for 
her.  *  *  What  is  it  that  I  want  ? "  she  said  to  herself 
one  day. 

Christmas  was  desolate.     They  were  playing 
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in  Chicago.  There  were,  as  always,  the  two  per- 
formances. She  had  made  a  little  party  for  her 
company,  on  Christmas  eve,  after  the  play  **to 
take  away  homesickness,**  as  she  had  said  lightly. 
Everyone  had  been  remembered  with  some  little 
gift.  They  had  been  very  merry.  But  it  had 
left  her  unusually  tired  for  the  two  performances 
of  Christmas  day.  When  she  turned  into  the 
streets  after  the  matin6e,  and  mixed  with  the 
eager,  home-seeking  crowds,  she  looked  into  their 
faces  with  wonder.  They  seemed  to  be  in  another 
world  than  hers — and  hers  was  so  far  away ! 

She  reached  her  hotel  room,  and  closed  the  door 
behind  her,  without  turning  on  the  lights.  The 
dusk  seemed  more  friendly,  more  homelike.  She 
slipped  out  of  her  furs,  and  stood  by  the  win- 
dow gazing  out  over  the  city  roofs,  and  watching 
the  snowflakes  soften  the  hard  outlines  to  beauty. 
Thicker  and  thicker,  faster  and  faster  they  came. 
Inevitably  she  thought  of  other  Christmases — of 
her  ** little  Father**  and  the  long  ago — of  the  dear 
name  he  had  given  her,  "little  man,'*  because  she 
was  so  capable  and  able  to  bear  the  family  btu*- 
dens;  of  the  Christmas  before  Michael  came, 
when  she  had  thought  his  coming  would  be  the 
greatest  burden  she  would  ever  bear;  of  his  first 
Christmas  in  the  world,  the  precious  warm  joy 
of  him,  cuddled  to  her  heart,  of  Brian,  his  tender- 
ness, his  chivalry,  which  blotted  out  all  other 
memories,  as  the  snow  blotted  out  all  the  hideous- 
ness  of  the  streets,  and  then  came  processions 
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of  Christmases  filled  with  work — always  the  two 
performances — aways  in  better  and  better  engage- 
ments, and  at  last  substantial  success.  And 
through  it  all,  the  ever  widening  big  family  ci 
friends,  closer  than  most  people's  friends  because 
her  intimate  ties  were  few.  Sheelah  was  scrftly 
glad  of  it  all,  as  she  stood  there  in  the  dusk — and 
yet — ^how  little  it  mattered  after  all.  How  little 
it  filled  the  heart.    What  did  she  want? 

Dimly,  far  away,  a  deep  bell  spoke.  She  Hfted 
her  head  to  listen.  The  Angelus.  .  .  .  ^e 
bowed  it  again,  remembering  Whose  day  it  was. 
When  the  last  reverberation  died  away^  she 
whispered : 

"Mother  of  God,  keep  safe  our  little  sons— for 
love  of  Thine!" 

And  the  next  minute  wondered  with  her  modem 
mind,  at  the  strange  old  simple  faith  in  her! 

After  she  had  turned  on  the  lights  she  saw, 
slipped  under  the  door,  some  foreign  letters.  One 
was  from  Michael.  Eagerly  she  sat  down  to 
read  it. 

He  was  to  be  sent  to  France  again,  soon,  he 
wrote,  for  some  intensive  training  back  of  the  lines. 

So  you  don't  need  to  worry  [he  reassured  her]. 
Not  yet  is  our  time  come,  but,  oh  mother,  it's  coming! 
Be  very  sure  of  that.  We  have  to  wait  and  endure 
for  a  bit  yet,  but  keep  up  your  heart.  When  these 
great  new  armies  are  ready  the  world  will  see  such 
fighting  as  never  has  been  seen  before.     My  men  are 
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splendid.  Every  one  of  them  feels  calmly  confident 
that  we  shall  win.  There's  a  great  sense  of  comrade- 
ship. I  don't  mean  only  comradeship  with  each 
other — but — well,  the  French  put  it  best,  when  they 
talk  of  the  **  White  Comrade."  One  of  them,  when  I 
was  out  before,  told  me  he  had  seen  Him.  But  he 
died,  that  one,  poor  fellow.  Others  have  only  felt 
Him — the  badly  wounded,  mostly.  Odd,  how  one 
believes  it!  (It's  very  simple  and  very  great.)  I 
wonder  where  this  funny  old  superstition  in  me 
comes  from.  Do  you  know,  mother?  I  suppose 
it  w  superstition — part  of  my  Celtic  inheritance.  .  .  . 

Sheelah's  hand,  holding  the  letter,  dropped  on 
her  knee.  A  sudden  vision  from  the  past  came 
to  her.  Once,  when  Michael  was  a  little  boy  of 
seven,  they  had  gone,  on  Some  festival  day,  to  a 
church,  to  **hear  the  music."  She  remembered 
the  long  reverberations  of  the  organ  as  it  poured 
out  its  heaven-fraught  message.  She  looked  with 
smiling  tenderness  at  the  little  boy's  enraptured 
face;  and  the  music  climbed  and  climbed,  soaring 
finally  above  the  vox  humana  into  a  revelation 
of  purest  ecstasy.  Michael's  look  was  so  full  of 
awe,  that  she  whispered  reassuringly: 

**It's  the  Angel  Azrael,  singing " 

'*I  know  it,"  he  whispered  back  promptly, 
his  hand  slipping  into  hers,  as  if  the  strain  were 
too  much  for  him,  of  such  sheer  beauty.  His 
implicit  acceptance  of  her  explanation  touched 
her  at  the  time.  Ah  yes,  she  knew  where  the 
Celtic  ** superstition"  in  him  came  from.     Granny 
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could  have  told — and  not  for  the  first  time  in  her 
adult  years  a  great  longing  for  the  simple  wise 
old  woman,  and  for  all  her  own  dead,  came  to  her. 
If  one  could  only  hear  from  them,  in  these  bleak 
times! 

She  put  the  letter  away  finally,  with  a  sense 
of  being  closer  to  her  boy,  spiritually,  than  ever 

before. 

•  •••••• 

The  other  letter  was  from  a  friend,  Violet  Neville, 
whom  Sheelah  had  come  in  contact  with,  in  some 
of  her  war  work  in  England.  She  was  a  little 
younger  than  herself,  full  of  vivaciousness  and 
charm.  The  two  had  established  a  firm  friend- 
ship dating  from  the  work-room,  when  their  hands 
first  came  in  contact  across  the  same  table,  as  they 
struggled  with  exact  measurements  of  squares,  and 
conscientious  eliminations  of  ravellings. 

Violet  Neville  wrote  from  London,  a  letter  full 
of  gossip  of  persons  and  things  mostly  connected 
with  the  war.  The  paragraph  that  interested 
Sheelah  most  was  : 

I  mustn't  forget  to  tell  you,  my  dear,  that  I  met 
your  favourite  author,  one  night  recently  at  Mrs. 
Baldwin's — she  was  Lady  Klitty  Carew,  and  married 
an  American  stock-broker — who's  over  here  on  some 
wheat  commission  now.  It  was  a  small  and  intimate 
little  dinner  party,  but  everybody  was  somebody 
— except  me.  I  asked  Lady  Kitty  what  this  parti- 
cular man  was  distinguished  for — he  just  looked  like 
an  ordinary  nice  man-and  she  laughed  and  said  he 
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was  quite  distinguished  as  Paxil  Nordic,  introducing 
him;  hadn't  I  ever  read  any  of  his  books?  I  was 
obliged  to  confess  I  hadi?*t,  but  said  I  had  a  friend 
who  was  very  keen  about  them.  Then  I  told  him 
about  you.  He  was  immensely  interested,  and  said 
you  had  written  him  a  kind  letter  or  two  about  one 
of  them.  Seemed  to  want  to  talk  about  you.  I 
told  him  you  were  beautiftil,  and  a  dear,  besides, 
and  that  he  had  missed  a  great  deal  in  not  meeting 
you  when  you  were  over  here  last  summer.  He  said 
he  had  been  in  France,  but  had  been  invalided  home. 
Poor  chap!  It  must  be  very  dull,  after  the  great 
excitement.  I  asked  him  if  he  were  writing  anything 
new,  and  he  said:  **No — one's  own  work  must  wait 
a  bit.  The  country  comes  first."  He's  very  dis- 
tinguished looking,  with  hair  just  going  grey  at  the 
temples,  and  peculiar  eyes.  They  seem  to  look  at 
you  without  seeing  you — as  if  he  dwelt  in  a  different 
world — as  I  suppose  authors  do.  Lady  Kitty  seemed 
to  pay  him  a  good  deal  of  attention;  he  hardly  took 
a  step  without  her.  She  seemed  to  be  always  at  his 
side,  very  old  friends,  I  should  think.  I  said  he  should 
send  you  a  message,  and  he  said  at  once,  quite  simply : 
'*Tell  her  I  wish  I  could  see  her."  So  that's  all  I 
can  tell  you,  Sheelah  dear,  about  your  interesting 
author-friend.  But  if  you're  keeping  any  secret 
romance  from  me,  'ware  my  vast  displeasure,  when 
I  get  you  over  here  again! 

Sheelah  read  this  passage  twice,  and  found  her- 
self echoing  Nordic's  wish.  *'I  do  wish  I  could 
see  him,  too,"  she  thought.  "I  should  know  at 
once  whether  he  is  really  as  fine  as  his  writing." 
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Lent  found  her  in  New  York  that  year,  rehears- 
ing for  a  new  play  which  was  to  open  about  Easter. 
The  world  was  in  the  sick  thrill  of  Verdun. 

It  often  seemed  to  Sheelah  nearly  impossible 
to  put  her  mind  on  the  task  of  the  moment,  to 
go  on  amusing  people,  acting  and  producing  plays, 
in  these  days  when  so  much  of  her  heart  was  away. 
One  night  as  she  left  the  stage-door  her  spirit 
was  unusually  heavy.  It  was  Holy  Week,  so  the 
theatre  was  "  dark,"  with  no  performance  going  on, 
and  they  had  rehearsed  until  nearly  nine  o'clock. 
She  said  a  kind  good-night  to  the  doorman,  and 
decided  to  walk  through  to  Fifth  Avenue,  and,  so 
home.  The  moment  she  left  the  theatre  all  the 
atmosphere  of  it  fell  away  from  her,  and  her 
thoughts  flew  to  France,  and  Michael.  Nearly 
opposite  the  stage  entrance  the  door  of  a  church 
stood  ajar.  Sheelah  paused  a  second,  then  crossed 
the  street,  and  entered  softly.  The  overwhelming 
need  of  praying  for  those  gallantly  battling  armies 
had  seized  her. 

In  the  vestibule  a  faint  scent  of  incense  met  her, 
and  she  hesitated,  feeling  she  must  be  in  a  Catholic 
church,  and  knowing  nothing  of  its  usages.  Then 
some  waiting  servitor  courteously  opened  a  door 
for  her,  and  with  a  low  ''thank  you,"  she  went  in. 

The  congregation  was  just  doing  the  Stations 
of  th  t  Cross,  though  she  did  not  know  that  then. 
She  listened  to  their  frank,  concerted  reproaches, 
"O  Saviour  of  the  World  I  grieve  with  my  whole 
heart    that    I    have   ever  offended  thee,"   with 
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amazement.  Before  each  Station  the  little  band 
of  priests  and  altar-boys  knelt  repeating  the  re- 
proaches, and  the  whole  congregation  joined  in 
the  prayers.  As  with  one  mind  they  accompanied 
their  Lord  through  the  sad  stages  of  this  last 
journey;  saw  Him  shoulder  the  cross ;  fall  beneath 
it;  saw  Him  nailed  to  it ;  saw  the  weeping  women. 
As  with  one  heart  they  spoke,  acknowledging 
guilt,  imploring  forgiveness.  She  found  herself 
joining  in  the  **  Our  Father"  and  the  '*  Hail  Mary  " 
taught  her  long  ago  by  granny.  It  had  a  strange 
effect  upon  her,  as  if  she  were  living  in  a  dream 
— doing  something  so  different  to  her  usual  life, 
that  she  was  lifted  out  of  herself.  So,  she  fancied, 
were  they  all,  for  though  their  low-spoken  re- 
sponses had  a  deep  note  of  sincerity,  there  was 
something  impersonal  about  them,  too.  It  was 
as  though  the  whole  world  on  its  knees  were 
offering  its  penitence  to  the  God  dying  there  on 
the  cross — ^its  penitence  still  for  the  wrong  done 
long  ago.  She  looked  around  with  wonder.  They 
had,  each  of  those  there,  put  themselves  back  in 
the  centuries,  and  in  imagination  walked  the 
whole  way  of  sorrows  with  Him  whom  they 
acknowledged.  One  or  two  faces  even  gleamed 
with  tears.  Her  own  seat  happened  to  be  under 
the  Station  which  said  beneath  it,  "Jesus  dies 
upon  the  Cross."  There  was  the  Sorrowful 
Mother,  and  there  the  Beloved  Disciple;  and 
that  crouching,  agonized  figure  at  the  foot,  so 

humbly  prostrated,  must  surely  be  the  Magdalene. 

28 
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And  suddenly,  with  great  emotion,  her  heart 
went  out  to  that  one,  she  had  "loved  much" — 
and  many.  She  had  given  them  all  up,  put  them 
all  behind  her,  as  irrevocable  as  yesterday — ^for 
what? 

Sheelah  saw.  For  Love  itself.  Love  so  great 
that  it  shamed  all  the  others;  that  built  itself 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  others — ^majestic  and  supreme 
Love  that  transcended  the  himian,  himibling 
itself  at  the  foot  of  the  Divine. 

The  fold  of  it  wrapped  her  about.  She  was 
not  conscious  of  praying  in  words,  rather  of  an 
inability  to  pray.  She  had  slipped  to  her  knees 
with  head  bowed  into  her  hands. 

After  a  while,  she  dimly  felt  the  congregation 
withdraw  and  lifted  her  head  with  a  strange 
sense  of  having  been  under  a  spirit's  wing.  As 
she  rose  to  go,  she  saw  a  tall  priest  tiuning  out 
a  side  gas-light. 

"Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said  quickly.  *'I 
didn't  realize  any  one  was  still  here.  Shall  I 
leave  the  light?" 

"Thank  you.  I'm  just  going,"  she  returned 
hastily,  *'and  there's  light  enough."  She  had 
turned  a  little  away  toward  the  altar,  and  the 
red  lamp  hanging  before  it.     His  eyes  followed. 

"Ah  yes,  there's  Light — while  that  is  there." 

Impulsively  she  said :  *  *  It's  the  sanctuary  lamp, 
isn't  it?  I've  never  been  in  this  kind  of  a  church 
before,  but  I've  heard.    And  it  means " 

"It  means  the  Presence  of  our  Lord." 
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A  thrill  went  through  Sheelah.  It  held  her 
silent,  gazing  into  the  rugged,  tired  face  of  the 
priest.  And  as  she  gazed  unconsciously  question- 
ing, the  tiredness  vanished,  in  a  wonderful  smile. 

"In  the  consecrated  bread  and  wine,"  he  ex- 
plained, **He  Himself  said  *This  is  my  body — 
this  is  my  blood' — ^remember?  We  believe  that 
when  He  said,  on  that  last  night,  of  His  precious 
life:  *Do  this,  as  oft  as  ye  shall  drink  of  it,  in 
remembrance  of  me,  *  he  left  us  a  perpetual  memo- 
rial of  Him,  and  that  when  we  do  eat  of  that  bread, 
and  drink  of  that  cup  as  He  commanded,  He  deigns 
to  come.  They  are,  as  it  were.  His  garments. 
For  a  little  while  they  conceal  Him,  as  our  bodies 
on  this  earthly  plane  conceal  our  spirits,  but, 
again,  in  a  little  while,  it  will  not  be  so." 
I  see,"  she  just  breathed. 
In  those  two  words,  you  acknowledge  the 
faith.  But  I  have  not  seen  you  before,  my  daugh- 
ter?" 

**No,"  she  said  hastily,  **I  don't  belong.  I 
just  happened  in  to — to  pray  for  those  hard- 
pressed  French  and  English  armies — and  for  my 
little  son  Michael,  who  is  with  them." 

He  nodded  with  sympathy.  **And  have  you 
made  your  prayer?" 

**No,  I  forgot  about  everjrthing  but  what  was 
going  on  here." 

**Then  come  with  me  and  well  make  it  to- 
gether," he  said  simply.  And  Sheelah  had  the 
dream-feeling  again,  as  she  followed  him  to  the 
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sanctuary  rail,  and  knelt  beside  him  while  he 
prayed  for  **our  forces,  on  land  and  sea,  in  the 
air,  and  under  the  sea.  More  especially  for  Thy 
servant,  Michael,  for  coiu*age,  and  steadfastness, 
valour  and  faith;  for  Thy  protection  in  whatever 
shall  befall;  through  the  love  of  Thine  only  Son, 
our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ."  Very  devout,  but  di- 
rect, it  was  and  they  remained  kneeling,  in  silence, 
a  moment  afterward. 

As  he  accompanied  her  to  the  door,  he  said: 
**  I  hope  you  will  let  me  see  you  again,  my  daugh- 
ter." 

' '  I  should  love  it.  But  I — I'm  not  a  *  daughter  * 
of  the  Church.  I'm  just  a  sinner — good  deal  of 
one  too,  a  sort  of  Magdalene  woman  according 
to  your  judgments,"  she  added  half -defensively. 

** According  to  your  own,"  he  answered  with 
gentleness.  **We  do  not  judge."  And  there 
came  into  Sheelah's  mind  with  new  meaning, 
words  read  long  ago:  ** Neither  do  I  condemn 
thee.  Go  and  sin  no  more."  She  hesitated, 
gathering  her  loosened  furs  about  her,  and  fol- 
lowing the  priest's  glance  to  where,  at  the  far  end 
of  the  aisle,  the  red  lamp  glowed.  It  drew  her 
like  a  firelit  hearth. 

**0h,  I  can  quite  understand,"  she  said,  low 
in  the  stillness,  '*how  she  came  and  spent  all  she 
had  at  His  feet — precious  ointment,  tears  of  love. 
She  suddenly  realized  what  a  waste  everything 
else  had  been!  All  the  little  loves  vanished — ^in 
the  face  of  Love  Himself.    And  He  understood." 
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She  turned,  and  met  his  luminous  grave  look. 
"Thank  you,  father,  for  your  kind  prayer  for 
my  son.     I  must  not  take  up  more  of  your  time." 

But  he  broke  in.  *  *  I  think,  my  daughter,  from 
even  this  short  talk,  that  you  are  a  natural  child 
of  the  Church;  you  only  want  instruction." 

*'I  want  something,"  she  said  with  a  sigh. 

His  heart  went  out  to  her  with  the  brooding 

care  that  is  often  an  attribute  of  the  priesthood. 

His  experience  showed  him  where  she  stood,  in 

what  isolation. 

"What  you  need  is  the  bond  with  our  blessed 

» 

Lord,  and  the  fellowship  of  His  church.  What 
do  you  have,  instead?" 

"Oh — dear  human  ties — and  work — oh  yes, 
and  the  poets  help  one  a  lot — 'ambassadors  of 
heaven,'  as  my  friend  Paul  Nordic  said  once." 

"Paul  Nordic!"  he  exclaimed.  "I  used  to 
know  him,  too.  He  sent  me  his  first  book.  I 
hoped  at  one  time,  that  he  might  go  into  the 
Church,  but  he  has  found  his  mission  elsewhere. 
Do  you  know  him  well?" 

"I  never  met  him."  She  told  him  briefly  of 
how  they  had  written  to  each  other,  adding:  "I 
didn't  even  know  his  nationality  until  the  war 
broke  out,  and  he  went  into  the  English  army." 

"I  see,"  he  answered,  and  she  thought  with 
some  reserve.  "When  you  write  to  him  again, 
tell  him  that  you  met  his  old  friend,  Father  John." 

*  *  I  will.  There  seems  to  be  some  mystery  about 
him,"  she  challenged. 
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But  Father  John  was  not  to  be  drawn.  "Is 
there?  Well,  mysteries  generally  come  to  light, 
sooner  or  later.  I've  been  wondering  since  you 
first  spoke,  where  I've  met  you  before.  I'm 
almost  sure  I  have.     I  remember  your  voice." 

'  *  Perhaps  you've  heard  it  on  the  stage.  I  forgot 
to  tell  you  my  name.     I'm  Sheelah  Delayne." 

He  gave  her  a  full  direct  look  for  a  second,  which 
she  didn't  notice,  as  she  was  gathering  up  her 
furs  again.  Then  he  said,  quietly:  "Ah  yes;  I 
remember  now.    Are  you  married,  my  daughter  ? ' ' 

"No, — and  never  shall  be  now." 

"Never  is  a  long  word.  But  all  the  more,  if 
you  are  alone,  you  want  the  strength  and  comfort 
of  the  Church.  You  have  been  led  to  it — mysti- 
cally. Will  you  come  again  of  your  own  free  will  ? 
—I  ask  it." 

She  looked  at  him,  wondering.  There  was  the 
authority  of  ages  behind  him,  which  she  felt 
without  knowing  it.  What  she  did  realize  was 
a  compelling,  elder-brotherly  kindness. 

"I  will  come,"  she  answered  impulsively.  "It 
is  most  queer  to  have  talked  like  this  to  an  utter 
stranger." 

"I  shall  not  be  that  long.  Meanwhile,  I  will 
pray  for  you,  my  child."  His  voice  was  warm 
as  he  took  her  hand  in  good  night.  **The  Holy 
Spirit  has  been  with  you  and  will  be  with  you, 
more  and  more." 

And  Sheelah  wondered  as  she  walked  homeward 
why  her  heart  was  so  strangely  light. 
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But  Father  John  went  in  a  reverie.  His  mind 
marvelled  at  the  strange  coincidence  of  life — the 
interlacing  of  destinies,  the  interweaving  of  events. 
He  had  come  to  his  present  charge  from  a  small 
parish  in  the  Far  West,  and  he  remembered  very 
clearly  a  certain  lawsuit  famous  at  the  time,  in 
which  a  woman  named  Sheelah  Delayne  fought 
to  prove  a  common-law  marriage  in  order  to  give 
a  name  to  her  son.  He  remembered  the  boy's 
delicate,  high-bred  look,  his  shrinking  from  public 
gaze,  his  extraordinary  unchildlike  acceptance  of 
the  situation.  And  this  was  the  boy  he  had  prayed 
for  tonight — grown  up,  a  soldier,  now.  But  was 
it  the  same  woman?  Could  it  be?  Ah,  she  had 
grown  up,  too!  How  little,  how  far  away  and 
long  ago,  that  old  trouble  seemed,  how  swallowed 
up  in  the  present  woe  of  the  world.  Very  strange 
and  very  beautiful,  he  thought,  was  the  long 
patience  of  God.  He  went  into  the  sanctuary 
again.  Most  beautiful  of  all  was  the  little  still 
place  in  the  centre  of  the  hurricane. 

When  Sheelah  reached  home,  there  was  a  letter 
from  Michael,  and  she  opened  it  eagerly.  His 
development  was  always  a  source  of  wonder  to 
her.  But  almost  immediately,  as  she  read,  she 
gave  a  low  cry  of  sorrow.  He  had  written  of  the 
death  of  his  friend,  Jacques  Dorillac,  at  Verdun. 

And  only  a  month  ago,  mother,  he  spent  a  bit  of 
leave  with  me.     It  just  seems  as  if  he  couldn*t  be 
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dead.  I  can't  believe  it,  for  I  feel  closer  to  him.  than 
ever.  Isn't  it  strange?  And  yet  I  don't  know  if  it  is 
either,  for  it's  the  strange  things  that  are  becoming 
familiar  out  here — ^and  the  familiar  ones  that  seem 
strange.  I  wonder  if  what  I'm  going  to  tell  you 
will  seem  so.  It's  only  that  I'm  going  into  the  Church 
of  England.  And  if  I  come  through — ^but  that's  a 
long  way  to  look  ahead — I  know  what  I  want  to  be. 
Do  you  remember  how  I  used  to  wonder  and  worry 
about  it?  But  now  I  know.  You'll  guess.  I  hardly 
like  to  put  it  in  words,  it's  still  so  new  to  me.  But 
looking  back  I  can  see  how  I've  been  led  to  it  by 
wonderful  degrees.  When  they  asked  me  my  reli- 
gion, I  just  said  carelessly.  **0h,  Church  of  England," 
because  I  knew  my  father  was  a  member  of  it.  Did 
you  know  that,  mother?  He  came  into  it  quite  late 
in  life,  he  told  me  once.  I  didn't  think  much  about 
it  at  the  time.  But  out  here,  one  has  to  think.  It's 
so  deadly  dull  sometimes,  in  this  stupid  trench  life. 
We  had  a  splendid  chaplain,  and  he  got  talking  to 
some  of  us.  But  it  wasn't  so  much  that — at  least 
I  don't  think  so.  It  was  the  men — my  own  platoon — 
and  the  way  they  talked  to  me,  that  got  me  stirred 
up.  Pretty  tough  lot  they  were,  some  of  them, 
recruited  from  the  east  end  of  London.  Grim  and 
deadly  in  a  fight — and  God!  what  endurance  they 
have!  But  Lord,  I  didn't  expect  when  I  first  saw 
them  that  I'd  ever  get  on  with  them.  Well,  I  had 
to,  and  now  I  love  them,  that's  all.  You  used  to  say 
I  was  **an  old  soul."  Dearest,  maybe  it's  that  that 
makes  me  understand  people — or  maybe  it's  that 
you  and  I  have  had  a  lot  of  trouble  and  sorrow — and 
people  sort  of  feel  it,  and  so  they  talk  to  us.  Anyhow 
my  men  do.    I  think  at  first  they  told  me  some  of 
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their  awful  histories  to  horrify  me — as  a  sort  of  test 
see?  And  when  I  didn't  ** horrify"  they  decided  to 
put  up  with  me.  I  know  a  good  deal  about  them 
now.  Sometimes  I  imagine  it's  like  a  confession, 
the  things  they  tell  me.  One,  for  instance,  was  a 
fairly  prosperous  thief  before  a  sense  of  adventure 
led  him  to  enlist.  He  says  he'll  never  be  able  to 
go  back  to  his  "business";  it  will  be  so  deadly  dull 
after  Ypres  and  Neuve  Chapelle!  You  see  I  do  feel 
I  can  get  in  touch  with  men.  It  seems  to  be  my  one 
talent.  And  so  when  it's  all  over,  and  one  can  settle 
down  to  what  one  would  Uke  to  do,  I  mean  to  study 
for  Holy  Orders.  Are  you  gasping  with  astonishment, 
old  dear?  It  delights  me  to  think  of  how  you  are 
looking,  with  one  eyebrow  up,  and  one  down,  and 
probably  trying  to  tease  me,  calling  me  St.  Michael, 
or  something  like  that  (Oh  I  know  you!).  But  if  I 
do  this,  it  will  mean  I  shall  never  marry.  Shall  you 
be  glad  of  that?  Marriage  never  did  enter  into  my 
scheme  of  life  much.  I  mean  I  never  thought  about 
it.  I  can't  imagine  caring  for  any  woman  so  altogether 
completely  as  I  care  for  you.  There  is  none  so  beau- 
tiful— and  none  so  brave  and  true.  And  no  one  but 
you  would  ever  know  the  things  we  know  together. 
So  no  one  else  could  ever  join  on.  Do  you  see,  dear- 
est? So  that  settles  thcU!  as  Deborah  used  to  say. 
I  shall  always  love  you  best. 

Sheelah's  eyes  were  brimming.  Always  it  was 
love  that  conquered.  How  had  she  ever  deserved 
this  one?  '*You  and  I  have  had  a  lot  of  trouble 
and  sorrow — "  She  had  not  realized  Michael 
had  felt  it  so  much.     He  had  never  said  so.     He 
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had  just  loved  her — and  accepted  his  heritage. 
It  pressed  hard  upon  her  heart  at  that  moment, 
how  he  must  have  missed  many  things  that  other 
youths  of  his  kind  and  class  have;  that  his  pride 
might  often  have  been  hurt  in  school,  and  after, 
by  his  parent's  relation,  by  the  lack  of  a  common 
home.  But  how  wonderfully  the  boy  had  adapted 
himself  to  each  of  them,  how  deeply  he  had  har- 
monized their  lives,  and  their  relation  to  each 
other,  as  if,  verily,  under  Divine  guidance.  Per- 
haps he  was — perhaps  they  all  were.  Perhaps — 
all  those  old  beliefs  were  true.  "My  little  lamb," 
she  said  aloud,  brokenly,  a  thousand  tendernesses 
crowding  in  upon  her  memory.  She  had  a  long- 
ing to  say  to  him :  "Forgive  me !  For  every  slight 
or  hurt  you  may  have  suflFered  because  of  me — 
forgive  me,  child!"  But  that  would  be  foolish, 
she  knew.  His  love  was  too  perfect,  too  complete, 
to  be  shadowed  by  forgiveness.  He  understood. 
.  .  .  He  had  always  understood.  But  it  must  be 
said — the  cry  was  surging  up  within  her — to  whom  ? 
Not  to  Philip,  surely  ?  He  had  asked  her  to  marry 
him  and  she  had  refused.  Why?  Because,  she 
thought,  he  did  not  love  her  enough!  Love  her! 
God's  pity,  why  should  he?  A  storm  of  self -scorn 
broke  over  her — she  went  down  before  it — down 
on  her  knees,  with  her  head  hidden  in  the  sofa, 
and  such  sobs  breaking  from  her  as  had  not  come 
in  years — in  many  years.  Through  them  she 
began  to  talk  in  whispers — to  something  or  some- 
one outside  herself.     "I  didn't  realize  all  these 
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years — that  he  had  thought  of  it  as  'trouble  and 
sorrow.'  I  thought  it  was  mine,  only  mine. 
And  all  the  time  he  too  was  stung — suflFered — my 
little  lad! — I  cannot  bear  it! — I  cannot  bear  it — 
that  he  should  suffer  because  of  me !  Forgive  me 
for  him,  forgive  me! — I've  always  paid  for  myself 
— I  cannot  bear  that  any  one  should  pay  for  me! 
not  a  jot — not  a  jot!** 

After  awhile,  exhaustion  came,  and  the  calm 
that  follows  it.  She  took  the  letter,  wet  now  and 
blurred  in  places,  and  reread  it.  Then  she  kissed 
it,  and  laid  it  down,  reverently,  on  the  sofa. 
Kneeling,  she  said  humbly,  in  the  quiet : 

"Wilt  thou  forgive,  God,  our  Father,  for  all 
the  wrongs  of  all  my  life — especially  that  one  of 
thy  children  should  ever  have  suffered  through 
me?'*  Her  voice  broke,  but  she  went  on,  steady- 
ing it:  "Wilt  thou  forgive  me,  and  give  me  some- 
thing hard  to  do,  so  that  I  shall  know?  And  wilt 
thou  somehow  make  it  up  to  him?**  A  remem- 
brance of  how  Father  John  finished  his  prayer 
caused  her  to  add:  "Through  the  love  of  Thine 
only  Son,  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  Amen.** 

Very  pitiful,  she  looked,  sitting  there  on  the 
floor,  by  the  sofa,  realizing  a  strange  new  thing 
— her  own  utter  insufficiency,  and  that  but  for  the 
sweetness  of  Michaers  love  for  her,  she  might 
never  have  known,  even  that  little  of  God.  .  .  . 

That  talk  with  Father  John  in  the  church  led 
to  many  others.  He  himself  followed  it  up  by 
calling  upon  her  one  day,  after  the  success  of  the 
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new  play  was  established.  He  was  one  of  those  who 
took  very  literally  the  charge  "Feed  my  sheep." 
It  was  not  enough  to  stand  and  call  them.  The 
good  Shepherd  must  go  out  and  gather  them  into 
the  fold.  He  had  been  drawn  to  Sheelah  because 
of  her  honesty,  her  entire  absence  of  conventional 
preliminaries.  She  had  wasted  no  time  over  non- 
essentials but  had  plunged  at  once  to  the  heart 
of  the  matter,  and  of  her  own  mood.  He  had 
liked  the  frankness  of  her  "I*m  just  a  sinner — a 
sort  of  Magdalene  woman."  That  was  something 
very  like  a  confession,  he  thought.  Sheelah,  for 
her  part,  was  astonished  by  his  understanding. 
They  had  a  deep,  fine  talk.  Speaking  of  it  to 
Lillian,  afterward,  she  said:  *'It  seemed  to  me  he 
told  me  all  that  ever  I  had  done — ^not  I,  him." 
Lillian  nodded  with  a  little  smile  of  wisdom,  and 
Sheelah  continued :  ' '  But  it  was  because  he  under- 
stood.    He's  going  to  be  a  real  friend." 

Understand  he  did,  even  more  than  she  knew. 
In  a  subsequent  talk  he  told  her  that  he  had 
known  Philip  Carmichael  in  California.  She  had 
replied : 

"It  may  seem  strange  to  you,  but  we  are  good 
friends,  now,  though  I  don't  hear  from  him  often." 
She  told  him  also  of  Michael's  desire  to  study  for 
Holy  Orders,  when  the  war  should  be  over,  and 
added  rather  humbly : 

"Isn't  it  a  strange  ambition — for — for  my 
son?" 

But  he  shook  his  head.     "Isn't  it  wonderful 
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how  things  conjoin  in  the  purpose  of  God?  It 
is  a  part — and  you  are  a  part  of  the  great  spiritual 
awakening  of  the  time.  You  must  draw  nearer 
to  it,  my  daughter — come  into  the  family.** 

''How?** 

"By  adoption  and  grace.  You  only  want 
instruction.  I  feel  that  you  are  too  lonely  out- 
side, bearing  all  your  own  burdens,  missing  so 
much  of  mystic  help.  You  live  too  much  in 
the  three  dimensions.  Don*t  you  want  the 
fourth?** 

Sheelah  caught  her  breath.  "You  mean — ^the 
— psychic  phenomena?** 

He  laughed.  *'Not  phenomena.  Just  plain, 
beautiful  miracle.  Love  of  God.  Right  relation- 
ship. You*ve  only  known  the  love  of  man — does 
it  satisfy?" 

"No— but ** 

"I  know,*'  he  said  with  his  quick  penetration; 
"but  it  would,  you  mean  to  say,  if  the  love  of 
God  went  with  it,  gave  it  sanction.  That  is,  of 
course,  the  ideal.** 

"I  do  think  it  would  be  the  most  wonderful 
thing  in  the  world,*'  she  said,  and  Father  John 
thought  how  young  she  looked  as  she  spoke.  "I 
mean  for  a  woman  like  me.  I  don*t  believe  even 
the  love  of  God  would  make  up,  if  one  hadn't 
also  the  love  of  man." 

"In  the  love  of  God,  are  all  things,"  he  said, 
as  he  rose  to  go.  Then  he  twinkled.  '  *  But  that's 
an  advance  lesson.    We  mustn*t  skip  the  inter- 
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mediate  ones.  You  want  the  sustenance  of  the 
Church,  the  fellowship  of  it.  Then,  whatever 
comes,  there  will  always  be  that  left  you.'* 

*  *  I  used  to  think  that  whatever  else  was  taken 
away,  there  would  be  left  the  sheer  beauty  of  the 
world.*' 

* '  Would  that  comfort  you  in  grief,  sustain  your 
spirit  in  danger,  or  in  death?  Yet  I  have  often 
observed  that  those  who  are  most  the  children  of 
nature  become  most  the  children  of  God.  May 
it  be  so  with  you,  my  daughter." 


Dearest  [she  wrote  a  little  later]  we  are  walking 
the  same  ways.  I  too,  shall  soon  make  my  first 
Communion.  And  there  is  one  place  where  I,  too, 
think  of  you  most  of  all.  It's  in  the  **  O  Lamb  of  God 
that  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world."  I  suppose 
it  is  because  I  have  so  long  called  you  my  **lamb" — 
I  don't  know  why.  There's  nothing  particularly 
lamb-like  about  you — except  that  you've  been  the 
sacrificed  one.  I  used  to  think  it  was  I,  Mike,  but 
it's  not  so  dear.  It  was  you,  poor  laddie.  I  wish  I 
could  make  it  up  to  you — but  I  don't  know  any  way, 
do  you?  And  in  another  sense  I  think  of  all  you 
little  boys  out  there  as  lambs  that  by  yoiu*  sacrifice 
are  taking  away  **the  sins  of  the  world."  At  least, 
we  pray  so — that  it  may  not  be  just  the  same  bad 
,  old  careless  world  when  the  sacrifice  is  completed; 
that  your  courage  and  faith  and  steadfastness  shall 
really  have  redeemed  it,  a  part  of  the  effort  of  our 
Lord.  And  it  may  be,  beloved,  that  when  I  come 
over  in  June,  and  you  get  a  bit  of  leave,  that  we  shall 
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share  that  Food,  as  we  have  shared  most  other  things 
in  life. 

Michael,   reading  this  through  dimmed  eyes, 
said  softly  to  himself : 
' '  My  great  mother !  * ' 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 

Sheelah  reached  England  early  in  June  and 
decided  to  remain  in  London  for  a  time,  doing 
her  share  of  war-relief  work  there.  It  would  be 
closer  to  Michael  in  case  he  should  get  a  short 
leave. 

But  toward  the  end  of  the  month,  Michael  wrote 
that  all  leave  had  been  stopped  for  the  present, 

and  we  believe  that  it's  coming  at  last^  the  great  big 
push  we've  been  waiting  and  training  and  praying  for. 
Even  if  I  could,  I  wouldn't  be  out  of  it  now  mother. 
We  are  being  moved  up  close  behind  the  lines.  The 
suspense  is  trying  our  tempers,  but  there's  a  thrill 
in  our  souls.  To  be  a  part — ^just  think  of  it!  even  a 
little  part — of  the  great  deli verance  that  must  come  to 
this  land  and  as  Jacques  said  "  to  all  lands."  Strange, 
how  the  dead  live,  isn't  it?  He  seems  to  be  with  me 
of  late  and  I  feel  as  strong  and  gay  as  if  I  were  going 
out  for  a  tramp  with  him. 

But  Sheelah  felt  neither  strong  nor  gay  those 
days,  though  she  worked  incessantly  at  war-relief. 
She  had  not  had  a  line  from  Philip  and  wondered 
much,  and  a  little  impatiently,  what  had  become 
of  him.  But  he  had  never  been  a  good  corre- 
spondent 
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Her  friend  Violet  Neville  had  urged  her  to  visit 
them  in  the  north  near  Newcastle,  in  July,  and 
when  she  realized  there  was  no  hope  of  Michael's 
getting  even  a  short  leave,  Sheelah  accepted  her 
friend's  invitation. 

She  found  the  family  very  charming,  though  as 
Violet  said,  "sadly  reduced,  with  every  Tom,  Dick, 
and  Harry  of  a  brother  away  at  the  war."  How- 
ever the  old  squire  welcomed  her  heartily,  and 
his  gentle  little  wife  also. 

"We  are  very  quiet,  my  dear,"  Mrs.  Neville 
said.     "I  do  hope  you  won't  find  it  too  dull." 

"Sheelah  likes  to  be  dull,"  said  Violet,  "and 
she's  come  up  here  to  rest,  anyhow." 

"It's  a  good  place  for  it,"  said  the  squire, 
'  *  absolutely  no  excitement  whatever  except  strikes 
and  pacifists." 

"Are  pacifists  exciting?"  asked  Sheelah. 

"They  are  when  they  go  on  strike,"  the  old 
gentleman  returned  with  a  twinkle. 

Violet  accompanied  Sheelah  to  her  room.  * '  How 
lucky  you  are,"  the  latter  said,  "to  have  two 
parents  living,  and  probably  loving  you  to  death." 
They   are   rather   ducks,"    Violet    admitted. 

Dad  is  particularly  violent  about  pacifists,  I 
warn  you.  He  even  swears  horribly.  I  hope  you 
won't  mind.     He's  an  angel  otherwise." 

"I  shall  like  it,"  laughed  Sheelah,  "the  horribler, 
the  better!"  . 

She  was  very  tired,  but  it  was  a  comfort  to 
be  among  people  whose  hearts  were,  like  her  own, 

89 
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**away*'  in  France.  There  where  the  tense  lines 
waited,  all  their  thoughts  centred,  in  hope,  in 
dread,  in  prayer.  Sheelah  grew  to  know  the 
look  that  came  over  Mrs.  Neville's  face  even  in 
the  midst  of  animated  discussions — a  look  as  of 
one  listening,  but  not  hearing,  because  the  sub- 
conscious attention  was  absorbed  elsewhere. 
She  called  it  the  "mother-look,"  to  Violet,  who 
answered:  "Yes,  she  isn't  here,  half  the  time. 
She's  with  Jamie  in  the  North  Sea,  or  with  Harry 
in  Flanders.  Pretty  hard  for  mothers — well,  you 
know." 

"Yes — I  know,"  said  Sheelah. 

*'  Mother's  taken  a  great  fancy  to  you,"  Violet 
went  on.  "She  said  yesterday  you  were  so  won- 
derfully sympathetic,  and  that  she  didn't  think 
she  could  stand  any  one  here  just  now  who  hadn't 
the  same  stake  in  this  awful  game  that  we  all  have." 

"I'm  glad  she  likes  me.  Oh,  you  lucky  girl 
to  be  a  part  of  a  real  family!" 

"But  isn't  everybody?"  Violet  was  rather 
amused. 

"No — not  everyone.  You  are  all  so  close  and 
dear,  bound  together  against  the  world — a  sepa- 
rate thing  just  as  a  nation  is.  You  belong,  I  don't. 
I  have  never  had  more  than  five  years  of  real 
family  life.  There  was  always  this  eternal  wan- 
dering. And  it's  all  very  well  when  one  is  young, 
and  wants  to  see  the  world,  but  after " 

"When  one  is  as  aged  as  you " 

"Yes,"  said  Sheelah,  still  serious.     "How  one 
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does  go  back  to  first  things,  mother  and  father, 
home,  family.  It*s  what  makes  a  nation.  It's 
very  simple,  isn't  it?  But  very  great." 
Violet  kissed  her  quickly.  **And  so  are  you.'* 
The  great  Somme  offensive  was  just  starting. 
They  exchanged  bits  of  news  which  each  had 
from  the  front,  as  they  sat  in  the  drawing-room 
after  dinner,  with  the  day's  last  post,  and  the 
evening  paper.  The  squire  often  read  aloud, 
while  the  women  knitted.  One  night  it  was 
Sheelah's  turn,  to  read  a  part  of  Michael's  letter 
to  those  kind-hearted  people  whose  own  boys 
were  somewhere  on  the  same  line. 


We've  been  moved  up  a  bit  nearer  still  [Michael 
wrote],  and  it  can't  be  long  now  before  we're  actually 
in  it.  Last  night  we  marched  through  the  most 
beautiful  country,  along  moonlit  roads  with  tree 
branches  meeting  overhead,  so  that  they  made  a 
sort  of  tunnel,  and  we  looked  through  the  leaf- 
shadows  to  the  radiance  at  the  bend.  And  there, 
often  and  often — almost  at  every  cross-roads,  stood 
a  figure  of  Christ  in  a  wayside  shrine.  And  the  whole 
thing  seemed  very  symbolic  to  me.  The  marching 
men  so  long  in  the  shadow — ^what  a  darkness  these 
two  years  have  been,  dearest ! — but  sure  to  come  out 
into  the  light,  when  the  road  turned,  and  sure,  too, 
that  there  at  the  turning,  He  would  be  standing.  I 
thought  a  good  deal  of  Jacques.  He  seemed  so  near 
that  I  wanted  to  turn  and  talk  to  him.  He  was  a 
Roman  Catholic,  you  know,  but  I  don't  think  we 
would  have  felt  very  far  apart.    If  we  go  into  battle 
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tomorrow  I  shall  take  that  moonlight  march  and  the 
thoughts  that  came  to  me,  as  a  happy  augury. 
They  brought  a  great,  calm  confidence. 

Sheelah's  voice  trembled  a  little  and  Mrs. 
Neville  said  softly:  "What  a  precious  boy!*' 

"Too  much  imagination,"  said  the  squire  sternly . 
"War  is  hell  to  that  sort." 

* '  Horace ! ' '  remonstrated  his  wife. 

"There's  a  bit  more,"  said  Sheelah  turning  the 
page  and  marked  with  pride  how  eagerly  they 
turned  to  listen. 

.  .  .  And  now  it's  tomorrow,  and  tomorrow  again, 
and  oh,  mother-my-dear,  we've  broken  the  German 
second  line.  You  will  have  read  it  in  despatches 
before  this  reaches  you,  but  you'll  be  glad  to  know 
first  hand.  .  .  .  Even  the  French  in  Champagne, 
even  the  Highlanders  at  Loos,  fell  before  they  reached 
the  second  line.  But  now  we  have  the  guns.  They 
are  terrible  beyond  belief,  or  imagination.  But  we 
broke  the  second  line.  I'm  too  exhausted  to  write 
more  now  except  one  thing.  We  had  some  losses  .  .  . 
and  I  am  now  acting  captain  of  my  company.  It 
may  be  only  temporary  of  course.  You'll  understand 
I  would  so  much  rather  bear  the  lower  rank — if  my 
captain  could  be  still  with  me. 

Mrs.  Neville  furtively  wiped  her  eyes,  and  the 
squire  demanded  fiercely:  ''How  old  did  you  say 
the  boy  was?" 

"Twenty,"  Sheelah  answered  rather  tonelessly. 
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"God  bless  my  soul!  It's  awful!  What  is  it, 
Mason?" 

Beg  pardon,  sir/*  said  the  butler  entering- 
You  said  I  should  remind  you  of  that  meeting 
at  the  Town  Hall.     It's  nearly  time,  sir.** 

*  *  Oh !  I'd  forgotten.  Thanks.  Come  with  me, 
Violet — and,  you,  Mrs.  Delayne?  You  won't, 
I  suppose,  Susan?" 

Mrs.  Neville  declined,  but  Violet  said  yes, 
quickly,  not  liking  the  look  in  her  friend's  eyes. 
'*It  will  take  us  out  of  ourselves.  Come  along, 
dear." 

**But  what  sort  of  a  meeting  is  it?"  asked  Shee- 
lah  as  she  followed  them  into  the  hall  for  wraps. 

"What  sort?"  the  squire  exploded.  "It's  one 
of  those  damned  pacifist  mass-meetings  to  decide 
whether  they  shall  go  on  strike  in  the  mines,  and 
in  the  mills.  A  'stop  the  war,  or  we  quit  work' 
kind  of  thing.  I  wouldn't  be  found  dead  there, 
only  I'm  a  sort  of  special  constable.  Hurry  up! 
We're  late  as  it  is.  The  damned  idiots !  and  boys 
b'ke  yours — and  ours — are  out  there  fighting  for 
them!" 

Violet  gave  Sheelah's  hand  a  little  squeeze. 
"Humour  him!"  she  whispered  merrily.  "We 
always  do  when  he  gets  like  this.  You  see  he's 
too  old  to  fight,  and  he  must  get  it  out  of  his 
system,  somehow." 

They  were  late  when  they  reached  the  hall» 
but  someone  found  them  seats  near  the  doon 
Sheelah  looked  about  her  curiously.    The  place 
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was  crowded,  mostly  with  men  and  women  from 
the  factories,  the  shops,  the  mines,  with  a  sprink- 
ling, here  and  there,  of  people  Uke  themselves 
drawn  by  curiosity  and  indignation.  On  the 
platform  at  the  far  end  of  the  hall,  were  a  nmnber 
of  persons  whose  faces  she  could  not  see  distinctly, 
but  whom  she  judged  to  be  the  speakers  of  the 
evening.  Among  them  was  the  kfaald  of  a  soldier 
and  the  cloth  of  a  clergyman.  Suddenly  Violet 
put  up  her  glass: 

"It  looks  Uke— I  wonder?  Yes,  it  isT  she 
exclaimed  with  interest. 

But  Sheelah's  attention  had  been  caught  by 
the  speaker.  He  was  gesticulating  wildly.  He 
had  lashed  himsdf  into  a  fury  of  oratory,  as  he 
strode  up  and  down  the  platform,  raising  his 
clenched  fists  now  on  this  side,  now  on  that.  His 
black  hair  was  wild,  and  his  voice  hoarse  from  his 
efforts. 

"It  is  for  the  workers  to  bring  about  peace," 
he  was  shouting.  "Only  they  can.  But  they 
have  it  in  their  hands.  How?  Refuse  to  iJro- 
duce !  Refuse  to  line  the  pockets  of  the  profiteers, 
refuse  to  trust  capital  with  the  results  of  your 
labours!  Dotteytoil?  No  neither  do  they  spin ! " 
— laughter — "anything  but  lies!  Our  press  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  capitalists.  They  manufac- 
ture the  opinions  of  a  large  part  of  this  country. 
But  there  are  a  few  of  us  who  dare  to  think  for 
ourselves!  We  take  our  clothing  ready-made, 
many  of  us,  because  it  is  cheaper.    But  we  do  not 
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take  our  opinions  ready-made,  because  they  are 
too  cheap/  We  dare,  each  man,  to  think  for  him- 
self !  And  to  you  who  dare  with  me,  I  would  say 
this :  This  war  cannot  go  on  if  you  refuse  to  produce. 
But  perhaps  you  say,  'Our  boys  are  there,  it  must 
go  on  now. '  I  tell  you,  no,  no,  no  !  These  two 
years  have  shown  us  that  neither  side  can  win. 
Why  should  we  add  horror  to  horror?  Just  now 
our  offensive  is  victorious.  Soon  the  enemy  will 
see  that  he  cannot  beat  us  any  more  than  we  can 
beat  him.  Then  he  will  offer  peace.  And  what 
will  happen,  comrades  ?   His  offer  will  be  rejected. ' ' 

' '  You  bet  it  will ! ' '  burst  from  the  choleric  squire. 

"And  why?"  roared  the  speaker.  "That  the 
capitalists  may  grab  more  spoils — the  rich  grow 
richer.  The  poor,  poorer.  Our  industries  are 
being  paralyzed,  all  but  those  engaged  in  war 
work,  our  treasury  is  being  emptied,  our  budget 
staggers  belief!  From  enemy  coimtries,  our  so- 
cialist brothers  stretch  hands  to  us.  'Can't  we 
stop  this  useless  waste,  this  awful  bloodshed?' 
they  cry.  'We  don't  ask  you  to  give  up  anything 
— we  only  ask  you  to  confer  with  us,  to  talk 
things  over,  and  see  if  we  can't  arrive  at  a  peace 
by  adjustment. '  It  isn't  a  question  now  of  who 
started  the  war — ^it's  a  question  of  Who  Will 
Stop  it  I  I  tell  you,  only  we  workers  can !  Force 
won't  win.  We've  tried  it — so  have  they — ^for 
two  years.  We're  dead-locked.  We  must  get 
together  with  our  comrades  in  other  countries. 
We  must  meet  them  in  fair  discussion,  we  must 
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talk  things  over  frankly.  We  must  negotiate  a 
peace!  And  if  the  whole  capitalistic  press  howl 
anathema  at  us,  and  all  the  upholders  of  English 
liberty — so  called — refuse  to  us  this  freedom  of 
speech  with  our  comrades  for  the  sake  of  bringing 
about  peace,  then,  I  say,  brothers  we  must  refuse 
to  produce  material  to  carry  on  their  war,  *' 

There  was  some  applause,  but  not  too  enthu- 
siastic. It  died  down  at  once  as  the  figure  in 
khaki  pltmged  forward  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
platform. 

"If  that  speech  had  been  made  in  Germany  by 
a  German,  I  would,  as  an  Englishman,  have  ap- 
plauded it.  Only  the  man  who  made  it  there 
wouldn't  have  been  left  at  large  long  enough  to 
hear  me."  There  was  a  little  laughter,  and  Shee- 
lah  and  some  of  the  others  trembled,  as  he  went 
on  in  strong,  level  tones : 

**But  made,  as  it  was,  here  in  England,  I  say — " 
he  gathered  himself  and  let  them  have  it  with 
force,  "it  is  treason!  Nothing  else.  Treason 
to  the  King,  to  the  cause,  to  the  whole  country, 
and  to  every  man  and  woman  who  serves  it." 

Then  pandemonium  broke  loose.  There  were 
yells  and  calls,  whistles  and  cries,  and  a  frighten- 
ing sound  of  feet  that  threatened  a  stampede. 
The  squire  moved  closer  to  his  womenkind,  and 
said  nervously:  "Shall  we  make  our  way  out, 
while  we  can?" 

"Not  for  worlds!"  said  Violet.  Sheelah  merely 
shook  her  head.     Her  eyes  were  shining. 
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**God!  But  he's  a  man/'  said  the  squire  with 
deep  content. 

Through  all  the  din  he  stood  almost  immovable 
on  the  edge  of  the  platform,  waiting.  The  tumult 
began  to  die  down  to  a  few  shouts  from  the  gal- 
lery: "Gaow  lightly,  gov'nor!**  ''Steady  on,'* 
— ^and  the  last  call  the  speaker  took  up. 

"Thanks,  friend,"  he  said  raising  his  head  to 
the  place  whence  the  words  had  come.  "I  will 
steady  on.  YouVe  asked  for  it  and  you  shall 
have  it.*'  He  turned  to  a  house  which  suddenly 
hushed  to  listen.  He  startled  them  by  his  quiet- 
ness, as  if  he  were  speaking  to  each  man  in  his 
own  inner  chamber,  like  the  voice  of  conscience 
in  the  night.  And  his  urge  was  service — "pas- 
sionate service,"  he  said.  The  mere  doing  of 
daily  tasks  was  not  enough.  The  taking  on  of 
extra  work  was  not  enough.  It  must  be  service 
performed  with  consecration,  mind  and  heart, 
soul  and  strength.  Passionate  service  to  the 
cause  must  take  the  place  of  personal  happiness, 
of  home,  of  love,  at  least  for  a  time.  Far  from 
refusing  to  produce,  they  must  produce  more. 
A  loud  "why?"  challenged  him.  He  was  silent 
a  second  in  thought,  and  the  house  waited  in 
suspense.    Finally  he  answered  solemnly : 

"Why?  Because  we  are  stewards  of  the  king- 
dom. Great  things  have  been  intrusted  to  us. 
And  of  our  stewardship  an  accounting  will  be 
required.  For  what  we  have  received  of  the 
manifold  blessings  of  God — ^for  liberty,  for  good 
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government,  which  makes  our  ordered  life  possible, 
for  the  peace  of  our  homes,  for  the  loyalty  of  far- 
<^  colonies,  and  of  other  races,  for  trade,  for  art, 
and  all  that  enriched  our  life  before — we  must 
render  an  account  one  day.  'These  things  I 
gave  unto  you.  What  did  ye  with  them?*  may 
be  asked  of  us  that  day.  What  shall  we  answer? 
'I  refused  to  produce?'  'I  valued  my  opinion 
above  the  need  of  the  world  ? ' — not  a  ready-made 
opinion — oh  no — that  would  be  too  cheap! — but 
my  own  inbred,  ingrowing  opinion,  that  I  nursed 
and  dandled  myself,  because  it  suited  my  self 
interest !  *'  the  scorn  of  his  voice  cut  into  the  quick 
of  the  feelings.  "What!  will  you  be  content  to 
always  take,  take,  never  give,  never  share  our 
blessings  with  less  fortunate  peoples  ?  Shall  we  sit, 
smug  and  safe,  behind  our  blue  waters  separated 
from  the  pain,  the  sacrifice,  the  fighting  vigilance 
of  our  brothers?  Are  we  so  rotten-ripe  we're 
falling  to  decay?" 

'*I  s'y,  'e  lets  us  'ave  it  str'ight,  doesn't  'e?" 
one  woman  whispered.  The  soldier  took  a  deep 
breath  and  continued: 

'  *  The  fields  of  Prance  are,  as  my  oppo — as  my 
predecessor  said,  'fertilized  with  human  bodies.' 
What  of  it?  The  garden  of  God  is  fruitful  with 
human  souls!  They  who  are  dead,  live.  Their  spirit- 
force  intensifies  the  life  of  the  world.  Their  bodies 
are  flung  on  the  ground  to  perish.  Their  spirits 
rise  to  the  stars,  imperishable.  Do  you  think 
we  couid  have  built  this  England  with  our  bodies  ? 
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It  is  the  souls  of  men  marching  down  the 
generations,  passing  the  torch  from  one  to  the 
other  ere  they  go — the  torch  that,  though  it  fall, 
is  never  quenched,— the  light  of  Freedom!" 

''Look  about — look  at  their  faces,**  Violet 
whispered  to  Sheelah.  **He*s  swajring  them 
back!" 

But  Sheelah  was  strangely  rapt.  She  had 
neither  eyes  nor  ears  for  anything  or  any  one  but 
the  tall  figure  in  khaki,  and  for  the  words  that 
poured  from  him  without  effort  on  the  tip  of 
an  eager  heart. 

**  Don't  we  know  that  peace  and  liberty  are  the 
great  blessings?"  he  cried.  **But  can  we  get 
them  by  sitting  still  and  wishing?  God  might 
have  sat  in  Heaven  and  willed  sin  and  suffering 
out  of  the  world.  But  did  He?  He  sent  His 
only  begotten  Son  to  suffer  and  die!  and  many  of 
us  must  send  otir  only  begotten  sons  to  suffer 
and  die,  to  redeem  the  world,  and  must  go  our- 
selves to  give  whatever  shall  be  required.  Many 
of  us  here  are  Church-people.  Are  they  empty 
words  that  we  hear  Sunday  after  Sunday  ?  'Here 
we  offer  and  present  to  Thee  ourselves,  our  souls 
and  bodies,  to  be  a  reasonable,  holy,  and  lively 
sacrifice.  *  It  is  reasonable  and  holy  that  we  give 
ourselves,  our  souls  and  bodies.  We  cannot  give 
more;  we  are  not  asked  for  less.  Not  less,*'  his 
voice  was  stem.  "Our  enemies  are  giving  them, 
too.  Not  less.  Not  a  jot  less.  Our  glory  and 
happiness  is  that  from  the  humblest  to  the  highest, 
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each  is  giving  himself  to  the  will  that  lifts  the 
world,  not  lowers  it. 

**This  modem  canker,  this  pest  of  the  nations, 
this  plague-spot,  pacifism,  could  it  have  made 
our  Empire  what  it  is  ?  It  is  the  stories  and  songs 
weVe  been  fed  on,  of  Drake  and  Nelson,  Gordon 
and  Scott,  and  countless,  myriad  others,  who 
made  it.  Are  they  'too  cheap?' — they  and  their 
*  opinions'  put  into  glorious  deed?  Their  contri- 
bution was  not  eight  or  ten  hours'  work  a  day, 
but  long  days  and  nights  and  years  of  service,  and 
finally  life  itself.  It  is  true  they  are  dead.  What 
of  it?  Their  account  is  rendered.  And  the  sum 
of  it  reads — England." 

The  hush  was  so  intense,  as  he  dwelt  lovingly 
on  the  utterance  of  the  last  word,  that  he  was 
tmprepared  for  the  thrill  that  swept  over  the 
audience,  and  for  the  great  burst  of  applause  that 
followed.  The  noise  of  it  seemed  to  confuse  him. 
His  hands  went  out,  with  a  curious  groping  mo- 
tion. As  he  turned  to  bow,  he  stepped  straight 
off  the  high  platform,  falling.  And  they  saw 
that  he  was  blind. 

Instantly  he  picked  himself  up,  unhurt,  and 
instantly  a  dog  with  a  long,  wise  head,  and  the 
black  blanket  mark  of  the  Airedale,  came  bound- 
ing from  where  he  had  been  lying  hidden  beneath 
a  chair.  He  thrust  a  furry  head  under  the  man's 
palm,  and  guided  him  a  little  apart.  And  there 
they  stood  and  waited,  the  blind  soldier  and  his 
little  dog,  while  the  house  went  wild. 
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He  gave  his  eyes/*  said  a  woman,  awestruck. 

And  that  means  his  active  service,"  said  a 
man  with  her. 

''Poor  chap!     How  hard  that  must  be!     Right 
in  the  middle  of  it,  too ! " 

*  *  Do  you  know  who  that  was  ?  * '  somebody  asked 
Violet. 

'  *  Yes.     That  was  Paul  Nordic,  the  writer.  * ' 
Sheelah  stared  at  her.      "Paul  Nordic!    That 

was  Captain  Carmichael." 

"He  was  introduced  to  me — I  wrote  you  of  it, 

don't  you  remember— as  Paul  Nordic." 

*  *  He  is  Philip  Carmichael — the  father  of  my  son. '  * 
"Oh  my  dear!    Well,  you  must  know!    But 

— oh  I  see,"  a  light  suddenly  broke  in  upon  Violet, 
"they  are  one  and  the  same.  It  must  be  so! 
A  nom-de-plume,  don't  you  think?     But  didn't 


you  guess 
"No." 


?»' 


Well,  I  never!    Isn't  it  thrilling?     My  dear, 
you  aren't  going  to  faint,  are  you?" 

"No — no.     But  I  must  go  and  speak  to  him." 
"Of  course  you  must.     Dad,  dear,  we  must  go 
up  and  speak  to  him." 

Certainly,  we  will.     God,  what  a  man!" 

Dad,  dear,  remember  we're  in  a  public  place." 

"Well — he  is,*'  said  the  squire  truculently. 

The  meeting   broke  up   informally   with   the 

singing  of ' '  God  Save  the  King. ' '  Sheelah  had  gone 

a  few  steps  ahead  of  the  others.     Suddenly  Philip 

felt  the  dog  stiffen  to  alert  attention,  and  then 
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with  a  joyous  bark  of  recognition,  make  a  wild 
plunge  forward. 

'  *  Whatever  is  it,  Blarney)?  Come  here  at  once, '  * 
he  said  rather  anxiously. 

Sheelah  went  straight  up  to  him,  and  as  the 
stanza  ended,  and  his  hand  came  down  from  the 
salute,  she  caught  it  in  hers,  intimately,  urgently : 
'Thilip!  Oh,  my  dear,  my  dear!  Why  didn't 
you  tell  me?    I  didn't  know."    Her  voice  broke. 

"You  here,"  he  said  softly.  *'How  wonderful. 
How  does  it  happen?" 

*  *  I'm  with  friends — ^Violet  Neville  and  her  father. 
You've  met  her.    Here  they  are." 

The  squire  and  Violet  came  up  as  she  spoke, 
Violet  recalling  the  occasion  when  they  had  met 
at  dinner,  and  introducing  her  father.  Sheelah 
turned  to  make  much  of  Blarney. 

**Dear  thing,"  she  said.  "Dear  blessed  old 
Blarney — ^was  ums?"  which  was  a  kind  of  talk 
he  seemed  to  enjoy  frantically. 

The  squire  was  asking  Philip  to  come  back 
with  them  to  the  house,  for  a  bite  and  sup  before 
bedtime,  and  PhiUp  was  hesitating. 

"I  have  a  friend  with  me,"  he  said.  "Father 
John.    Where  can  he  be?" 

"Why,  here  he  is!"  Sheelah  exclaimed  as  she 
caught  sight  of  him  approaching.  *  *  How  strange ! ' ' 
She  introduced  him  to  the  others,  and  added: 
"How  does  it  happen.  Father?" 

He  laughed.     * '  I  told  you  we  were  old  friends. " 

"He  very  kindly  offered  to  come  with  me  to- 
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night  because  my  man,  who  is  very  old,  was  sick. 
I  have  to  have  someone,  you  see,"  said  Philip. 

'*I  think  it's  wonderful,  the  way  you  manage," 
said  Violet  hastily.  * '  I  never  dreamed  that  night 
at  Lady  Kitty's — only  I  thought  she  was  very 
devoted  to  you." 

'*She  was  very  kind,"  answered  Philip.  **It 
was  my  first  appearance — after.  I  didn't  want 
it  made  a  fuss  about — I  suppose  I  was  sensitive. 
I've  got  used  to  it  now." 

They  accepted  the  squire's  invitation  to  drive 
back  for  a  bite,  and  soon  they  were  all  chatting 
in  the  drawing-room.  Mason  brought  a  tray  of 
sandwiches  and  whisky  and  soda. 

'*  And  now  I  would  like  to  ask,"  said  the  squire, 
'*how  it  happened  you  were  there  at  all.  Captain 
Carmichael.  Sitting  on  a  pacifist  platform,  and 
launching  bombs  such  as  you  launched!" 

"I  wasn't  sitting  on  it,"  said  Philip  meekly. 
*'I  was  standing — ^most  of  the  time,  when  I  wasn't 
falling  off!" 

'*Jove,  yes,  sir.  That  was  the  most  effective 
thing  you  did!" 

'Tather!" 

**'Twas,  my  dear,  'cause  then  they  realized, 
however  fine  his  words,  they  weren't  as  fine  as 
his  service." 

Violet  was  glad  Captain  Carmichael  could  not 
see  Sheelah's  face.    It  had  a  look  of  dtimb  suffering. 

"But  how  did  it  happen  you  were  there  at 
all?"  the  squire  persisted. 
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**Well — ^you  see — ^it  happens  to  be — ^my  own 
constituency.'* 

"The  deuce!  Are  you  our  member?  I  hadn't 
realized  it.  Well,  I  am  amazed!  Shows  how 
little  interest  one  has  in  politics  these  days.  I 
do  remember  now.  But  somehow  I  hadn't  thought 
of  our  representative  in  khaki!" 

**Many  of  them  are.  The  government  sent 
me  out  first  for  recruiting,  then  on  propaganda, 
so  I  thought  my  first  duty  was  to  see  what  was 
brewing  in  my  own  section.     Glad  I  did." 

"Gad,  so  'm  I." 

"But  what,"  asked  Violet  wickedly,  "is  Mr. 
Paul  Nordic  doing  all  this  time?" 

Philip  was  embarrassed.  "I'm  afraid  I  owe 
you  an  apology.  I  didn't  realize  you  didn't 
know.  It  was  only  a  small  dinner  of  Lady  Kitty's 
intimates,  and  I  just  took  it  for  granted  that  she 
had  told  you  my  real  name.  I  only  use  *Paul 
Nordic '  to  write  with  because — you  see,  he  writes 
such  queer  stuff,  it  might  embarrass  an  M.P." 

"I  see,"  she  said  much  amused.  "But  Sheelah 
won't  agree  with  you.  She  likes  Nordic."  With 
delicate  tact  she  slipped  her  arm  under  his,  and 
guided  him  over  to  a  small  sofa,  where  Sheeiah 
was  sitting.  "I  don't  know  how  you'll  square 
it  with  her,  but  I'm  going  to  give  you  the  chance 
to  try,"  she  said  good-naturedly,  and  went  back 
to  her  place  between  the  squire  and  Father  John. 

"Have  you  known  Mrs.  Delayne  long?"  she 
asked  the  latter. 
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Not  long;  but  well;  I  gave  her  her  &st  Com- 


munion." 
it 


Ah — ^just  last  spring.     She  told  me.     I'm  so 
glad." 

**Yes.  It  will  be  a  great  comfort  to  her.  I 
didn't  expect  to  meet  her  here.  But  then  she 
didn't  expect  to  meet  me,  either!"  He  laughed. 
*  *  I  had  a  sudden  opportunity  to  come,  and  decided 
to  call  it  my  summer  vacation." 

''Summer  vacation!"  said  Violet,  her  busy 
knitting  hands  falling  in  her  lap,  for  a  moment. 
'*How  long  it'  seems  to  us  here,  since  any  one 
thought  of  such  a  thing!" 

Meantime  Sheelah  was  asking:  '*Why  didn't 
you  tell  me?" 

"About  Nordic— oh " 

**No,  no,  about  the  eyes.  I  never  guessed. 
You  had  written  Michael — and  you  had  told  me 
that  they  were  going  to  be  all  right." 

**It's  true.     I  mean  I've  got  used  to  it." 

Her  throat  tightened  painfully,  and  she  put 
out  her  hand  and  took  his,  afraid  to  speak  for  a 
moment. 

It's  quite  hopeless?"  she  asked. 
Quite.     Double  detachment   of   retina,    con- 
cussion of  bursting    shell."      He  said  it  like  a 
lesson. 

**0h! — you  should  have  told  me!  I  would 
have  done  anything  for  you." 

He  returned  the  pressure  of  her  hand  before 
he  withdrew  his.     **  Everybody's  very  kind.     But 
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— ^you  know — it  wasn't  just  that  I  wanted  from 
you." 

She  glanced  around  her  swiftly.  Violet  was 
taking  Father  John  into  the  library  adjoining, 
to  show  him  a  picture  of  something.  The  squire 
followed. 

*'Is  it  too  late — now?"  she  asked,  very  low. 

* '  Ah,  dear  old  girl !  I  'm  afraid  so.  I  *  ve  nothing 
to  offer  now,  not  even  a  hope — as  I  had  over 
there  in  France.     And  I  don't  want  pity." 

She  struggled  desperately  for  words;  but  only 
succeeded  in  saying:  '*No,  of  course;  but  there 
isn't  any  reason  is  there,  now,  that  I  know,  that 
we  can't  meet — now  and  again?" 

'*0f  course  not.  But  I  go  back  to  London 
tomorrow." 

**Why,  so  do  I!"  she  exclaimed.  **Will  you 
come  to  see  me  at  my  hotel?    The  day  after?" 

**  Yes,  if  you  like.    At  what  time? " 

"Early;  between  luncheon  and  tea.  It  isn't 
so  crowded  then." 

**I  shall  look  forward  to  it,"  he  said  as  he  rose 
to  take  leave. 

After  they  had  departed,  and  Sheelah  had  said 
good-night,  and  gone  up  to  her  room,  Violet  looked 
at  her  father  with  dancing  eyes: 

*'  I  don't  suppose  you  realize  that  you  have  been 
entertaining  Mrs.  Delayne's  first — the  father  of 
her  boy." 

**Why,  I  thought  he  was  dead!"  said  the  squire, 
scandalized. 
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**  There's  such  a  thing  as  divorce  in  our  genera- 
tion, dear,  especially  in  America.  I  believe  people 
even  remain  friends,  after." 

'  *  My  dear,  \^hy  didn't  you  stop  me  asking  them  ? 
How  very  awkward  for  her!"    He  was  dismayed. 

'*She  didn't  seem  to  find  it  so.  They  were 
sitting  rather  close  together  I  thought." 

'*You  mean — my  dear  child!  Where's  her 
other — oh,  she's  a  real  widow  there?  Well — then 
— it  really  would  be,  wouldn't  it,  a  good  thing  to 
—but  he's  blind!" 

•'So'slove." 

The  squire  looked  at  her  in  admiration,  and 
she  caught  the  look,  and  laughed  back  at  him. 

"Daddy,  you're  a  dear." 

"Well — it's  a  very  bewilderin'  world,"  he  said, 
as  if  pleading  an  excuse  for  her  accusation. 

Sheelah,  up  in  her  room,  was  walking  up  and 
down  with  the  nervous,  noiseless  step  of  a  wild 
animal.  How  to  win  him  back — ^how  to  prevail 
on  him  to  believe  that — she  loved  him!  The 
power  of  it  staggered  her.  She  had  known  it, 
she  acknowledged  to  herself,  all  along,  but  she 
had  not  realized  how  wholly,  how  altogether. 
She  had  not  dared  to  realize  it,  but  now — now 
that  he  needed  her — all  her  being  longed  to  spend 
itself  in — that  beautiful  phrase  that  he  had  used 
— "passionate  service."  Love  so  utter  that  its 
relief  was  service — ^service  so  entire  that  its  re- 
ward was  love,  to  be  his  eyes,  his  interpreter; 
to  walk  by  his  side,  his  guide,  through  the  rest 
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of  their  way  of  life,  his  sure  defence — ^his  mate. 
She  said  half -aloud,  quite  desperately: 

"I  can  do  nothing  whatever  to  make  him  believe 
— now,  and  hell  never  accept  it  unless  he  does 
beUeve."  And  it  was,  she  realized,  in  saving 
Michael  that  he  had  lost  his  eyes.  And  Michael 
didn't  know.  Ah — a  light  broke  in  on  her — ^that 
was  why  he  hadn't  told  her,  that  Michael  shouldn't 
know,  while  he  was  out  there  in  that  bitter  fig^t, 
that  his  mind  should  be  free  for  that  alone. 

And  Philip  and  "Paul  Nordic"  were  one.  That 
knowledge  which  would  have  stunned  her  at 
another  time  was  almost  insignificant  in  face  of 
the  tragedy  of  his  fate.  "Blind!" — she  said  it 
aloud.  She  could  scarcely  believe  it.  That  he 
should  be  a  leader  of  men  did  not  surprise  her, 
but  that  he  should  be  that  particular  leader, 
whose  brain  unrecognized  and  whose  personality 
unknown,  should  have  influenced  her  all  these 
years  even  under  the  apparent  physical  dominance 
of  others — that  was  the  amazing  thing.  It  was 
as  if  something  pristine  and  very  deep  in  their 
spirits  had  drawn  them  together  in  the  beginning 
— and  would  unite  them  indissolubly  to  the  end. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 

And,  best!    Love  comes  back  again 

After  grief  and  shame 
And  along  the  wind  of  death 

Throws  a  clean  flame. 

Robert  Nichols. 

When  Philip  arrived  at  Sheelah's  hotel,  she 
met  him  almost  at  the  door.  She  saw  him  enter, 
holding  the  arm  of  the  kind-hearted  cabman  who 
had  driven  him  there.  She  instantly  went  for- 
ward, and  drew  his  arm  through  hers. 

*  *  I  remembered  you  said  your  man  was  ill,  and 
I  was  watching  for  you,*'  she  said  as  she  guided 
him  through  the  crowded  lounge,  to  a  comer  in 
the  room  adjoining.  "I'm  so  sorry,  but  when  I 
arrived,  I  found  they  were  so  crowded,  they  could 
only  give  me  a  bedroom,  so  we'll  have  to  talk  here. 
It  isn't  very  public,  only  two  other  people — a  sailor 
and  his  sweetheart — at  the  farther  end.  Best 
we  can  do,  I'm  afraid." 

**  Quite  all  right,  don't  bother.  You  weren't 
expecting  to  come  up  so  soon  then?"  he  said,  as 
his  hands  felt  for  the  seat. 

She  noted  the  quick  gesture  with  a  pang. 
**No — I — ^but    I    had    to    see    you,    talk    with 

you " 
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**Tell  me  the  latest  from  Michael,"  he  said, 
sensitively  feeling  her  embarrassment. 

She  read  him  the  letter  she  had  read  to  the 
Nevilles,  and  he  listened  with  keen  attention. 

**Dear  lad,"  he  said  at  the  end.  **What  a 
picture  he  makes  you  see,  doesn't  he?  The  silent 
men  marching  in  the  moonlight — the  wayside 
shrine — Christ  at  every  cross-roads " 

'  *  If  He  only  could  be,  oh,  if  He  only  had  been, 
Philip!" 

**No  good,  looking  back,  dear  girl." 

'*No.  I  don't  often.  What  are  you  going  to 
do?" 

'*I?  Why  go  on  as  usual.  I  shan't  give  up — any- 
thing— ^at  least  not  yet,  not  till  I'm  asked;  but  if 
they  don't  need  me — why  then,  I  can  always  write." 

'/So  you  can,  Paul  Nordic.  To  think — that 
you  are  you!" 

He   laughed   suddenly.        "Was   it   a   shock, 
Sheelah?    I   couldn't   resist   the   temptation — it 
was  great  fun  when  you  didn't  know  me,  and 
there  was  an  exhilarating  sense  of  danger  in  it 
until — until  I  began  to  care,"  he  finished. 
'And  when  was  that?"  she  asked  eagerly. 
Oh,  almost  at  once.     As  soon  as  I  realized 
how  you  had  developed.     I  even  slipped  into  the 
garden  at  'Arcady*  one  night — in  August,  1914 — 
and  saw  you  through  the  window." 
You  did?" 

And  heard  you,  too.     You  said  a  little  French 
poem  to  Michael,  and  broke  down — something 
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about  great  ships  leaving  a  port  and  not  think- 
ing much  of  the  women  and  the  cradles  left  behind 

— ^until  they  get  away  on  to  the  deep " 

"Oh  yes. 

**Sentent  leur  ^me  retinue 
Par  r^me  des  lointain  berceaux. 

I  remember  it  well,"  she  said,  "and  how  Midiael 
came  and  comforted  me." 

"And  then,  how  you  let  him  go,  sent  him,  in 
fact.     I  thrilled  at  that,  Sheelah." 

"Did  you?" 

"Oh  yes,  I  saw — of  what  stuff  you  were  made. 
And  so  did  the  boy — God  bless  him.  But  I  felt 
a  dreadful  eavesdropper,  and  the  lett^s  seemed 
like  ^vesdropping  too;  I  tried  to  stop  them  after 
a  bit,  but  they  were  the  only  way  to  get  at  the 
real  you,  so  they  continued." 

"I'm  glad,"  she  said.     "Aren't  you,  now?" 

He  turned  to  her  a  face  so  frankly  sad,  for  once, 
that  her  eyes  smarted  with  tears. 

"I  don't  know,"  he  said,  quietly.  "It  doesn't 
seem  to  have  come  to  much,  after  all." 

The  sailor  and  his  sweetheart  at  the  other  end 
of  the  room  were  sitting  with  their  backs  turned, 
quite  engrossed  in  themselves.  There  was  no 
one  else  near,  though  people  passed  and  repassed 
the  door,  in  the  lounge  beyond.  Sheelah  caught 
at  her  courage,  and  at  the  moment.  They  were 
sitting  together,  in  a  high-backed  two-seated 
bench.     She  slipped  her  hand  into  his. 
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"Philip — will  you  marry  me?" 

A  moment,  while  their  hands  held,  and  hurt, 
with  the  restraint  of  joy  striving  to  be  released. 
A  moment,  and  then  she  felt  the  iron  of  bracing 
muscles,  as  he  put  her  very  gently  from  him. 

"Dear  girl,  I  tmderstand.     But ** 

"But  you  don't!"  she  cried  very  low.  "You 
think  it's  because  I  pity  you — and  it  isn't — ^it 
isn  t 

"Yes,  it  is,  dear.  You  don't  know  yourself, 
and  your  own  big  heart.  Or  else  you  don't  know 
mine.  Do  you  think  I'd  let  you  give  me,  now, 
what  you  wouldn't  take  before,  when  I  offered 
it!  Then  there  was  hope — something  to  give 
you — something — **  he  caught  his  breath  hard 
" — something  to  restore.  Now,  there  isn't  any- 
thing. My  eyes  are  gone.  My  active  service 
is  ended.  There  aren't  even  any  happy  little 
'ifs'  left." 

She  choked  back  her  weeping.  "But  I  love 
you,  Philip." 

"Oh,  don 't  dear.     You  make  it  so  hard  for  me ! ' ' 

"And  you  love  me.  We  missed  our  summer — 
but  there's  an  Indian  summer,  a  splendid  autumn, 
for  us,  dearest!" 

"Sheelah — I  can't.  I  love  you,  God  knows, 
yes,  but  to  let  you — ^oh,  it  isn't  to  be  thought  of! 
Why,  the  burden  would  come  on  y{?w." 

"Well — what  of  it?  Do  you  think  you  are  the 
only  man  in  England  who  has  to  bear  that?  I'm 
able,  thank  God.    And  don't  you  suppose  every 
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woman  who  loves  her  man  wants  to  bear  the 
burden!  Wants  him  back  anyhow,  no  matter 
what  he's  lost,  so  long  as  it  isn't  his  love  for  her? " 

He  was  greatly  troubled.  She  felt  the  labouring 
of  his  breath. 

"Or  do  you  think  we  women  are  less  fine  and 
strong  in  our  love,  than  men?  You've  taken  care 
of  us,  before.  But  the  world's  topsy-turvy.  It's 
our  turn  now.  We  have  to  try  to  take  care  of  you. 
And  I  don't  know  Philip — but  what  it  will  be  a 
very  wonderful  thing  for  both  of  us.  Men  will 
realize  how  hard  it  is  to  have  the  patience  of 
women,  and  women  will  know  something  of  the 
burdens  and  responsibilities  of  men.  And  maybe 
they'll  understand  each  other  better  than  of  old." 

She  saw  his  eyes  were  shut — and  looking  close, 
realized  the  lashes  were  wet.    So  she  hurried  on : 

**  Anyway  what  does  it  matter — for  you  and  me? 
Surely  we've  got  past  those  outside  things.  We 
love  each  other." 

Just  then  one  of  the  page-girls  approached 
with  a  telegram.  **Mrs.  Delayne — I  thought  I 
saw  you  come  in  here.    A  message  for  you." 

She  delivered  the  telegram,  and  withdrew,  as 
Sheelah  absently  opened  it. 

She  remained  staring  at  it,  reading  it  over  and 
over. 

And  Philip,  with  swift  intuition,  said  sharply: 
*  *  Is  it — bad  news,  Sheelah  ? " 

He  heard  her  give  a  strange  sigh,  and  answer 
almost  tonelessly,     **It  says — 'deeply  r^^ret  to 
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inform  you  Lieutenant  Michael  Carmichael,  acting 
Captain  of  his  regiment,  was  killed  in  action, 
on  the  night  of  July  i8th ' " 

They  were  both  standing,  he  holding  her  by 
both  wrists.  She  suddenly  let  the  paper  fall, 
and  swayed  into  his  arms. 

"Oh  Philip — don't  leave  me — don't  leave  me!" 

"Never  again.     Never,  now." 

He  stood  holding  her,  too  stricken  himself  to 
attempt  comfort.  Suddenly  he  realized  her  un- 
re^onsiveness,  and  just  at  that  moment,  the 
sailor  caught  sight  of  them,  and  came  hurrying 
to  his  assistance. 

"Anything  I  can  do,  sir?  I  was  sitting  over 
there  and  saw — has  the  lady  fainted?" 

"No,  I  don't  think  so.  She's  just  stunned. 
We've  had  news  that  our  son  is  killed.  If  you*d 
just  call  a  page — and  a  taxi — you  see,  I'm  blind." 

"Yes,  sir,  certainly.  I'msosorry."  Hehurried 
away. 

But  Sheelah  came  to  herself  immediately  with 
a  long  shuddering  breath.  Her  first  instinct  was 
to  reach  for  him,  and  he  felt  it  precious  now  in 
that  moment  of  bereavement. 

Here  I  am,  dear,"  he  said,  dose. 
Oh  Philip!  You  see  you  are  the  strong  one, 
after  all."  A  moment  and  then  in  that  strange 
lifeless  voice:  "He  is  dead.  He — is — dead.  I 
knew  him — before  he  was  bom — and  now  he  is 
dead." 

She  was  quite  tearless,  and  Philip  thought  he 
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had  never  heard  anything  so  terrible  as  that  quiet 
repetition. 

The  little  page-girl  came  in,  her  eyes  full  of  pity. 
"Oh,  I'm  so  sorry,  'm — what  can  I  do?" 

Philip  gave  Sheelah  into  her  care.  *'Go  to 
her  room  with  her,  please,  get  her  wraps, — better 
pack  a  bag  for  the  night — and  bring  her  back  to 
me,  here." 

The  sailor  returned  with  some  telegraph  forms. 
*  *  Your  taxi  will  be  here  in  a  minute,  sir.  I  thought 
perhaps  you  might  wish  to  send  a  wire,  and  I 
could  write  it  for  you." 

*  *  You  're  very  kind.  Thank  you. ' '  He  dictated 
a  message  to  Joyce  at  Arcady  cottage,  and  another 
to  Violet  Neville,  asking  them  both  to  come  at 
once,  if  possible.     His  plan  formed  swiftly. 

**It's  Captain  Carmichael,  isn't  it,  sir?  I've 
heard  you  speak  in  the  House,"  said  the  sailor 
as  he  finished  writing.  **  Everyone  will  be  very 
sorry,  sir." 

"Everyone  is  very  kind,"  Philip  answered  with 
grave  courtesy. 

Sheelah  came  back  as  he  finished.  They  said 
a  word  of  good-bye  to  the  sailor,  and  to  the  little 
page-girl  who  both  accompanied  them  to  the  cab. 
Sheelah  walked  like  one  in  a  dream.  She  asked 
no  questions,  merely  accepting  whatever  he  did. 
Once  inside  the  cab,  he  linked  her  hand  and  arm 
through  his. 

"You're  going  home  with  me,  to  my  flat  in 
Victoria  Street.     It's  not  far.     MacGr^jor's  there. 
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I've  sent  for  Joyce  and  Miss  Neville.  One  or  the 
other  will  get  here  and  spend  the  night  with  you. 
I'll  take  your  room — or  some  room — at  the  hoteL 
Father  John  was  coming  to  dine  with  me.  Well 
get  him  to  help  us  find  out  details." 

"Killed  in  action,"  she  said,  as  if  it  were  the 
sum  of  all  details.  He  tried  to  comfort,  sad  to 
the  breaking  point  himself. 

"It  isn't  as  if — as  if  we  should  never  see  him 
again,  dearest — ^not  as  if  we  had  no  Hope." 

"Oh  no — no,"  she  said  quickly.  "But — ^he 
has  gone — so  far — so  far — ^and  he  was  so  near! — 
just  here — under  my  heart.  I  know  he  is  with 
God — ^but  oh, — ^he  was  with  me — so  long. "  Tone- 
less and  tearless  she  was,  and  he  knew  no  way  of 
comfort  for  such  grief. 

Arrived  at  the  flat,  the  door  of  which  he  opened 
with  a  latch-key,  her  implicit  acceptance  of  what- 
ever he  did  touched  him  deeply.  She  seemed  to 
have  no  will  or  wish,  only  not  to  be  separated 
from  him.  Her  eyes  followed  him,  as,  in  his  own 
familiar  places,  he  went  swiftly  about  the  little 
matters  for  her  comfort,  took  off  her  loose  wrap 
and  hat,  and  hung  them  up;  brought  her  a  glass 
of  wine,  with  a  word  of  command;  and  finally 
gathered  her  into  his  arms,  in  a  great  silence. 

When  Father  John  came,  an  hour  or  so  later, 
Philip  met  him  in  the  hall.  He  explained  briefly 
what  had  happened,  adding:  "There  is  much  I 
have  to  ask  you  to  do  for  me." 
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**My  dear  friend,  anything.** 

**Pind  out  if  you  can — ^no,  I  can  do  that  at  the 
war  office  better  than  you,  while  you  talk  to  hcr. 
She  is  very  wonderful.  But  it  will  do  her  good  to 
talk  to  you.  How  thankful  I  am  you  know  each 
other!  I  won't  be  long.  I'm  going  to  get  the 
quickest  sort  of  a  special  license  that  I  can  and 
I  want  you  to  marry  us  at  the  early  mass — prob- 
ably day  after  tomorrow." 

"I'm  glad." 

The  priest  laid  his  arm  over  Philip's  shoulder; 
and  after  a  second,  Philip  raised  his  other  hand, 
to  the  priest's  shoulder.  So  they  stood  for  a 
moment,  two  silent  men,  fast^^bouxKl  in  a  friend- 
ship that  needed  no  words.  Father  John  broke 
the  silence  first. 

"It  takes  me  back — a  good  many  years,  Car- 
michael.  Do  you  remember  me  telling  you  once 
— that  God  was  shaping  you  for  an  instrument  of 
great  service  in  His  hand?" 

"He's  broken  me,  now." 

"To  remake  you,  boy.    Why,  you're  shaking!" 

"He  was  my  child,  too,  wasn't  he?"  said  PbiHp 
fiercely.  Father  Jcdin  looked  at  him  with  concern 
as  deep  as  the  soficitude  in  his  heart. 

"I  do  believe,"  he  said  solemnly  and  with  great 
gentleness,  "that  he  was  God's  messenger  to  you 
both — a  forerunner  of  a  meaning  mot  yet  dear. 
These  radiant  young  lives  that  go  out  apparently 
so  unfulfilled !" 

"That's  it— that's  it " 
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"Only  apparently,  my  son.  Their  nvord  is 
said*  their  testimony  given,  their  mission  com- 
pleted. It  is  not  yet  clear.  But  it  will  be.  When 
Qirist  died.  His  mission  was  not  clear.  But 
He  redeemed  the  world.  Our  boys  are  helping 
to  do  just  that." 

"Go  and  talk  to  his  mother,"  said  Philip,  as 
he  prepared  to  leave.  "And  Father — please — 
look  in  on  old  MacGr^or.  He's  in  his  little  room 
at  the  end  of  the  passage.  He  hasn't  been  well 
for  some  time.  I'm  afraid  I  forgot  all  about  him. 
Perhaps  Sheelah  will  go  and  be  kind  to  him,  too. 
Tell  her  I  won't  be  long." 

Father  John,  with  a  silent  prayer,  opened  the 
door  of  the  living-room,  and  went  in.  He  was 
quite  unprepared  for  what  he  saw.  Sheelah 
came  to  meet  him  with  shining  eyes. 

"I  am  so  glad  it  is  you.  For  you  will  under- 
stand. God — ^has  made  a  miracle  for  me,"  she 
said  quite  simply. 

"My  child — ?"  the  priest  said,  bewildered. 

* '  Yes,  a  miracle.  Michael  is  not  dead.  He  was 
only  killed.  He  is  not  dead.  I  have  found  him 
again.  He  was  here.  I  cannot  say  I  saw  him 
—or  heard  him — it  was  not  like  that,  but  I  knew 
him.  Why,  he  even  laughed — don't  you  think 
I'd  know  his  laugh  anywhere?  And  he  scolded 
me — the  way  he  does — Oh,  you  don't  know! 
but  he  often  does,  gently  in  fun.  So  I  knew  it 
was  he.  He  said:  'Foolish  little  mother!  Why 
Wouldn't  we  be  happy,  together  as  we  always 
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have  been?'    And,  oh,  Father,  now  I  know — I 
know — we  shall  be — again." 

*'0f  course  you  will,  my  daughter." 

**But  it's  so  wonderful  to  know  it!"  For  the 
first  time  her  voice  broke  with  the  sound  of  tears. 
**He  was  so  beautiful — so  beautiful — my  little 
baby !  I  shall  not  see  him  as  he  was — again.  But 
I  shall  know; — and  some  day — only — now  that 
he  is  not  here — that  day  seems  so  far  away — " 
her  voice  broke  again. 

God  comfort  you,  my  child!" 

He  has.    He  does,"  she  said  bravely. 

**Carmichael  told  me  to  ask  you  to  look  in  on 
old  MacGregor,"  said  the  priest,  thinking  to 
divert  her  mercifully.  **  Suppose  I  go  first,  and 
tell  him  you  are  coming  in  a  few  minutes  ? " 

She  nodded,  and  he  left  her. 

A  strange  peace  descended  on  her.  An  age-old 
promise  came  to  her  like  music.  "Peace  I  give 
unto  thee.  My  peace  I  give  unto  thee.  Not  as 
the  world  giveth,  give  I  tmto  thee." 

Far  away  on  some  forgotten  shore,  in  a  lost 
past,  lay  old  sins — old  shames,  old  suffering,  a 
rubbish-heap  of  cast-oj0f  things.  Out  of  the  depths 
of  them  came  something  imperishable  and  perfect 
— a  spark  of  the  Life  for  ever  fertilizing,  for  ever 
transforming — the  bitter  into  the  beautiful,  the 
sad  into  the  serene.  And  quickened  to  the  soul, 
she  fell  on  her  knees,  praying  in  a  rain  of  tears. 

Later,  when  she  was  talking  with  old  MacGregor,  ^ 
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sitting  by  his  bedside  and  smoothing  his  old 
brown  hand,  he  startled  h^. 

"I  be  Scotch,"  he  said,  ''and  they  do  say  we 
have  a  second  sight.  I  dinna  ken ;  but  this  I  know, 
I'm  on  the  top  o'  the  hill  just  b^;inning  to  go 
down  the  other  side.  So  I  can  see  further  than 
you«  Ye're  still  in  the  valley.  And  what  I  see 
makes  me  say  to  you,  dinna  greet,  lady.  For  I 
see  children  in  your  arms.  I  could  call  their 
names." 

"Call  them,"  she  said  in  a  whisper. 

"They  be  Paul  and  Philippa,"  said  the  old  man 
simply. 

"Paul-^and  PhiUppa!" 

"Aye.  Ye'll  know  them  when  ye  see  them." 
The  gleam  of  a  twinkle  came  into  his  faded  ^es. 
"And  ye'U  remember,  though  I  shall  not  be  here." 

"I'U  remember." 

"And  when  you're  married,  ma'am,  keep  the 
master  in  his  own  familiar  places.  He  knows 
his  way  without  bis  eyes  here — and  new  ones  are 
hard  for  the  blind." 

"I  will,"  she  promised. 

MacGregor  turned  away,  ccmtent.  "I  told 
him*  that  day  we  went  down  to  see  you  in  the 
coimtry — there  again,  ma'am,  he  knows  that 
place — I  told  him  then,  you  were  a  tender-hearted 
lady." 

A  little  later  she  heard  the  front  door  dose,  and 
went  to  meet  Philip  in  the  hall.  She  put  her 
s  about  him,  gently,  like  a  wife,  and  his  closed 
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over  hers.  They  stood  mute  for  a  moment. 
Then  he  said : 

"Vefy  little  news,  dearest.  It  was  at  Ovillers 
— ^July  i8th — ^his  things  will  come  later.  And 
there  is  this."  He  gave  her  a  telegram  and  she 
read: 

"The  King  and  Queen  deeply  regret  the  loss 
you  and  the  army  have  suffered  by  the  loss  of  your 
son  in  the  service  of  his  country;  their  Majesties 
truly  sympathize  with  you  in  your  sorrow." 

''What  are  you  thinking?"  he  asked,  as  she 
stood  silent. 

*'0f  how  kind  it  is.  The  first  telegram  to  be 
ftom  the  King  and  Queen.  It  makes  it  seem  as 
if — almost — they  were  part  of  the  family." 

He  smiled  at  her  simplicity,  and  yet  felt  its 
truth.  It  was  verily,  in  that  dark  hour,  as  if  the 
whole  nation  were  bound  together  by  ties  of  blood 
and  faith. 

Three  days  later  they  were  married,  early  in 
the  moming,  partaking  of  their  Communion 
together,  and  coming  back  to  Philip's  flat  to 
breakfast  afterward.  The  only  persons  at  the 
church  were  faithful  Joyce  and  Violet  Neville 
and  old  MacGregor.  Just  as  the  service  began, 
two  others '  whom  neither  Sheelah  nor  Philip 
recognized  slipped  quietly  into  a  back  pew.  Very 
solemnly  and  beautifully  they  each  said  the  old, 
old  words;  and  the  power  and  the  peace  of  them 
sank  into  each  heart  with  the  blessing  of  sacrament. 
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It  was  the  first  time  either  had  said  them.  Philip's 
promise  came  short  and  firm,  like  a  soldier. 

*  *  I  Philip,  take  thee,  Sheelah,  to  be  my  wedded 
wife,  to  have  and  to  hold  from  this  day  forward, 
for  better,  for  worse,  for  richer,  for  poorer,  in 
sickness  and  in  health,  to  love  and  to  cherish, 
till  death  us  do  part,  according  to  God's  holy 
ordinance;  and  thereto,  I  plight  thee  my  troth." 
He  made  his  promise  to  God,  facing  the  altar. 
And  Sheelah's  rich  low  voice  answered  him  with 
all  a  woman's  gentleness,  promising  "to  love, 
cherish  and  to  obey,  till  death  us  do  part,  accord- 
ing to  God's  holy  ordinance,  and  thereto  I  give 
thee  my  troth."  She  made  her  promise  before 
God,  but  looking  straight  up  at  her  husband. 

But  Philip,  after  he  gave  her  the  ring,  had  a 
surprise  for  her.  Only  the  priest  Father  John 
knew  of  it. 

*'With  this  ring  I  thee  wed,  with  my  body  I 
thee  worship,  and  with  all  my  worldly  goods  I 
thee  endow,"  said  Philip  clearly,  and  over  her 
head  he  put  a  beautiful  old  chain  of  gold  with  a 
medallion  attached.  It  fell  below  her  waist. 
'  *  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  he  finished,  reverently,  with 
the  medallion  in  his  hand. 

And  they  kneeled  for  the  blessing. 

As  they  came  out,  the  two  in  the  back  pews 
met  them. 

"Phil,"  said  the  man,  and  "dear  PhiUp,"  said 
the  woman,  and  they  turned  at  once  to  Sheelah. 
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''Ben!"  she  said,  their  hands  meeting  in  a  warm 
clasp.     *  *  Ben  Baldwin. ' ' 

"Yes,  dear  Sheelah.  We  thought  you  wouldn't 
mind.     My  wife." 

Sheelah  turned  to  a  darling  little  butterfly  of 
a  woman,  who  laid  impulsive  hands  on  hers. 
*'Dear  Mrs.  Carmichael,"  she  said,  and  Sheelah 
heard  her  new  name  for  the  first  time.  '*We 
thought  you  wouldn't  mind  our  coming.  It  was 
quite  by  accident.    We  heard — ^you  see " 

Sheelah  divined  her  hesitation.  ''About 
Michael — yes." 

"Yes,"  the  little  woman  still  holding  Sheelah's 
hand  gave  it  an  impulsive  squeeze.  "And  we 
telephoned  Captain  Carmichael — ^and  old  Mac- 
Gregor  answered,  and  told  us  he  was  going  to 
be  married  in  the  morning.     So  here  we  are." 

"I'm  so  glad  you  came.  I  know  you  are  an 
old  friend  of — of  my  husband's.  And  it  is  good 
to  see  Ben — seems  to  make  a  link  with  home,  and 
the  past."  Her  voice  trembled  a  little,  and  Philip 
drew  her  hand  through  his  arm,  protectingly. 

"I  m  very,  very  glad  you  both  came,"  he  said. 
"You  see,  Lady  Kitty,  we  didn't  think  of  asking 
any  one,  our — our  bereavement  is  so  recent." 

They  were  all  vibrating  sympathy.  Mrs. 
Baldwin  said  to  Sheelah,  with  warmest  sweetness : 
"If  Ben  is  a  link  with  the  past,  and  home,  and 
America,  you  must  let  me  be  one  with  the  future^ 
and  home,  and  England.  Oh,  there  are  good 
days  coming  yet — ^for  all  of  us ! "    There  was  such 
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an  eager  longing  to  give  brave  comfort  in  her 
voice  that  Sheelah  suddenly  turned  and  kissed  her. 

**Thank  you,"  she  said  with  wet  eyes. 

And  after  a  little  more,  they  went  on  to  their 
waiting  cab — heartened  by  the  interlude,  by 
the  sense  of  old  friends  regained,  old  wrongs  put 
right. 

Afterward,  at  the  flat,  Sheelah  examined  the 
beautiful  old  chain,  which  Philip  had  given  her. 
Her  hands  caressed  its  whole  length.  "This  is 
very  lovely,"  she  said,  **of  such  exquisite  work- 
manship, and  design."  He  waited.  Suddenly 
her  delicate  touch  released  the  spring  that  opened 
the  locket.  And  MichadL's  boyishly  beautiful 
face  smiled  up  at  her.  She  gave  a  low  cry,  and 
pressed  it  to  her  lips,  and  then  turned  in  to  her 
husband's  breast. 

After  some  time  he  said,  ''He  would  be  glad, 
I  think,  don't  you? — if  he  were  here  now?" 

And  she  answered  with  the  gaiety  that  is  the 
true  chromatic  of  deepest  sorrow:  "He  would 
say — ^it  was — 'too  utterly  jolly'  or  something  like 
that." 

"So  he  would,"  said  Riilip,  understanding. 

^hey  breakfasted,  served  by  MacGregor,  Joyce 
having  gone  down  to  "Arcady"  to  make  it  ready  for 
them  that  night.  They  talked  of  what  the  years 
would  hold  for  them — ^wwk,  writing,  quite  half 
the  year,  perhaps  more,  here  in  this  very  spot — 
the  other  half,  or  part  of  it  at  least,  at  "Arcady." 

"I  am  so  glad  you  know  it,"  said  Sheelah, 
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"know  with  your  eyes  just  how  it  looks — ^the 
hearth  and  walls,  the  dear  garden,  and  the  river. 
I  didn't  realize  you  had  seen  it  with  Michael 
before  I  came.  And  now  it  will  be — ^home.  And 
oh,  Philip,  someday — not  yet,  but  some  day — just 
think — ^all  this  trouble  will  be  past  and  the  chief 
events  will  be,  not  ships  sunk,  and  thousands 
killed,  or  taken  prisoners,  and  maps  changed,  but 
the  blackbird's  coming,  and  where  the  thrush  will 
build  this  year,  and  if  the  roses  will  do  well,  and 
if  the  sweet-peas  will  prosper.  And  we  who  have 
made  our  sacrifice ;  will  have  nothing  else  to  fear 
— ^knowing  God  has  accepted  it — and  everything 
to  hope." 

"Dear  Arcadian,"  he  said  tenderly. 
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THE  MOON  POOL 


BY 


A.  MERRITT 


Romance,  real  romance,  and  wonderful  ad- 
venture,— absolutely  impossible,  yet  utterly 
probable  t  A  story  one  almost  regrets  having 
read,  since  one  can  then  no  longer  read  it  for 
the  first  time.  Once  in  the  proverbial  blue 
moon  there  comes  to  the  fore  an  author  who 
can  conceive  and  write  such  a  tale.  Here  is 
one! 

Few  indeed  will  forget,  who,  with  the  Pro- 
fessor, watch  the  mystic  approach  of  the 
Shining  One  down  the  moon  path, — who  follow 
with  him  and  the  others  the  path  below  the 
Moon  Pool,  beyond  the  Door  of  the  Seven 
Lights ;— and  would  there  were  more  charac- 
ters in  fiction  like  Lakla  the  lovely  and  Larry 
O'Keefe  the  lovable. 

Perhaps  you  readers  will  know  who  were 
those  weird  and  awe-inspiring  Silent  Ones. 
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The 
Lamp  in  the  Desert 


By 

Ethel  M.  DeU 

Aatbor  of  " GfMtheart,**    ''The  Way   of   ma    Bagle/' 

*'  B«n  of  Iron,''  ate. 


The  stoiy  of  a  great  love. 

Once  again  Miss  Dell  transports  tis  to  India, 
that  India  which  she  knows  so  well,  the  land 
of  mystery,  intrigue,  and  deep  passion.  She 
shows  us  a  man,  a  strong  man  who  is  ready  to 
sacrifice  fame  and  ambition,  and  even  life 
itself,  to  shield  from  sorrow  the  woman  he 
loves.  In  that  darkest  hour  ^en  the  young 
mother  realizes  that  she  is  wife  in  name  only, 
even  then  the  memory  of  his  strength  upholds 
her,  and  across  the  desert, — ^her  bitter  desert 
of  ashes, — the  lamp  still  shines  throughout 
the  darkness  of  pain  and  sorrow  until  the 
dawning  of  their  new  day  of  love  and  perfect 
recompense. 


G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons 
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BANKED  FIRES 


By 
E.  W.  SAVI 

A«lhor  of  "The  Daughter-in-Law,** 
«Sinnen  AU/*  etc. 

The  love  story  of  a  strong  man.  "  His  was  not 
a  petty  nature*  given  to  the  faults  of  the  weak 
and  timid.  He  Vfas  a  daring  and  defiant  sinner, 
risking  damnation,  as  he  had  once  said,  'for  the 
desire  of  his  heart/  *'  The  scene  is  partly  Eng- 
land and  partly  India.  Basil  Kin^  writes  of 
the  author:  ''From  the  very  opening  words  she 
holds  one  with  the  spell  which  only  the  bom 
story-teller  possesses.  •  •  •  I  know  of  no  other 
Anglo-Indian  stories  which  transport  one  so  eas- 
ily to  the  interior  of  Hindustan  and  make  it  seem 
so  natural,  and  so  much  a  matter  of  course  to  be 
there.' 
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